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longitude, contains 
| moſt numerous, extenlive and rich e ee 
| | has yet opeted to the curibſity, the induſtry and avidiry | 
of the Europeank, The ' iNands that 


5 bbees. Thoſe that lie nes 
Caned the Windward wy | 

account of the winds | 

pine in thoſe quarters. 
"Yor. III. e 
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. HIS TORT OF SETTLEMENT AND TRADE 
BOOKone end of which ſeems-to be attached to the continent, 
near the gulph of Maracaybo, the other, to cloſe the 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico, They may, perhaps, 
with ſome degree of probability be conſidered, as the tops 
of very high mountains formerly belonging to the con- 
| tinent, which hare been changed into iſlands by ſome re- 
3 that has laid the flat country under water. . 
Whither ” ALL the iſlands of the world ſeem to have been de- 
— can iſland, tached from the continent by ſubterraneous fires, or - 

25 — a 18. ue, whoſe very . woull fome ; 
. thouſand years ago have been buried i in oblivion, had it not 
| been tranſmitted down to us by Plato, from the obſcure 
tradition of Egyptian prieſte was, probably, a large 
traft of land fried b between Africa and, America. Se- 
veral eircumſtances render it probable that England was 
formerly a part of France: and Sicily has evidently been 
detached from Italy. The Cape de Verd iſlands, the 
Azores, Madeira, and the Canaries muſt have been part 

of the neighbouring continents, or of others that have 
been deftroyed. The late obſervations of Engliſh navi= 
gators leave us fearce any room to doubt that all the 
iſlands of the South Sea, formerly compoſed nearly one 
whole continent. New Zealand, the largeſt of them, 
is full of mountains, on which may be perceived the 
— marks of extinguiſhed volcanos. Its inhabitants are nei- 
oy ther beardleſs nor copper-caloured as thoſe of America; 
and though they are ſeparated fix hundred and twenty⸗ 
four leagues from each other, they ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage as the natives of the iſland of Otabeite, diſcovered 

| by M. De Bougainville. SS 

'  InprspuTABLE monuments evince that ſuch ge 
have happened, of Which the attentive naturaliſt every 
where diſcovers ſome traces Kill e e of 
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globe, in places the moſt: diſtane from the ſea, in the 


ocean, by which it is conſtantly beaten; worn away and 


entirely altered: whilſt at a diſtance, perhaps, on one 


ide it loſes immenſe tracts of land 5 on the other, diſcovers 
to us new. countries, and long banks of ſand ſurrounding | 


. thoſe cities, that formerly were celebrated ſea-ports : the 
horizontal and parallel poſition of the ſtrata of the earth 


and of marine productions collected and heaped up alter- 
nately in the ſame order, compoſed of the ſame materials, 


f that are regularly cemented by the conſtant and ſucceſſive 
| exertion of the ſame cauſe: the correſpondent ſimilarity 


obſervable between ſuch coaſts as are ſeparated. by an arm 


of the ſea; on one ſide of which way be perceived ſalient 


angles oppoſite to re-entering angles on the other: on 


bowels and on the ſurfaces of mountains; the variables... 
neſs of the continent, ſubject to all the changes of the 


4 


che right-hand beds of the ſame kind of ſand, or ſimi - 


lar petrifactions diſpoſed on à level; with fimilar ſtrata 
extending to the left ; the direction of mountains 
and tiver towards the ſea; as to their common origin: 


the formation of hills and vallies, on which this immenſe 


duich hath, as it were, ſtamped indelible marks: of its un- 


dulations : all | theſe ſeveral circumſtances atteſt, that the 


ocean has broken its natural limits, or perhaps, that theſe 
limits have never been inſurmountable, and varying tha 
face of the globe, according to the irregularity of its mo-—- 
tions, hath alternately taken it from, and reſtored it to 


its inhabitants. Hence thoſe ſucceſlive though never uni- 
verſa] deluges that have covered the face of the earth, but 


not rendered it inſtantaneouſly inviſible to us: for the 
waters acting at the ſame time in the cavities and on the 


| ada cannot poſlibly/ 3 
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every kind, corils, beds of oyſters, fea:kih "entire rf 
„ regularly heaped up in every quarter of the. — — 


nuronv or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


e their beds without diminiſhing their breadth ; or over · 
& > flow, on one ſide, without leaving dry land on the other; 


nor can we conceive any alteration. in the whole maſs 


| that can poſſibly have concealed at once all the mountains 
and made the fea riſe above them. What a ſudden trans - 


formation muſt have forced- all the rocks and every ſolid 


particle of. matter to the center of the earth, to: draw out 
of its jnmaſt receſſes and channels all thoſe fluids which 


anjmate it j and thus blending: its ſeveral elements toge- 
ther, produce: a maſs of waters and uſeleſs germina float- 


ing in the air? Ist it not enough that each hemiſphere al- 
|  ternately becomes à prey to the devaſtations of the ocean ? 
Such-conſtantſhocks have doubtleſs ſo long concealed from 


us the new world, and, perhaps, ſwallowed up that conti- 

nent, which, as el ow aur had been _ 5, er 
| from our own. Fitne 

Wnuarzyrz may be the ſecret cauſes of puede 
re the general cauſe of which reſults from the 
known. and univerſal laws of motion; their effects, how- 
ever, will be always ſenſible to every man who has the 
reſolution and ſagacity to perceive. them. They will 
de more particularly” ſenſible in regard to the Caribbees 


* 
- 


if it can ever be proved that they undergo violent ſhocks: | 


whenever the volcanos of the Cordelares'throw out their 
_ inflammable matter, and all Peru is ſhaken. This 


Archipelago, as well as that of the Eaſt- Indies, ſituated 


_ duced by the ſame cauſe; namely, the motion of the ſea 
from eaſt to welt :.' 4 motion impreſſed by that which 


eauſes the earth's revolution from weſt to eaſt: more ra- 
155 pid at the equator, where the globe of the earth being 


more eleyated, revolves in a larger circle and in a more 
agitated. æone: where the ocean ſeems, as it were willing 
EE att pero 6 
and 


nearly in the ſame degree of latitude, ſeems to be pro- ; 
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the equinoctial line. 


. Tax direction of the Capihbeis, uin Trad Toba- 
85 is nearly north and N. N. E. This direction is con- 


tinued from one iſland to another, forming a line ſome- 2 


what curved towards the north-eaſt, andends at Antigua. 
In this place the line becomes at once curved; "and ex- 
tending itſelf in a right line to the eaſt and N. E. meets 
in its courſe with the iſlands of Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, 
and Cuba, known by the name of the Leeward Iſlands, 


ſeparated from each other by rivers of various breadths. 
Theſe in ſome are ſix, in others fifteen or twenty lea- 


gues broad ; but the ſoundings in all of them are from 
a handred to a bundred and twenty or a hundred and 
fathom, 'Between Granada and St. Vincent's there is al 


A ſimall Archipelago of thirty leagues,” in which ome 


| ties the ſounding are not ten fathom. WO 
Tus mountains in the Caribbees run in 7 hai direc 
wa as the iſlands themſelves. / The direction i is ſo regu- 


lar, that if we were to conſider the tops of theſe | moun- if X 
tains only independently of their baſes, they might be 


looked upon as a chain of hills belonging to the 


continent, of which EY Wo ue | 


han promontory. 


- Fax ſprings of water which this: FAR FS uw 22 2 
; 1 the Windward Iſlands, run all in the weſtern part of 
| theſe iſlands. The whole eaſtern coaſt, that is to fay, 
the coaſt, which, according to our conjectures, has al- 


ways been ſea, is without any running water. No ſprings 
come down there from the mountains; they would, in- 


deed, have been uſeleſs, for after having run over a very . i 
' ſhort tract of land, and with CO OY Iu 


ge into the ſea. mY 


ee | = | „ 
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Nature of 
the ſoil of 
the Carib- 


n bed of ſtone or rock, The nature of ſome. « of theſe ſoils 
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Ix Wen den St. ts ad 4; Cubs, there de 
a few rivers which diſcharge themſelves. into the {ea on 
" the northern ſide, and whoſe ſourges Tie; in the moun- 
tains running from eaſt to well, that is, through the 
whole length of theie iſlands... | Theſe rivers water a con- 
ſiderable extent of low, country, which, bas .certaigly | 
neyer been covered by the ſea, From the other ſide of 
the mountains facing the ſouth, where the ſea, flowing 
with, greater impetuoſity, leaves behind it marks of i its in- 
- undations, ſeveral rivers flow. into. theſe three iſlands, 
175 12 which abe conſiderable gk . recei Ye. . 

ps. . A 

"HESE oblereatins, which. ſeem to prove that the ha 
bas ſeparated the Catibbees from the cantinent, are further 
confirmed by obſervarions of 2 different kind, though . 
equally concluſive in ſupport of this conjecture. Tobago, 
1 and Trinidad, iſlands that are the neareſt to 
the continent, produce: as well AS the C aribbees, trees whoſe 
' wood i is ſoft, and wild cocoa. Theſe particular ſpecies 
are not to be found, at leaſt i in any quantity, in | the | 
northern ilands. | In theſe, the only wood we meet with 
is hard. Cuba, ſituated at the other extremity of, the 
| Caribbees, abounds, like Florida, .from which. per- 
haps it has been ſeparated, with cedary and neſs 
equally uſeful for the building ng of ſhi fg 

Taz foil of the Catibbees conſiſts moſtly o of. a tayer of 
clay © or- gravel, of different thickneſs ; z upder which is 2 


is better adapted to vegetation than chers, In thoſe 
places where the clay is dryer and more friable, and 
mixes with the leaves, and remains of plants, a layer, of 


earth is formed of greater depth, than where t 
clay is moilter. The land e bas en preperr 


tics 


ba I J 4 14 
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dies according to its peculiar nature; wherever ie le 5 6 
leſs hard, leſs compact, and lefs porous, rename, af 
parate themſelves from it; which though dry, preſerves 
certain degree of 3 uſeful" to vegetation- This 
oil is calleil in Ameriea, a pumice- tone ſoil. Where. 
ever the elay an do not go through -ſuch/ modifi- = 
cations, the ſoil becomes barren, a8 ſoon as" tile layer = 
; formed by the decompoſition of the original plant, is de- 
ſtroyed ; from the neceflity there is of weeding it, which 
too frequently expoſes its ſalts. to the heat of the fun. 
Hence, in thoſe cultures which require lefs wetiing, anf! 
where the plant covers with its leaves the vegetable fn, 
hm 961g fertility of the ground has been preſerved.” ' | 
"Wes the "Europeans Janded at the Caribbees, they 
| - found them covered with large trees, connected as it 
were to one another by A ſpecies of creeping plant 3 ; 
| Which, rifing up in the ſame manner as the ivy, wove ir- 
elf around all the branches, and concealed them from 
the ſight. There was ſo great a plenty of this plant, and 
it grew ſo thick, one could nat penetrate into the woods 
before it was-cut down, From its great degree of flexi 
bility it was called Liane. 5 
In theſe foreſts, as, old as the world itſelf,” there w were hy 
varieties of trees, that from a ſingular partiality of na- 
ture, were very high, exceeding ſtraight, and without any 
excreſcences or defects. The annual fall and breaking 
| down of the leaves, the decay of their trunks, rotted 
away by time, formed a moiſt ſediment upon the ground; 
which being cleared, occaſioned? a ſurprizitig degree of 
vegetation in thoſe plants that ſupplied the place of the | 
; ene ene ee up. 5 
en whatever ſoil theſe trees grew, their roots were © 
ſcarcely two feet deep, and generally much leſs : though - 
they extended themſelves on the ſurface, in GE 285 
INS to 
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: BOOK to the weight they were to ſupport.” The exceſive dry> 
—— here the moſt plentiful rains dever = 
| | penetrate very deep, as they are ſoon attraRted again by the 
ſun-bears 3 and the. conſtant dews that moiſten the ſur- 
face; made the roots. of theſe plants extend themſelves 
© horizontally, inſcead of deſcending. rene as 
they generally do in other climate. 1 16 
Tus trees that grew on the tops of 0 — | 
places, were very hard. Their bark; was. ſmogth, and 
- - firmly fixed to the wo, The courbari,, the acajou, the 
maänchineel, the barata, iron wood, and ſeveral others, 
bed yielded to the ſharpeſt inſtrument: it was neceſſary 
to burn them, in order to fell and root them up. Whey 
they were on the ground, they were worked. by the faw 
| and the batchet. The moſt remarkable af theſe trees, is 
| the acoma , which, when put into thecarth, becomes pe- 
trißed. The gum tree was eſteemed the moſt uſeful, the 
| trunk being five ſect in circumference, and the ſtem | from 
| forty-five. to fifty feet, ſerved to make a canoe of oor 
| fingle piece. 

Tun vallies, which a are Soars 883 fertite by the 
mountains, abounded with ſoſt wood. At the foot of | 
theſe trees grew. promiſcuouſly thoſe plants that the li- 
berality of the earth produced for the ſupport of the na- 
tives of the country. The couch-couch, the yam ; the 
Caribbee cabbage and potatoes were moſt generally uſed, 

\ Theſe were 2 ſpecies of potatoes produced at the root of 
| ſuch plants as creep along the ground, breaking througb 
all thoſe impediments which ſeemed to render their growth 
5 impoſlible. Nature, which ſeems to bave formed a cer- 
tain analogy between the charaQers of people and the 
proviſions intended for their ſupport, had provided the 
Craribbees with ſuch wer. as could not deer the heat 
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_ of the ſun, flouriſhed — EI 


' tivation; and were rene wed two or three tĩmes in the 
year. The iſlanders did not thwart the free and ſpon- 


taneous operations of nature, by deſtroying one of her 


productions to give the greater vigour to another. The 


preparation of the vegetating ſalts, wis entirely left 0 
the mere effect of nature; nor did they pretend to fix the 
place and time of her fertility. They gathered as chance = 
threw in their way, or the ſeaſon pointed out, ſuch fruits 
a ſpontaneouſly offered themſelves for their ſupport. 
They had obſerved, that the putrefaQtion of the weeds 
© was neceſſary to ene, eren of 1 
were moſt uſeful to them. 
Tus n il eee itt U 
but they were inſipid when raw, and had very little fla+ 
vaur even when boiled, unleſs they were ſeaſoned with 
pimento. When mixed with ginger, and the acid juice 
of a plant ſomewhat reſembling our ſorrel, they produced 
a ſtrong liquor, which was the only compound drink of 
the ſavages. The only art they made uſe of in preparing 
it, was ſuffering it to ſerment 8 wa- 
ter, expoſed to the heat of the fn © „ n en 
Exel usivs of the roots, the iſlands alſo fapplied: the 
iodabitants with a great vatiety of different fruits. Some 
of theſe were much the ſame as our apples, cherries, 
and apricots; but we have nothing in our climates that 
can give us any idea of moſt of the fruits of the Caribbees. 
Among theſe, the moſt uſeful was the banana. In ſhape, 
| ſize, and colour it reſembled our cucùmbers: its taſte was 
| ſomewhat ſimilar to our pears: it grew in RS. 
| on a ſoft and ſpungy ſtem about ſeven feet high. 
ſtem decayed as the fruit ripened; but before it 2 it 
ne D 
aſter 
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| BHO Taker produced its ruſt enen eee eee re 
eee in the ſume manner, 
_ On ſingular circumftance —— chat 
| ed ge whilſt the voracious: plant, which we have termed Liane, 
climbed round all the barren trees, it was far removed 
from che fertile ones, though promiſcuouſſy blended with 
the ſormer. Nature ſeemed às it were, to haue preſcribed 
do it, rg ux rare or ng wee 
e nth d e vi: 
No +Diwillinders/were not fo pletiful capplied Honey 
herbe as with roots and fruits. Purſlain and creſſes weie 
the only herbe uf this kind they had,” . 
Tum other food was confined within a very narrow 
compaſs::' they had no tame fowl, and-'the' only quad- 
rüpeds that were eatable, did not amount to moe than 
five ſorts; tde largeſt of which did not exceed in ſige our 
common rabbits. The birds more pleaſing to the eye, 
3 though lefs varied than in our elimates, were valuable 
| only on account of their feathers : few of them 
warbled forth thoſe melting notes that are ſo captivating 
to the ear 3 moſt of them were extremely thin, and very 
inſipid to the taſte. Fiſh -was nearly as plentiful as 'in 
== TE DR 1 ewe leſs ner and lee de- 
| | | rn a 
—_ cure the very few diſorders the inhabitants were ſubject 
| to, cannot be too highly commended. | Whether they 
| were applied externally, or taken internally, or the juice 
3 : of them given in infuſion, their effects were as ſpeedy as 
ES Glutary. The invaders of thoſe formerly peaceable re- 
ions, haue employed theſe ſimples, which are always 
green, and always in fall. vigour, and preferred them to 
all the medicines that Afi can ſumi to the ref of the 
world, | ; ) $ 


' , , 


en THR BASE: AND: WEST INDIES. | 
Tus ee eee dne ken 


ber but two, ſeaſons. among hem, that of drought apd vhs | 
Climate 


that of rain. Nature, whoſe. operations are conſtant, 


and concealed under a perpejual veriune, appears:to them ** 4404 | 


to act always uniformly. But thoſe who attentively ob» 
ſerve her progreſs, diſcern, that in the temperature af 
the Climate, in all the, revolutions, and in the changes 
of vegetation, ſhe follows the ſame. mae * Laren 
chough in 2. leſs evident manner. 

Tun almoſt imperreptible eee arg ne. proferen: 

tive againſt the dangers, and inconveniences of ſuch a 
— climate as muſt be naturally. expeRed.under the | 
torrid zone. As theſe iſlands are all under the tropica, 
their inhabitants are expoſed, allowing jot the varieties 
keſulting from difference, of. ſituation and of foil. to a 
perpetual heat, that generally increaſes from the riſing of 
the ſun till an hour after non, and then decreaſes. in 
proportion as the ſun declines. The thermometer in 
theſe places ſhews, that, the degree. of heat riſes ſome» 
times to, forty-four, and even to forty eren and a half, 
above. the freezing point, .A.covered ſky, chat might 

e to alleviate this heat, is ſeldom ſeen. Sometimes, 
- indeed, clouds appear for an hour or two, but the 
ſun, is never hid for four; * ag Aae the 
whole Jew, 

Tug variations in i the temperature of the air, 8 
rather upon the wind, than the changes of ſeaſons. In 
thoſe places where the wind does. not blow, the air is 
exceſſiyely hot, and none but the eaſterly winds. contri- 
bute to temperate and refreſh it; thoſe that, blow from - 
the ſouth and weſt afford little relief; but. they are mich 
leis frequent, and leſs tegular. than that which comes 
rom the eaſt. The branches of the trees expoſed to.its 
influence, are turned, round towards the weſt, in that 
9 5 | direction 
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nnen courſeof the wind. But their roots are ſtronger 
CRY" ab ore —— towards the oaſt, in or- 


0 der to afford them, aß it were, # fixed point, whoſe re- 


ſtance" may counteract the power of the ruling wind. 
It has been alſo obſerved, that whenever the weſterly 
wind blos pretty ſtrong, the trees are eaſily thrown 
down; in order therefore to judge of the violence of a 
hurricane, the number - of trees, as well as the direc- 
tion in which they fall, is equally to be conſidered. AY 
Tus eaſterly wind depends upon two Adi chaſes, 
the probability of which is very ſtrixing. The firſt ariſes 
from the diurbal motion of the earth from weſt to caſt, ane 
which muſt neceſſurily be more rapid under the equinoctial 
than under the parallels of latitude, becauſe a greater ſpace 
muſt be paſſed over in the ſame time. The ſecond is owing 
to the heat of the ſun; which as ſoon'as it riſes above the : 
horizon, rarefies the air, ahd'cauſes it to blow towards the 
weſt, i in proportion as the earth revolves towards the eaſt. 
Tun cafterly wind, therefore, which at the Caribbees 
is ſcarcely felt. before nĩne or ten o'clock in the morning, 
increaſes in proportion as the fun' riſes above the horizon; 
and decreaſes as it declines. Towards the evening it 
ceaſes entirely to blow on the'coafts, but not on the open 
| ſea. The reaſons of this difference are very evident. 
After the ſetting of the ſun, the air from the land, that 
continues for à conſiderable time rarefjed, on account of 


the vapours which are conſtantly riſing from the heated 


globe, ' rieceſſarily flows back upon the air of. the ſea: 
this is what is generally called a land | breeze. It is 
moſt ſenſibly felt in the night, and continues till the zit 
of the ſea, rarefied by the heat of the ſun, flows back 

| again towards the land, where the air has been condenſed 
FINE TE” WIE I OR 
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| that the eaſterly — and with BOOK 
greater foree in the dog-days' than at any — 
the year; becauſe the ſun then acts more powerfully on 5 
the ait. Thus nature eauſes the exceſſive heat of the 
8 ſun to contribute to the-refreſhment of thoſe climates 
that are parched up by its rays.” It is thus that in fire» 
engines art makes the fire inſtrumental in ſupplying con · 
ſtantly with freſh water the mm it 
| is exhauſted by evaporation, | - Nrfha de gan 40 
Tus rain contributes :a}fo to the ee the n 
Fee though not equnlly in chem all. inn 1 
thoſe places where the eaſterly wind, meets with nothing ; 


- to oppoſe its progreſs, it diſpels the.clouds às they begin 


to riſe, and cauſes them to break either in the wogds/or 
upon the mountains. But whenever. the ſtorms are too 
violent, or the blowing of the eaſterly wind is interrupt» 
eld by the changeable and temporary effect of the ſouthern. 
and weſterly ones, it then begins to rain. In the other 
| Caribbee Lillande, where this wind does not gene- 
rally blow, the rains are ſo frequent and plentiful, elpe- 
| cially i in the winter ſeaſon, which laſts from the middle 
of July to the middle of October; that, according to 
h the moſt accurate obſervations, as much- water falls. in | Et, 
one week, during this time, as in our climates.in-the 54 
ſpace. of a year. Inſtead of thoſe. mild and refreſhing | 58 
ſhowers which we ſometimes enjoy in Europe; the rains 
in theſe climates are torrents, the ſound of which might 
be miſtaken for that of hail, if this were not almoſt un- 
known under ſo burning a ſky, | 
Tuts ſhowers, it muſt be allowed, refreſh the 55 4 | 
but they occaſion = dampneſd, the effefts of hich are no 3 
leſs diſagreeable than fatal. The dead muſt be interr ei 


within a few hours after they have expired. Meat will 


9 above four en hours, The fruits . 
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30 OK decay, whether they are gathered ripe, : or before their 
— maturity: The bread niaſt be made up in biſcuits, to 
prevent its growing mouldy. Common wines ſoon turn 


ſour; and iron grows ruſty in the ſpace of a day. The 
ſeeds can only be preſerved by conſtant attention and care, 


till the proper ſeaſon returns ſor ſowing them. When 


| the Caribbees were firſt diſcovered, the corn that was con- 


veyed there for the ſupport of thoſe who could not ac- 
. cuſtom themſelves to the food-of the natives of the coun- 


try, was ſo ſoon damaged, that it became neceſſary to 
ſend it in the ears.” This neceſſary precaution enhanced 


dee price of it fo much that "few people were able to 


buy it. Flour was then ſubſtituted in lieu of corn, 
which lowered, indeed, the expences of tranſport, ut 
was attended with this inconvenience, that it was ſooner 


damaged, A merchant conceived, that if the flour were 


entirely ſeparated from the bran, which contributes to its 


fermentation, it would have this double advantage, of 
cheapneſs and of keeping longer. He cauſed it, there- 
fore, to be ſiſted, and put the fineſt flour into ſtrong 


aſks, and beat it cloſe together with iron hammers, till 
it became {o hard a body, that the air could ſcarcely pene- 


trate it. Experience juſtified ſo ſenſible à contrivance, 


the practice of it has become general, and been conſide- 


rably improved ever ſince. If rhis method does not pre- 


ſerve the flour, as long as in our dry or temperate eli- 
mates, it may, however, be kept by it, for the ſpace of 


- fix months, a year, or even longer, according to the de- 


gree of care that has been taken in the preparation. Such. 


an interval is ſufficient for an active and induſtrious mo· 
ther country to ſupply irs colonies, N 


Extraordi- | However troubleſome theſe natural effects of the rain 


yy may be, it is attended yet with ſome more formidable: 


dhe iſlands, ſuchas n _ ſometimes dreadful earthquakes in the 


iſlands, 


- 
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. poſed that they might be owing to theſe two cauſes... 


Tus: waters: of: the ſfey and of the e 
dig up, and ravage the earth in ſeveral ways. The 
ocean, in particular, exerts its fury upon this globe with 
a violence that can neither be: foreſeen nor prevented. 
Among the various ſhocks to which it is-conftantly ex- 
poſed, from this reſtleſs and boiſterous element, there is 


one, which at the Caridbees is diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of raa de marie, or whirlpool. It conſtantly happens 


once, twice, or three times, from July to October, and 


always on che weſtern or ſouthern coaſts 3 becauſe ie 


takes place after the time of the weſterly and ſoutherly 


winds, or whilft they blow, The waves which at a di- 
ſtance ſeem to advance gently within four or five hundred 
yards, ſuddenly ſwell again, the ſhore; as if ated upore 


in an oblique direction by ſome ſuperior force} and break 
with the - greateſt inipetuoſity, - The ſhips; which fire 


then upon the coaft, or, in the vicinity, unable either to | 
| put 0. ſea or keep their anchors, are daſhed" to pieces 
againſt the. land, leaving the unhappy ſailors entirely 
_ without” hopes of eſcaping that certain death, the ap- 
py mbar oy” have deen expecting for ſeveral 


hours. N 


ee eee ee ee een 
conſidered as the conſequence of a tempeſt.” But a tem- 


peſt follows the direction of the 'wind from one point of 
| the compaſo to another; and whirpools' are felt in one 
part of an | iſland that is ſheltered by another, where the 
ſhock is not at all perceived. ''Fhis obſervation has in- 
duced Mr. Dutaſta, who has travelled through Africa 
| ans ny” as a natural 3 a merchant, and 


a flat 


are higheſt, ingenious (naturaliſts have, 1 


_ — 


BOOK dae. o ſeek for 4 wore probable: cauſe of this 
ſingalar pheenomenon. He has not a ee 
point, but alſo ſeveral other truths that may be uſeful to 
many oſ the ſciences, if he ever makes them public. We 
| - all then probably acquire. more n mne 
= 85 5 TpeRing-urricancs.. i 61489 - 915 e 08 9; 
23 Tus hurricane is a violent wind 3 accompa- 
Ez - vied with rain, lightning and thunder, ſometimes with 
© - earthquakes; and is always attended with the moſt me 
Auncholy end fatal conſequences-that the wind can pro- 

. duce. The dayf which, in the torrid Zone, is uſually 
1% ENT! bright and clear, is ſuddenly changed into a dark and 

1 univerſal night ʒ the appearance of a perpetual fpring into 
9 5 the drearineſs| and horror of the moſt gloomy winter. 

. Fiess zs ancient as the world ĩtſelf are torn up by the 

Il 5 roots, and inſtantly diſappear. The ſtrongeſt and moſt 

= ſolid buildings are in a moment buried in ruins. Where 

'$ | ERR we eye delighted itſelf with the proſpect of rich and ver- 

Il "4 | vant hills, nothing is: to be ſeen but plantations entirely 

'L Be deſtroyed; and frightful caverns. The unhappy ſufferers 

. 8 deprived of their whole ſuppott, weep over the carcaſes 

3 of the dead, or ſearch among tbe ruins for their friends 

1 and relations. The noiſe of the waters, of the woods, 
6 ? of the thunder and of the winds, that break againſt the 
1 | hattered rocks ; the cries and howlings of men and ani- 
mals, promiſcuouſiy involved in a whirlwind of ſand, 
tones, and ruins of duildings: all together . to pore. 
tend the laſt ſtruggles of expiring nature. 
N +. Tazs8, hurricanes; however, contribute my nde 
| by > EN more plentiful.crops, and to ripen the fruits of the earth. 
| Whether theſe violent coneuſſions tear up the ground, in 
| order to render it more fertile, or whether the hutricane 
| brings along wich it certain. ſubſtances fit to promote the 
| vegetation of plants, is not eaſily, determined: but it has 
COTS ai As been 
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dern eblervedl thitabis feeming — B OO'R 
was not only a conſequence of tte uniformity of nature —— 


which makes even diſſolution itſelf inſtrumental to re- 


generation, but alſo the means of preſerving the general 


ſyſtem, the life and vigout of which is maintained by 


an n internal ee wee of e evil and of, rune | 


ei 


* Tus ry FUE of tis Curitbees wine that 


they had diſcovered infallible prognoſtics of this alarming 
phœnomenon. They obſerved, that when it was near at 
hand, the air was miſty, the ſun red, and yet. the weather 


dae and the tops of the mountains clear. Under the 


earth and in the reſervoirs of water, a dull ſound was 


hears, like that ariſing from pent up winds, The ſtars 
were clouded by a vapour, that made them appear larger. 
The ſky, in the north-eaſt, was overſpread with dark and 
black clouds, that ſcemed very. alarming, The ſea ſent . 


forth a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, and in the midſt of 
a calm, was ſuddenly agitated, The wind changed in a 


moment from eaſt to weſt, and blew. very violently. at 


different e each of 18.25 Fonghued for two hours 
N ber 6 


bn the truth of all theſe 3 cannot be 


dedttained; yet to pay no attention to the ideas and even 


prejudices of ſavage nations on times and ſeaſons would 
be a ſeeming indication of imprudence, or of a mind 
too little addicted to philoſophical inquiries. The want 
of employment of theſe people, and their being habituat- 


ed to live in open air, aſſord them an opportunity and 
put them under a neceſſity of obſerving the ſmalleſt alte- 
rations in the air, and of acquiring fuch informations on 


this point, as have eſcaped the more enlightened nations, 


which are more employed and more deyoted to works of 


a ſedentary nature. Poſſibly we muſt be indebted to 


- 
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290% ſavages-for. the,diſcovery of eſfects, and to learned people 
— for che inveſtigation. of cauſes. Let us trace out, if poſ- 
ſible, the cauſe of hurricanes, a phœnomenon fo frequent 

in, America, that this alone would have been ſufficient 

to make it be deferaeds..or.. render it ane m_ 
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greateſt « extent of the ſea at the Caribbees., As this is an 
acknowledged fact, it would induce us to believe, that 


1 they axe formed on the continent of America, The welt 
1 Vind which blows conſtantly, and ſometimes very vio- 
3  lentlyy in the ſouthern. parts, from July to January, and 


the north wind blowing at the ſame in the northern parts, 
3 muſt, when they meet, oppoſe each other with a force 
. | proportionate to their natural, velocity. If this ſhock 
= happens in the long and narrow paſſes of the mountains, 
it muſt occalion. a ſtrong current of air, that will extend 
1 | itſelf in a compound ratio of the moving power, and the 
= diameter of the narrow paſs of the mountain. Every. fo- 
| _— > _ lid body that meets this current of air, will be impreſſed 
| oX with à degree of force proportioned to the extent of ſur- 
1 face it oppoſes to the current; ſo that if the poſition of 
| 5 that ſurface ſhould. be perpendicular to the direction of 
a ſtzßhe hurricane, it is impoſſible to determine What effect | 
> might be produced upon the whole. maſs. "Fortunately 
=: the different bearings of the coaſts of theſe iſlands, and 
© _ - their angular or ſpherical figure, occaſion theſe dreadful 
F— -- Þhuxricances to fall upon ſurfaces mare or leſs oblique, 
4 xe which divert. the current of ait, break its force, and gra- 
dually deſtroy its effects. Experience alſo proves, that 
their action is by degrees ſo much weakened, that even 
in the direction, where the. hurricane falls with moſt 
force, it is ſcaroely ſelt at ten leagues diſtance. The moit 
5 accurate ann een, that all the hurricanes 
| | which 
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which hoes tureativaly ſubyerted the iſlands, came. from 29.9.6 
the north-eaſt:  and' conſequently from the narrow 3 5 
ſormed by the mountains of St. Martha. The diſtance 
of ſome iſlands from this direction. is not a ſufficient rea» 
fon for rejeAing this opiaion q avſeveral other cauſes may 
contribute to divert 4 current of air to the ſouth or eaſt; 
We cannot help thinking therefore, that thoſe perſons 
have deen miſtaken; who have aſſerted, that the violence of 
a hurricane was felt under whatever" point of the compaſs 
the wind came from. Such are the deſtructive phono- 
mena nature has oppoſed to the acquiſition of the riches 
of the new world: but what barrier could” reine the 
daring ſpirit of that navigator who diſcovered it? 
_ -*CnxrisTopntr Columns having firſt formed a ſettle Cuſtoms of 
ment at St. Domingo, one of the greater Antilles,” diſco- 3 85 


vered the leſſer. The iſlanders he had to encoun- ancient — mo 


ter here, were not ſo weak and cowardly as thoſe NN 
had at firſt ſubduedl. The "Catibbees, who thought Junge a 
they originally came from Guiana, and of the fame 
nation as the Galibees, were of moderate ſtature, thick 

Tet; and ſtrong, and ſuch as feemell adapted to form men 

of ſuperior ſtrength; if their manner of life and exerciſes | | 
had been favourable to the natural appearances, ' Their 
legs thick and mufcular, were generally Well- made; 
theit eyes black, large, and fomewhat prominent. Their 
whole figure would have been pleaſing, had they not 
ſpoiled' their natural beauty by fancied and artificial orna- 
ments, which could only be agreeable to the peculiar aj 
taſte that prevaifed' among them. The e eye - brows and 

the head are the only parts of the body on which they ſuf- 

fered any hair to grow. They wore no garment, nor 

Had this any Jufluence on their chaſtity. In order to 
guard jo the” bite of — 3 painted all their 
| 825 1 Wocies 
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Ducks gave them the appearance of a boiled lobſter. 
Tuts religion conſiſted only in ſome dea belief 


of a good and bad principle; an opinion ſo natural to 
mah, that we find it diffuſed among the moſt ſavage na- 
tions, and preſerved. even among many civilized ones, 


They were little concerned about the tutelary divinity, 
but had the greateſt dread: of the evil principle. Their 


other ſuperſtitions: were more abſurd than dangerous, and 
they werte but little attached to them... This indifference 
did not contribute to render them more .ready to embrace 


chriſtianity. when propoſed to them. Without entering 


into diſpute with thoſe ho expounded the doctrines, they 
+ contented themſelves with rejecting the belief of them, 


8 . that ene ſhould cher 


Tuovon de Caribbees had no regulas-orm of govern= | 


ment among them, yet they lived quietly and peaceably 


with one another. The tranquility they enjoyed, was 


entirely owing to that innate ptinciple of compaſſion, 


which goes before all kind of reflection, and is the ſource 


of all ſocial virtues. This kind, ſpirit of benevolence 
ariſes from the very frame and nature of man, . whoſe 


ſelf· love alone is ſufficient to make him abhor the ſuffer- 


ings of | his 'fellow-creatures, To infuſe, therefore, a 
ſpirit of humanity! into the minds of tyrants, it would 
only be neceſſary to make them the executioners of thoſe 


victims they ſacrifice to their pride,- and of thoſe eruelties 
they order to be practiſed upon others. The. hands of 


thoſe voluptuaries ſhould be obliged to mutilate the eu- 


nuchs of their ſeraglios ; 3 they ſhould be forced to attend 


the field of battle; they ſhould there behold the bleed- 


ing wounds, hear the imprecations, and be witneſſes of 


the — and convulſions of their dying ſoldiers; they 
mould 
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Would next attend the hoſpitales and) at leiſure contem⸗l 
plate the wounds; the fractures, the diſeaſes. occaſioned 
by famine, by labours equally dangerous and unwholeſome, 
by cruel ſervices" and taxes, and the other calamities 
which ariſe from the vices and profligacy of their man- 
ners. How greatly would ſcenes like theſe, accaGonally | 
introduced in the education of-princes, contribute to leſſen 
the crimes and ſufferings of the human race! What 
beneſits would not the people rwe ee 
ſonate emotions of their ſovereigns ?? 34 N80 


- Anon the Caribbees, whoſe hearts were not en 


non 


X. 


. 


by the pernicious inſtitutions that corrupt us, neither 


adultery; treaſon, perjury, nor maſſacree, ſo common 


among civilized nations, were known. Religion, the 


protect old cuſtoms from the encroachments of new ones, 
were uſeleſs tõ men who followed nature alone; Theft 
was never heard of among theſe ſavages, before the Euro- 
peans came amongſt them. When they diſcovered any 
thing eg ey: e ee the © gr had been - 


5 Taser linder ena Fe with the 8 


paffons of the ſoul, not even with that of love. This 


paſſion was with them merely à ſenfual appetite; They 


taws, and penal puniſhments," thoſe barriers, raiſed to 


* 


- 


never ſhewed the leaſt marks of attention or tenderneſs for 
that ſex, ſo much courted in other countries. They con- 


them, and had uſurped the right of divorcing. them, 
without permitting them the indulgence of marrying 
again. The women er A m gef she as, and 
ſubmitted patiently to their fate. 


In other reſpects, a taſte for power had little 1 0 


on the une of the een * f 


C3 


ſidered their wives rather in the light of ſlaves than of 
companions; they did not even ſuffer them to eat with 


- 
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BOOK ranks among them, they were all on afooting of equality, 
— 2 were extremely -furprized to find degrees of fubor- 


dination among the Europeans. This ſyſtem was fo re- 
pugnant to their ideas, that they conſidered thoſe 2s 


flaves, who had the 'weakneſs ta rective the commands 


of a ſuperior, and obey them. be ſubjection of the 
women among them, was a natural conſequence of the 
weakneſs of the ſex... But in bst manner, and ſor What 
reaſon, the ſtronger men ſubmitted themſelves to the 


weaker; and how one man commanded the whole body, 
was a problem, that neither 1 6 wachen nor wor? 


ſition, had been able. t9 reſolye. 

Tu manners of a people, a — Fry 
tereſt, vanity, or ambition, muſt be very ſimple. Every 
family formed within itſelf a republic, diſtinct in ſome de- 
gree ſrom the reſt of the nation. They compoſed a ham- 
let, called carbet, of greater or leſs. conſequence in pro- 
portion ro the ſpace of ground it occupied. The chief, 
or patriateh of the family, lived in the center, with his 
wives and younger children. Around him were placed 
the huts of ſuch of his deſcendents as were married. The 
columns that ſupported theſs huts, were ſtakes; the roofs 
thatched, and the whole furniture conſiſted of ſome arms, 
cotton beds made vety plain and Gmple, {ome baſkets, 


and utenſils made of calabaſhes. 


In theſe huts the Caribbees Gags. the n poſes of 


theiy life, either in ſleeping or ſmoaking. When, they 


went out, they retired into ſome corner, and ſat upon the 


ground, ſeemingly abſorbed in the moſt profound contem+, 


plation. Whenever they ſpoke, which was not very of- 
ten, they were heard without interruption, or contradie- 
tion, and without any anſwer, but the ſign of a tacit ap- 
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a 'they were dot hoch eroubled in prov B o 
viding for their ſuſtenance. Men who live in ede, wn Fans 


conſume 'lefs' than'thoſe who” dell in open countries. 
The ait is more condenſed, and it is probable” that vette 


tables, by their tranſpiration, exhale more nutritive par- 


ticles. - The temperance; therefore, of the Caribbees, 


which at firſt was confidered as à conſequence of their in- 


dolence, might poſſibly be aſeribed, in ſore degree, co 


that air they breathed from the tranſpiration oſ vegetables 


among 1280 —— wan n n Caf were - 
__ re e mag Wü een th, 204.00 
In ee ee eee — people, 


7 ithoatbeingboghguiled to the labours of cultivation, 
found conſtantly a wholeſome food, fitted to theit con- 


ſtitution; and which required no cafe, or at feaſt-very | 
nttle, to prepare it. If they ſometimes added to theſe 


gifts of kind and ſimple nature, what they had taken in 
hunting and fiſhing, it was aten but "owns vecaſion 


of ſome public feaſt; - 
Tuzsz extraordinary feſtivals wha held at no ſlated | 
times. The gueſts themſelves ſhewed' no alteration i in 
their uſual characters. In theſe meetings they were not 
at all more gay or ſprightly, than at other times. 'A 


_- Hirit of indolenice and liſtleſsneſs appeared i in their coun- 
tenances. Their dances were fo grave and ſolemn, that 
the motions of their bodies were expreſſive of the dulneſs 


of their ſouls. But theſe gloomy feſtivals, like thoſe 


clouded ſkies: that are the fote-runners of a tempeſt, were 


ſeldom. concluded without bloodſhed. Theſe ſavages, 
who were: ſo temperate when alone, grew drunk when 


aſſembled in companies, and their (intoxication excited 
and revived- thoſe: family diſſenſions that were either 


only ſtifled, or not entirely extinguiſhed :\ and thus 


theſe feſtivals terminated in maſlaeres, Hatred, and 


CS irs _ revenge, 


* 66 could 95 3 
1 — minds of thels: {avages. wre perpetuated, by theſe oo 
Vuoivial pleaſures. In the height of theſe entertainments, 
te and relations embraced. one another, and _— 
at they would wage war upon the continent. 
Tur Caripbees embarked upon boats, made of « ae 
1 wiee, chat had been gelled by burning its roots. Whole 
N years had been taken up in bollowing theſe canoes,” by 
5 bdatchets mady of one, ot by the means of fire ilfully 
applied within che trunk of che tree, in order to bring it 
. to the moſt convenient -form. When theſe free and vo- 
Uuntary wWarxieps arrive on che coaſts of Guiana, they go 
in queſt of the Araucos, who. fotmerly drove them out 
ftom thence, At their return from this military expedi - 
tion, Which. is the more ſpeedily brought to a concluſion, 
a8. mutual enmity readers it more eruel and ſpirited, the 
ſavages fell, again into their former ſtate of indolence and 
N inactivity .. u eehte 1 226 41 1 51 Spy int; : 
_ Tx Spaniards, notwithſtanding the advantage. of fire 
arms, did nat continue long at war with this people, nor 

were they always. ſucceſsful... At firſt they ſought only 
for gold, and afterwards, for ſlaves: ; but not meeting with 
any mines, and the Caxibbecs being ſo proud and ſullen, 
that they died hen made laves : the Spaniards gave up _ 
all. thoughts of making conqueſts, that they thought of 
little conſequence, and that they could neither acquire 
5 nor preſerve without conſtant and bloody wars. ys 
1 "yg Tas Engliſh and French'being-apprized of theſe tranſ: | 
* ti ING actions, ventured to equip a ſmall fleet, in order to in- 
— on tercept the Spapifh veſſels which frequented theſe lati- 
the Tind- tudes. The advantages gained, inereaſed ihe number of 
iftands,and pirates. Peace, which frequently took place in Europe, 
8 * ak __ theſe e e The cuſtom that pre- 
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vailed among the Spaniards, of S 
Wenden eee. ſuch piraciess. | 
Tus two nations had long been acquainted with ty 
Windward iſlands, without ever thinking of making uy 
| ſettlement there, or having been able to fix upon the 
mode of doing it. They were, perhaps, apprehenfive of 
_ irritating ihe Caribbees, by whom they had been fa- 
vourably received: or, perhaps, they Confidered, that a b 
ſoil which afforded none of thoſe productions that were ge 
of uſe in the old world, was unworthy of their attention. | 
At length, however, ſome Engliſh and French, the for- 
mer headed by Warner, the latter by Defnathbuc, landed 
at St. Chriſtopher's on the ſame day, at two oppoſite 
parts of the iſland. The frequent loſſes they ſuſtained, 
ſerved to convince them both, that they certainly: would 
never triumph over, and enrich themſelves with the ſpoils | 
of the common enemy, unleſs they had ſome fixed reſi- 
55 | dence, ports, and a place of general renden vous. As 
: they had no notion of commerce, agriculture, ar con- 
queſt, they amicably. divided the coaſts of the iſland, 
| where they accidentally met together. The natives of 
the country retired from the ſpot they were fixed upon, 
telling them at the ſame time, that land muſt ether be very 
bad, or very ſcarce with them, fince they were come from, ſo 
great a diſtance, and had expaſed ee Wes _ 
ers to ſeth for it among them,” as 
Tus court of Madrid were not ſo besseldty indlined. A, 
Frederic of Toledo, who was ſent to Braſil in the year 
1630, with a powerful fleet, to attack the Dutch, was 
ordered in his paſſage to deſtroy the pirates, Who, ac- 
cording to the prejudices of that nation, had invaded 
one of their territories. The vicinity of two active and 
induſtrious nations, occaſioned the greateſt anxiety to the | 
«10 wot — EIT b 
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| BOOKboexpoſad to attacks, if any other people mould come to 
a" in that part of America; ooo 9 ns 
Tu French and Engliſh” in vain united Abeir weak 
| powers againſt the common enemy: they were beaten, 
and thoſe, ho were not either killed in the action, or 
not taken priſoners, Hed for ſhelter with the utmoſt pre- 
| <ipation into the neighbouring iſlands. When the dan- 
1 8 ger was over, they moſt of them returned to their former 
ſettlements. Spain, whoſe attention was engroſſed by 
objects ſhe conſidered as of greater importance, diſturbed 
them no more; taking it for granted, perhaps, that their 
mutual jealouſſes would occaſion their deſtruction. 
-//UnyorToNATELY for the Caribbees, the two nations, 
chus conquered, ſuſpended their rivalſhip." The Carib- 
| bees, already. ſuſpected of forming a "coliſpiracy in St. 
9H Chriſtopher's; were either baniſhed or deftroyed,”” Their 
wives,” their proviſions, and even the land they occupied, 
were ſeized upon. A ſpirit of reſtleſsneſs, the conſe- 
quence of uſurpation, inelined the Europeans to believe, 
that the other favage nations had entered into the con- 
ſpiracy; and they were therefore attacked in their iflands. 
In vain did thoſe plain and inoffenſive men; who Had no 
inclination to contend for the poſſeffion of a- land which 
they confidered not as their: property, remdve the boun- 
daries of their habitations, in proportion as we advanced, 
with our encroachments ; they were ſtill purſued with the 
ſame eagerneſs and obſtinacy. As ſoon as they perceived 
that their lives or liberties were in danger, they at length 
took up arms; and the ſpirit of rebenge, which always 
goes beyond the injury, muſt have ſometimes contributed 
to render them cruel, though not unjuſt. 
Ix the earlier times, the Engliſh and the French con- 
Gdered the Caribbees as their common enemy; but this 
Kind of, neee was frequently interrupted. It 
implied 
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fully contrived to be at peace ſometimes with one nation, 


and ſometimes with the other and' thus they gained the 
advantage of having only one enemy at à time. This ma- 


nagement would have been but of little avail to thieſe 


iſlanders, had not Europe, ſcarce paying any attention 55 


to a few.adventurers, whoſe excurſions had as yet been 
of no uſe to her, and not ſufficiently enlightned to pene · 
trate into futurity, neglected. both the care of governing 
them, as well as that of putting them in a condion to 
extend or recover the advantages they bad; already. ac- 
quired. ;. The, indifference ſhewn. by the two mother 
countries to theſe particulars, .determined their ſuhjects of 
the new world, in the month of January 1650, to en- 
ter into an alliance,” ſecuring to, each people; thoſe-,poſe 
ſeſſions the various events. of war had progured them, and 
which till then. bad been totally unſettled: , This alliance 
was accompanied with an offenſive and defenſive, league, 
to compel the natives of the country to join in this plan, 
to which their fears Aleph Is to accede the very 
ſame year, ä 
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By this RA that eſtabliſhed u. cs 3 


of America, France obtained Guadeloupe, Martinieo, 


Granada, and ſome other leſs conſiderable acquiſuions. 


England was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Barbadoes, 
Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, and ſeveral other iſlands of 


little value: St. Chriſtopher's belonged to both nations. 
The Caribbees were confined to Dominica and St. Vin-⸗ 


cent's; where all the ſcattered body of this people — 
| and did not at that time exceed in number boo men. 
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Ar this period the Engliſh ſettlements had acquired; he 


eke government, which, though not free from deſect, French = 
tle at St | 
Domingo. 


F of form, and were in a 
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| 200 K flouriſhing ſtate. On the contrary, the French colonies 
8 a great number of their inhabitants, 
reduced to the deepeſt deſpair, from the neceſſity they 
were under of ſubmitting to the tyranny of excluſive pri- 
vileges. Theſe men, paſſionately attached to liberty, 
fled to the northern ecoaſt of St. Domingo, à place of 
refuge for adventurers of their on country, ſince they 

\_— had ere out a. amm een 
n F ec, G M 

1 Tu were called binnen) becauſe they Miese 

A | the 'cuſtom'of the ſavages, in drying the food they lived 

MF upon'by ſmoke, i in places called Buccans. As they had 

no Wives; nor children, they uſually aſſociated two in 
company, to affiſt one another in family duties. In 
theſe ſweĩeties property was common, and the laſt ſur- 
| vivor inherited all that remained. Theſt was unknown 
| among them, though no precautions were taken againſt 

a and what was wanting at home was freely taken from 

ſome of the neighbours, without any other reſtriftion - 

* than\ that of a previous intimation, if they were at home, 

0 3 I not, 6f making them acquainted with it at their re- 
turn. Differences ſeldom happened, and when they did, 
were eaſily adjuſted. If the parties, however, were ob- 

| ſtinate, they decided the matter by fire arms. If the 
905 ball entered at the back or the ſides, it was conſidered as 
; 2 mark of treachery, and the aſſaſſin was immediately 
put to death. The ancient laws of the country were 
diſregarded, and by the uſual ſea baptiſm they had re- 
92 _ ceived, in paſſing the Tropic, they eonſidered them- 
ſelyes exempted from all obligation to obey them. They 
had even ſunk their family name to aſſume others, bor- 
rowed from terms — paahA ns von: 
ne to tee 274010285 
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— thels barbarians conſilted" 61 # hir — 
wy in the blood of the animals, they killed in hunting; — 


a pair of drawers, dirtier than the ſhirt, and made 
in the ſhape of a brewer's apton; a girdle made of ſea- 


ther, on which a very ſhort ſabre was hung and ſome 


knives; a hat, without any rim, except a flap before, 
in order to take hold of it; and ſhoes without ſtockings. 
Their ambition was ſatisfied, if they could but provide 


themſelves with a gun that carried balls of an ounce weight, 


Wl with a pack of about five and twenty or thirty dogs. 

Tux whole employment of the Buccaneers conſiſted in 
hunting the wild bulls, of which there were great num- 
bers in the iſland, ſince the Spaniards had brought them. 


As ſoon as they were killed they were immediately fkin- 


ned, and the purſuit was never ended, till they had 
knocked down as many bulls as there were huntſmen in 


company. Some pieces of the fleſh were then prepated 


and ſeafoned only with "Jamaica pepper and juice of 
orange. They ate no bread, and drank only water. 


This was. their eonſtant and daily employment, and was 
carried on till they had provided themſelves with a ſuffi- 


cient number of ſkins to ſupply the veſſels of the ſeveral 
nations that traded in thoſe ſeas. Theſe were then ſent 
to ſale in ſome frequented: road; and cartied thither by 
men who were called engages,” or bondimen; a ſet of 


perſons who were uſed to ſell - themſelves in Europe to 


ſerve as ſlaves in the colonies, during the term of three 
years. One of theſe wretches, preſuming to repreſent 
to his maſter, who always fixed upon a Sunday for this 
voyage, that God bad forbidden | ſuch a practice, when 


be had declared, fir days ſhalt then labour, and on the ſeventh 


day ſhalt thou rel: And I, replied the brutal Buccaneer, 


I fay to thee: fix days thou ſalt kill bulls and firip them of 


their ſkins, and an the ſeventh day thou ſhalt carry their hides 
„ 9 | . 
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1 This command--was followed by blows, 
— ſometimes enforce . nne — 


dience to the laws of God. | 
Max of ſuch a caſt, habityated to abe. 3 
and ferding every day on freſh meat, were little ex poſed 
to diſeaſes. Their excurſions were only ſuſpended by a 
light fever, which laſted one day, and was not felt the 


next: They muſt, however, have been weakened by 
length of time, under a climate of too intenſe a heat, to 


enable. them dy ſupport ſo hard and ML, a manner x of 


8 indeed, 1 enemy; ith, Tad" 
cancers had reaſon to fear. The Spaniſh colony, at firſt 
ſo conſiderable, was reduced to nothing. Neglected and 


forgotten by the mother country, it had even loſt the re- 


membrance of its former greatneſs. The. ſew inhabi- 
tants that ſurvived, lived. in a ſtate of indolence ; their 


llaves had nothing to do but to ſwing them in their ham- 


mocks. Conſined to thoſe wants only that are ſatisfied 
by nature, frugality prolonged. their lives to an old age, 


rarely to be met with in more temperate climates., | 
Ir is probable they would not have been rouzed from 


their indolence, had not the enterprizing and active ſpirit 
of their enemies purſued them in proportion. as they re- 
treated. | Exaſperated at length, from having their tran- 


quility and eaſe continually diſturbed, they invited from 
the continent and from the neigbouring iſtands ſome = 


troops who fell upon the diſperſed Buccaneers. They 


unexpectedly attacked theſe barbarians in ſmall parties in 


their excurſions, or in the night - time, when retired into 


their huts, and many of them were maſſacred, Theſe 
adventurers would moſt probably have been all deſtroyed, 


had they not formed themſelves into a body for their 
mutual defence. — neee eee 


of 
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of ſeparating;themſclves in the day time, but met toge- 


ther in the evening. - If any one of them was miſſing, it 

was ſuppoſed that he was either taken priſaner or killed, r 
and the chace was delayed, till he was either ſound, or 
mis death revenged; We may eaſily conceive how much 
blood muſt have been ſhed by ſuch ruffans, belonging to 


no country, and ſubject to no laws z: hunters and war- 
riors from the calls of nature and inſtinct;ʒ and excited to 
murder and maſſacres from being habituated to attack, 


and from the neceſſity of defending themſelves. In the 
height of their fury, they devoted every thing to de- 


ſtrudion, without any diſtinction of ſex or age, The 


Spaniards, at: length, deſpaiting of being able to get the 


better of ſuch ſavage and obſtinate enemies, took the re- 
ſolution. of deſtroying all the bulls: of the iſlands, by a 
general chace. The execution of this deſign having de- 
priyed the Buccaneers of their uſual reſourees, put them 
under the en of e Fanny and, n 
the land. e 


France, who el eee dad Alien for ber ſub- 


jects theſe ruffians, whoſe ſucceſles were only temporary, 
| acknowledged. them, however, as ſoon as: they formed 
themſelves; into ſettlements... In 1665, the ſent them 
over an honeſt, and ſenfible man to govern hem. He 
took with him ſeveral women, who, like moſt, of thoſe 
who have at different periods been ſent. into the new 
world, were noted for their vices and licentiguſneſs. 


The Buccaneers were not- offended at the profligacy of | 


_ their manners. 1 dv not aefira un fo give me an account of 
| your. paſt congudt,. was the ſpeech each of them made to 
the. woman that chance had. allotted him. Lu did wor 


then belong to me. Give me your word, for the Future, as 
jun are now: mine; I acquit you of what. is paſt. Then, 


Wa band on the, We of his gun, be added: 
This 
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20 This will-rovenge me of your! breach "of faith 3 if -you' att * 
3 ibis toni raruminiy he true to my ji eee 
The Eng. The "Engliſh had not waited till their rivals had ob- 
tained a firm ſettlement in the great Nntiiles to procurs 


I con- 
quer Ja- 
ka 5 
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themſelves an eſtabiiſnment there: The declining ſtare 


of the kingdom of Bpainy weaketied by its internal divi- 


 fions; by the revolt of Catalonia and Portugal; by the com- 


motion of Naples, by the deſtructon of its formi- 


dude infantry in the pleins of Roeroy, by its won 


loſſes in the Netherlands, by the incapaciey of its m. 
niſters, and even by the extinction of ' that Hat 


pride, which, after bau ing been kept up and melntained 


dy faxing itſelf on great objects, had degenerated into an 
_ Indolear haughtineſs all theſe circumſtances; tending 


1655, joined her, ix'order 40 ſhare in the ſpoil of akiggE· 
dom haſtening to deſtruction in every part 


to the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy, leſt no fo , 


doubt that war might be ſucceſsfully waged agent er. 
|  Frunice ſkilfully took the advantage of theſe -eonfuſions 


ſhe had partly occaſioned, and Cromwel, in the vyeat 


Tuis conduct of the protector eauſed u reveft among 


tte beſt Engliſh officers, who, conſidering it as an- 
| ſtance of great injuſtioe, determined td quit the ſerviee. 


Fhey thought that the will of their ſupertiors could not 


give ſanction to an enterprize, tyhich violated all the 


ptinciples of equity, and that by concurring to put it 
into execution, they would be guilty of the greateſt 


crime... The reſt of the Europeans looked upon theſe 
primeiples of virtue rand honour as the effect of that re- 
publicun- and fanatical ſpirit; which chen pievailed in 
ICI eee ch 
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wage the mulitud; ve ar lire able een 
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minds of thoſe able men who attentively Rudied the fete | 
ral progreſs of affairs. They wers ſeaſiblethat if the rapid 
and extraordinary ſuccelies/ of France were not checked 
dy ſorne-Loreigir powet, 'the ved enttrely ſpoil the Spa-' 
niarde, «impoſe on: hem what laws ſhe pleaſedg compel = 
thein.z0-the-marriage of thelnfanta yrith Lewis the 14th 
ſecure &© herſelf. the. inheritance aſ Charles the th, and 
oppreſy.che liberty of Europe, that ſhe had formerly pro- 
refed, Cromwel), who had lately ſubverted. he govern - 
ment of his country, ſeemed a fit perſon to gira g-check 
to the power of kings : hut be was Jooked. upon-as the. 
weakeſt of ances 8 obſerwed 20 forms 
. om 
Tatar obſervations couki-not poſſibly eſtape me deep 
and penetrating genius of the” oſurper,© Eure 
he wi defirous vf preſerving tbbe l the-nation: 
entetraiped of ris abilicies, by ſome ſignal 
4. Fa declared: W W 


pantics.”- He imagined it tote —— 


to begin by ferating a convedtion>with FranceF and uf. 
terwards to attack her, When he had made himſelf matter 
of thoſe poſſeffions that were the objects of hie ambitibn. 
Whitever truth there may: be in theſe conſectures, 'which,? 
however, may be ſupported from the evidence of 

and are, at leaſt, conſiſtent with the charage. -of-ibe 
extraordinary politician, who is ſuppaſed to haye adopted 
Vor. II. en 
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this expedition. {nog af; e cr cane fd NJ 1er. 
very / moderate abilities. They were at batiance with 


errors, they; perceived. their enemies fall into, inſpining 


af their conduct were however, appointed; who, under 
the name oſ commiſſatiea checked! their . operatiane. 


| Wie. bee dt be coe which ae den 
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teh 8; method.Qf reaſoning ; 3be Engliſtuwentints.the 


Ares fuft attempts were Krotedaigoindt: the town. 
af St: Demisgo he inhabitants retirec into the woods 
e ſhelters; as dn 36. Hey ſaw a large fleet of ſhips 
commanded. by Fenn, and, nine thouland: land forces 
headed, by, Venables, appear. before the, city... But dhe 


theſe fugitives with froſh, courage, they returned, and com: 
pelled. the enemy te deimbark with diſgrace, This miſ- 
tune was the conſequence of the ill cee ef lun of 


„Tune commanders of this entorptize, were mem of 


each other, and ill affefted :to-the proteRor.  Infpeftors 


Thy er who were ſent from Europe, were the very 
af 4 of he mga hb tht men from Bar- 
cs, And St. Chriftapher's,, were omen robbers. 
Then were, not allured, by the hopes of plynder, che only 
ones that an work upon men of this caſt ;, an 
nt too Which. 2 expericace,of all ages as 

dug ual ſput. to inſure ſuoceſs in 
ſtant and. dangerous. enterprises. Things were, ſo 
circamſtanced, that. the ſoldiers comd not be .upan 
gbd terms with their officers, nor the gfficers with one 
another, nor the commiſſaries With either , Proper 
arms, proviſions. fit for the climate, and neceſſary in- 
— the management" of eee were,w} 
wanting. Scat ry $0! mon? b5 50. yer 19 wo? 
„Tus execution of this attack mo ae to. the 
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e Mie EAST AND er Dünsen: = | 
Bern affe Sd wikhaus:dangers.invem in ine pott itſeli, . 
condugted/without i guide 82 ry. miles diftaaceso They nn 


D wandere d bo ger our das, without ger 
provißane- . Mahenfled by Ahe Enteſer hat. of che all- 


mate, And diſhesmemed by She wiſungdlenſtanding of Shair 


Sen, sey did, npt even Sontend nh abe Spaniagds © 
for weary ig they. Jared thought, chemfelvettin, Au 2 
whoa ghey had get hrck 46 itheirhips, . 1.1 /01ms Now's 

2% Bur ill: ſuggeſan Sontribuged Mala WES aontend- - 
1 Parties, Ahat were bighix exaſperated with cab ther, 
Ihe Fngliſb, who.,could not hack che thought pfolub. - 
+Rijon;and humiliation, reclaimed. by che very, faults they 
bad: cagunitisd,) and..called. hack t6 2. deve of heir Du 


54 to a ſenſe of duty, and a thirſt for glory, Hiled for 
1 7 A hxed Rs © if, DFR Pere 
9 og al ge 1 N 
1 and gid.got ws or 9 — Fw 
ing an : 
ri, | Eros hing 1 6 Pall 
ÞÞ K age hg e Ff 19 
When wiesen e absent : 
1525 _— 
Minis .of the ſeyeral er 
ve ihecoloni $ tips to rempve the 99589 _ 
mountains, lexring.goly, 16 the er pn a.city with | 
99 inhabitants, moveables, treaſures, or provilons., _ TY 
degree. Tbey ſent out derachments on every e,. 10 erst 
eh exprofe: epders: 40 deſtiny Sibry thing they: met 
with. The anxiety: they felt on finding theſe parties ger,. noinb- 
Ms been 5 . Haar oh 


N Mane i 5x road hen 
a 1 1 ie 
9 
* 
which! — 
pirat ther by oftering.ther 
= Text g — N rg for. eee to jpacce 
wall Hg; aafige. exa(pecated abs; beſicged do the higheſt * eee 
51861 


The Bus- 
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| he hit of vr} 


FOOTER maps hl fete by thi 
than any her; the mottality which increaſed 


amvag them every day; the dread; [they were under of 
-being/-attacked. by alt wie forces of the net world = ul 
- Hheſe! citcumftancey' conſpired. bo mare them elamour- 
Fhe- cowardly. deſer- 


of good fortune 
DN 4nd ede dent 


7 T ire 8 a 


11 


ee for returning to England. 
bien of, ſo riah a prize at Jamaics;' which. they had 
almoſt reſolved upon, woyld have ſpon ;expoſed. 
-the mortifyigg-reproaches of their country, 
 Siſcortipt paſture land, where, the Spainiatds 
Feed their numerous! Rocks.” 80 uncxpeRted an 

{. occaſioned A pa eb * cen 


2 . 
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= convinced the beſieged,” that they could) 


o 


| Hy 


in_the foreſts « or precipiges,, where they 
en 


Tyccou ee eee een 
F iſland, Lil they, were, redoced'to. the 


They: unagimodilyy. Xa 518, 
Be to ſet ſail” for” Cuba. © Here they were receiyed 
1. 
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greateſt 


caneers ra- extretnities ; and from "hat time it Ras bern one of the 


rates. 
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Fe on valuable polſeflions'| er weed Mg: new 
ſeas. ori- ,t 
gin, men- » Zeros the Engliſn had Wee ee as 


ebenen wales and the French at St. Domingo, 
| of the * 


5 745 5 . 


oh 


owe pirates of 
* who have ſince been W 


20 


by 
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By "irene: _” 


of the ſmall iflind'bf Tortuga and f6trifyjngciemiehres Coun, 
there,” had with am amazing intrepidity, made excurfions 7 


againſt the "common" enemy. They formed” themſelves 

into finall. - conſiſting''of fiſty;"4' hundred, or 

a hundred un fifty n ec A en 'of u greater Rr. 
ſmaller fize, was their only armament. Here they were 

expöſed night und day to all the inclemencies of the wea- VI 


tber Without having ſcarce room enough do lay downs 


A love of independence, the greateſt bleſſing of thoſe'who ' 
are not proprietors of land, tendering” them averſe-ſrom ' 
thi mutual reſtraints impoſed by ſociety for the'com- = 
mon #660; they paid therefore nö regard to theſe, and 
ſome ſang, whilſt others were deſirous of going to ſleeb 
As che autburity they had ennferred upon theiy captzia, 
waxceonfined. u his giving orders in battle, they lie 
therefore in ab greateſt; conſuſion. Reſembling the ſj- 
vageswarithent any:apprebenfion oſ wanting, and: with- 
qut-any attention" to pteſerve the neceſſaries of diſe, they 
wera: conſtantly expoſed to the ſevereſt extremities of 
hunger and chirſto But deriving even from their very 
a flup araniperted them to a degree af frenny. They 
nevet:detiberitet}-on the attack, but it was their cuſtom 
to bad the:thip'ias> ſoon as-pofiible>ri) The ſmallneſo of 
theiwwelſcls; ad then ſkill- they ſhewed in the manage 
ment. of them toened them nom the, fre of the greater | 
ſlripy 3 and hey preſented only the fore part of their little 
Lang ese Lure who: fired” at the ran 
BR gs” (As foon as they melt 4 
grapptings' the largeſ# (hip dul dom eſcaped them!) 
IN caſes Bf extivine höcefty, they attacked the people 


n 


ee nas, dit fell „5 Ss 


D3 | "They - 


by the name of Bilccaneers, had driven the Spaniards out B O -"» 
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ere that the cruelties they had exertiſed ou 
— the inhabitants of the new world, juſtified the impleca- | 
ble/avetfion they. had: ſworn-againiſt them. But this was 
- heightened: by a perſonal pique, from the mortification 
they felt, in ſeeing, thiem(ſelyes debarred from. the privilege - 
"uy oſ hunting and fiſhing; which they juſily conſidered as na- 
=_ taural, richt. duch ere their principles of juſtice and 
—_ religion, that whenever they embarked on any,eipeditions. 
| | they: uled- 40 pray to heaven for the ſucceſs of it; and: 
they nevet returned froth the plunder, ages an, 
„  _ rebuitheSthanks to God for their victory. 1 
Tus ſbips thay failed from Europe into . fel. 
dom teinpted- their avidiry : the metehangife they gn 
tained, would not have been eaſtly- ſold, nor been very 
profitable to theſe harbarians in thoſe early times. They 
always waited for tbem o their return; when they were 
 bertains that they trere laden with geld, flbver, jewels, 
' and all the valuable produltions of the new world. I, 
| thy mer wie ge im. they never failed to attavie 
2: As to the fleets, they followed them, till they ſailed 
| Geh of Bahama; and a8 ſoun a any one of 
: — the: ſhips was ſeparatec by aceident from the reſt, it w 
diaben. The Spaniardsz who trembled at dhe apprbdch 
| of the Buccaneers, whom they called devils, immedtately 
ſurrenadgred. Quarter was granted if the Eargo werd 3 
rich oner if not, all ehe priſotiers were thrown into the ſeas 
Pr Lacrary, 4 native of Dieppe, had no more 
an four pleces of canon and twentyseight ten on ay 
one f his veſſels : with this ſmall number he ventüred 
_ tv/artack the vice-aditiral of tbe galten. Efe boarded 
nim, having fifſt given orders to fink Wis Own veſſel; "und 
the ere were ſo ſurpfiged und intimida ted; by this daring 
inſtanee of | bravery, that they made no reſiſtance. He 
ö 5 who was then 
War 3 4 65 engaged 
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"dag at play with his friend, and having pref 
piſtol to his throat,” compelled: him to whe wi 1 i 
commander, with the greater part of the eres, ey tay 
at the neareſt" cape,” as; an | uſeleſs burthen to the” ſhi 
rhey had fo ill defended, and reſerved only a ſafficient 
number of ſailors'to work her. 

Firrv- ry Biceaneers who had lalled its al anden 


ſea, proceeded as far as Cafifornia. Ty return into 


the northern Tea they were obliged to (ail two thouſand 
leagues againſt the witid, and in a cahoe. The 


arrived at the ftreights of Magellan, when di ilappointe 5 


and chagrined at having made no plunder in ſo rich a 


country, they "took the reſolution to ſteer again their 
courſe towards Peru. They had intefligence giwen them, 
that there was in the port of Auea, à ſhip whoſe cargo 
was valutd at ſeveral millions: they took" i, ane nes * 


diitely embatked upon it, 


Micnaz de Basco, Jonque and 3 le 881 


were cruizing before Carthagena with three ſmall veſſels: 
when two men of war failed out of the harbour with or- 

ders to attack theſe Buccaneers, and to bring them alive 

or dead. The pirates bad no ſooner perceived the, but 


— 


they began the engagement ind took them. Thoſe who 


were 556 killed in the action were ſet on more With 
a letter of thanks to the governor, for having ſent two 


ſuch good mips; at the ſame time acquainting him, 


that if he had ſtill any to ſpare, hey would wait for | 
them a fortnight ;* but if they bad no money on board, | 
on men were not to expect any quarter. 


HE captains Michael and Brouage, — . received 
Wag es that, in order to elude their vigilance, a very 


valuable cargo had been ſhipped from Carthagena in veſ- 
ſels carrying à foreign flag; fell upon the two Dutch 


Dips, that were loaded with this treaſure, and plundered 


8 5 them. 


bo died the crueltiy of dur u 1 us OTE | 


Vid!" Abe Dune ee n 


aner eben b ſtrengrh und fize, dared to 
ede Michael te Bae opehlys thut if he had berm alone, 


*We"woul® not haue been {6 ſuoceſafal. Let! us begin abe 
Arbe again, replied" che baptnin, with bavghtineſs, and 
* igi=n0mp nien Mull only de >fpeftator ef the engagement. 
len i Yengquerer, I will not only; haut the i ver yon 
carry len brd, but bath pour foips. Mall 40% be mine Tbe 
Duteh, fur from nocepting the challenge, quickly made 


: off, hearing) that if they took any time * of it, 


hey would not have the liberty of refuſing. 5 


opthin Lawrence eee een 


| Spaniſh ſhips, carrying each ſixty pieces of cannon, and 


0 fifteen hundred men. You baue, ſaid he, addrefing bim - 


ſelf xd his cumpanions, wo much experience not to be ſen- 


ale "your dangers und tos much courage to frar it: On 
tzis brenſtom tus muft' avail ourſelves of every circumflance, 
) Baz tuety' thing, attack ond defend ourſelves at 7 


- ame: Vabur, artifice; raſbneſs and even deſpair itſelf, mu 
«"511b $4 plejed.- Li us dreai the ignoming* of a defeat ; 


" 3 © 0-672 
"7 a his f ſpeech b, that was received with yeh ap- 
pladle, the cdptain Called to him the braveſt of che Buc- 
elect?! And M the preſence of the reſt” ordered bim 


, -Y 58 {et fire't6 che Fun- powder; on the firſt Ignal he ſhould 


"2 be ve im; evitncing, by this reſelution, that they muſt 
" either tkpeR” death” or defend themſelves, He then 

_ ranged His men G both fidet of his vkffel, and raifing his 
vice; iordevite be more diſfinctiy heard by every one, 
And extendinghiv hand toward the enemy a muſt, fays 


©''he, i phfe betebern'26H1P n end fre upon them" from every 
Fan This plan of operation was executed with equal 


2 N82 and diſpateh. The gallcons, however, were not 


4 90 ' | ; taken 3 
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to continue to combat againſt a haodful of reſoluze men, 
who, even in their retreat, had carried away the hononr 


his death, for the diſgrace his ignorance and gowardice 


had ſtamped upon his. country, pes Wake + gd 


eee eee 
- Wray they. bad oe u confgderable betys, 88 fr 


among chem went to St. Domingos and the. Engliſh to 
Jamaica. Each perſon holding up bis hand /ſolemilly 


prdteſted that he had, ſecreted nothing of what he bad 
If any among them were. convicted, of perjury, 
A a caſe that ſeidom happened, he Was leſtz as; ſoon n 
opportunity offered itſelf, upon ſome deſert inland, as 2 


tuaitor unworthy to live in ſociety... Such brave men 


among them as had deen maimed, in any of their expe · 
ditions, were firſt provided for, If they had loſt a hand, 
an arm, 2 leg, or a foot, they received two hundred 


crowns. An eye, a finger, or a toe, loſt in fight, was 
valued only at half the above ſum. The wounded were 
allowed a crown a day, to enable them to have their 


wounds taken care of, If they bad not money enough 
0 anſwer theſe ſeyeral demands, the whole company 


were obliged to engage in forme freſh. expedition, and to 


continue it till they had acquired a_ ſufficient flock, to 


enahle them to ſatisfy ſuch honourable oontracts. 


+, AFTER this att of j „ 


of che victory. Tue Spaniſh commander ataned,. . by | 


Hog held their rendez vous at the iſland of Tortugay,in 
order to divide the ſpoil; but afterwards, the French 


„of the booty was divided into as many ſhares as there 


eee eee 
him- 


were Buccaneers. The commander could only lay claim 
to a- ſingle ſhare as the reſt but they complimented him 
ad e 


RE 
TY /but the (hips company, were ſa reduced in anner gk 
chat they either were nat able, or had not courage e2pugh to 
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S the perſon wid had 


* 


Reted it dur and furniſbed it with neceffiry 4fu and 


 UthihhuthiGoh," us entitled to- 1 "Hd of all che prizes. 
— Had any inſdende in the divifibn of the 


bobty; for every ſhare was determined Y lot. In- 


muances or fach rigid juſtice" 4b this, dre nöt eafily net 


' with” und they extended even to the dead. Their ſhare 


was given #6 the man wb was known to be their kom- 


pamon hen Hive, and therefore their belr- If the per- 


fon,” who Hadi been killed, had no intimate, his part was - 
ſent to dis relations, When they were Endwn. If there” 
were nd friends or relations, it was Gififibiited in chari- 
ty to 1 pbor aul to thurches, which were to priy for tie . 

in whoſe name theſe benefackions wete given, the 


perſo 
Fruits of inhurhan but neceſſary piratical plonders. 


| F When theſe duties had been complied with; they then 
indulged themſelves in all Kinds of profufion. Vibounded 


N $4, je in gaming, Wine, women, every kind 
df debauchery was carried to the utmoft pitch of exceſs, 


and was topped only by the want which fuch ptofulions 


brought on. Thoſe men who were enriched with ſeveral 
millions, were in an inftant totally ruined, and deſtiture 
of clothes or provisions. They returned to fea, and . 
new ſupplies they acquired were ſoon laviſhed in the ſame. 
manner. If they wete "aſked, what ſatisfaction they 
could find in diffipating fo rapidly, what they had gained 
with ſo much Aeg; they made this very inge 
nuous reply; 0 Expoſed -as we are, to ſuch a variety 


ek dangers,” our life is torally different" from that of 
other men. Why ſhould we, who are” alive to-day, - 
| © and may be dead to- mori , think of hoarding up? we 
| bu ER * the mw e have lived, but never think 


n Parts $2 ot upon 
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6 upon that which, is tb come. Our tonctaris'rathered.BO'DIG 


Tus Spaniſh colonies flattming thertifelves with bs 


hopes of ſecing an end of their miſeries; and reduce - 45 | 


moſt to deſpair in finding themſelves 4 perpetual pẽ,h u 
theſe ruſflah i grew weary of navigation: They gave. 
up all the power, convenlences; and fortune nr d- 
nectiuns procured them, and formed themfeves an 
into ſo many diftinct and ſeparate ſtates. They were en. 
ſible of che inconveniences' arifing from ſuth u conduct, 
and owed: thett, but the dread of falling into ene Hands 
of fapacious and ſ#vige men, had greater infutree over 
ther tan the dictates of hofivur, intereſt” and policy. 
erer. that 1 of inne which es- 

' Tits bee bl u increaſe the n N 
of the Buccaneers.” As yet they had only appeared in tbe 
Spaniſh Settlements, in order to carry off ſome neceſſũ - 
tes ef lifes "when! they were in want of them. They no 
ſborier found their kaptures begin to ditunith. than they 
determined to recover by land what they had loſt ar ſea.” 

The richeſt and moſt populbus cbuntries of the cbntinent 
were plüündered and laid waſte.” The culture of lands Was 
equally neglected with navigation and the Spaniards 
dared nd more appear in their | public _ TOE fail ra 
*. Krfrades+6 which they belohged: Womb 
Au the Buccaneets, who Fe chene i in 
this new ſpecies of excurſions, Montbar, a gentleman of 

Languedoc, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, Having, 
| by chance, in his infancy, met With a eitcumſtantial ac- 
count of the eruelties practiſed in the conqueſt of che 
new world, he conceived an averſion that he cartied to a 
degree di frenny againſt that nation that had cot 


mitted ſuch enotmities. Upon this point à ſtory is told 


LAS 


s ſquandet'life away than to preferve it!? ⁊ — f 
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— TO was nary 

tg part of a "Frenchman, who quarre dug 4 

; e Mt upen the perſon who Farben the 

With io much fury, that be would habe 

a ; Had ne not been reſcued ddt of his bande. 42 
bated imagination eontioually repitſented to hir innu- 
5 merible mnultitudes of people maſfacred by favage'thonfters 
N den outef Spain! He wis animated with a Hrefiti- 
' Me nrdbar to wenge Oo much iand cent bicecd. 0 Fe en- 
chuſaſm hieb the ſpirit of bumanity-wotked Mb up to, 
vn tuned into a tage mote eruel even than; that“ Uf te- 
nztzous ſuhatieifm, to which ſo many bunian:viAiny bad 
beef! ſacrificed.: Phe manes of theſe” unhappy ſuffutert 
ſosmed torouze/him and call upon him for 
| Head heard ſume account of the Buccaneers N wi 

| iich tc beute moſh; invererate] enemies to ehe Spatith 
WE r on; bogs itt hElens, 
join them. "> W1 [ N Ns DIRE 4% + 9010 Mispg, * sz | 
ln e paſſage: they met with a, Spaniſh yell Uttacked. 
+: it, andcas it was: uſual in thoſe times, immediatelybbcurd. 
ed; it. Menthat, with 4 ſabre in his Sand, felt upon 
| the enemy, broke through them, and Rurrhing tire 

85 from une end. of the ip to the beer) levelled” Gery 
ar, thing chat oppoſed. him. When be Mad wompelied>tiic. 
enemy to ſurrender, leaving to his companious- the hop- 
pinels of idividing': de zich 3 boy, he contented fine 

with the ſavage pleaſure of contemplatingethe dead bodivs 

of the Spaniards,. lying i in heaps togethery8gaiok ah⁰h̊ 

he had, (worn a conſtant aid deadly) hütreſll fg 
Fire ppertühitzes ſoon” oecufftd, That, 8 


worse in d bf revenge. without edtin ns ig fe, 
The ſuip de Was in*#ved at che coat of Bt: N 
where” the Buctaneers on land imedistel/ Applied 
a n * proviſions for brandy.” As 3 
offered 


of werf puts (aj; by dene hre v n cer 


ir Trp mies had. over-run the” coun waſte \ a 
1 15 1 carrie{oft all they ey crafty hs Why, "4 5 


ied; pptbar, do you" wum "ſuffer ſuch"inſults!” 
55 do we, anſwered: they in the ſame tone! the 
« Spanjards haye experienced whar kind of hen, we 227» 
«: "ad; Have therefore taken/advantage of the time when 
e were engaged in hunting, But we are going to Ih 
„% ſam@vfbgt romphrighs, who! baue been Bib wers 
| ihres Wan we, und then we: halt Ra Würm 
4 works: 0647 you; uppen it; anfered/Muhhar, 1 
Win Mead you, nt as yeur eommaader, but an the | 
_ +. Forginloſtin'rapoling; wyſelf to danger.“ The Buc- 2 
. ©ojecs9/;perevivingy from | tis) appearance, that he yas = EY 
Jack are ene wanted, chexrfullycacteprad voir. „„ 
ayithey= overtook the enciny/and Monebar ' | 
e eh wah an” Impetuofity* that oniſbei the | 
brave Scarce one Spaniard eſcaped the effeſts vf his 
rhseinlag parwof his life wir cquallyidifin- 
Wilhadjaa-abiedday,. Ahe Spaniards ſufferel i much 
oe Marz bah by tand ad- ät fea, tat the adguired the 
ame. he eurem inter eee tk wi 
His mage diſpoſitions, es well 48 thät f the aner | 
Buccsseege why followed his example, diving obligeyttic 
Spadiasds to confine themſelves within: their ſerfleiments, 
ches fre>bvoters, reſolved to. atrick'thei there This 
_ now;nathod! of- carrying on the war, required: ſuperior - | 
forces; und xhetr aflboiations in conſequerice*brearhe' more 
numercus!!0 Fhie:firlt thit was! confiderable; was formed = 
by Lehnen, Wo derived" bis name from. the/ ſandy of 
Ole ae Rte the aeg fate' of a bondſinan;'herhad 
Jagſiy raifed himfelf to the-command of two Laney, 
ith eech bes men. Wick theſe be was Jo ſucceſeful, = 5 
e frigate on the coſt of Cs, p;\ 9 
Are, 1»: ſlave . ; ; 
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nerbar or SETTLGNENTS k ubabE 


ode having umme that aſter de erte gew, ll l. 


mes we Wert weinded were put to death, and Caring 
© Joſt by Ghavld ſhare the fade ſute, wanted: 40. Ae himſelf 
"by a dnelaration' equally; perfidipus, hut very content 
ith the: part he had been!;deſkined; to take, He affured 
em, that the governar of aht:Havangeh had put bim 
on hoard, in onder to ſervt ab enec ent to oll. t Rue. 

cancer he had ſentenced. to he hanged, hot doubting in 
en that they zwaufd- all be taken priſoners, The 
anne Lolbnhise fired with tage , 4 thin dedarationy; or- 


Hered alas Spaniards ta he brought before bim, and 


aut af Their hegdenoDe after- another, ſucking ut each 
Make, che drops of. blood chat trickled. dawh hig bre. 
| Hs chen gapaired. to the P Du - Prince, in whighoguere 
een purpoſcly 0 — Io. 
Sept e med. ib, ha red, mes had-bim 
_ with-alautns tor dhe garen d amn acuaint- 


ound, and: ailed With ke iris ve any d e- Aland of 
-Temegs. od; in; div vnd: vniinge os eb1sin&g2 


„Nang he mes wich Michael de Boſco, when much 


_ diſdingyiſbed, bimſelf for: having: taken, sv80uaderahe 


cannan of Porto- Bello, 2 Spanidh ſhip, whoſgargewes 
eſtims ted at (0);bremillionsgf lives, and y othemedtigns 
all braye and dating, Theſe two agdve 
aut. that they. were gaing w gxabark zounberion, an . 


pedition equally glorious and proßtable; was om | 


of which they foon called gether. but hand 
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farty men. This hed af: mesh! the maten tho ee, 
Bucczneers hafl. yes been able 0 myſter ca abe bey — 
of Veseguelg Which ruae vb. intg the the 
ſpace gf fifty, leagues. The. fert, that was hilt at the an. 
trance of jt for j43;defonges M taben d the canner nailed 
up, and the whole ganiſone; conktipg.gf two. Hundred | 
and fifty men put to dgath ;; Lhe. then reimbarked, „„ 
cm . Marapaybe, built n s e berg oat A the, —— 

UP the fame. namgs at the diane often l . 
from ies weuthe This city, hich. had heco fleurifhe 

ing andoxich by its trade of eins age gd Sc, 
CCC patired with thain gfe © 
fects to the other ſide of the bay. If the Buccaneers had 2 
not loſt a fertgigbt in kigt and. ;&&houcÞ, they would have | 
found at, Gibraliars near, the cafrewity of ale Ikss exery 

thing 9's e hep geg hag; ee ſen 1 
Wing lun Dorthe Nee e weith forti=, JE |} 
| Acatigns:, vo erected, hehe they bad ca A e 
Haddien of making,t dc alters « es pence of _. 4 


MAES Ebert h ͤ 4 


a great deal of 5815 > fer che ipheb e 
« moſt yalyable Pert e delt property, 

5 t Jö» ta Gikrale 

ade auld, Haug, ſhared the: fame fate, had, eh 

it not beep zanſomed,,.. Relides, the ſum they received. for, = = 
irs, öfen, they, Ae gamicd,_off with, 259, Al dhe 

 qrofles, pictures, and bells. of the churches 3 in „ 

| a they Ha 2 de Ain the, iſland, of Tortuga, „„ 
and tg conſeerate this park of de ſpoils be large, pur - 
pole, High ih. cee of theſe, barbaroys people. 
who. opuld,make_no other, altering to heaven, than that, 

Which. aidle- from. theilt cabheries aud plunqer. ee 

„Wer they wers ighy: difipating the ſpoils,4hey had 

wade gn, dhe coaſt of, Menezuela, Morgan, the moſtre- 

now ned af the r _ 
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to attack Porto-Bello, i kan of operatidn. was ſo. well 
0 eee the city; and. den k with- 

In order to ſecure the fort with the ſame 

_ facility; be made dhe "women and the: priefits fix "the 
ſealing ladders 10 the walls; Froms's full conviRtion, that 
the gallacitry and (ſuperſtition of the Spaniards, would 
never ſuffer them: to. fire. at the perſons they conſidered as 
_ the objes'of their greateſt Jovs and reverence. Rut the 
garriſon were not to be deceived by :this-artifiee,/ and the 
victory was obesided only, by ſuperior courage. and 
ſtrentzen . the kresſutes that were carried away from this 
e eee 
1990 0 5 
Tut Vengüeſt or Panamd was an objeA, of much 
ra To ſecure thie, Morgan thought it 
neceſſaty to. ſail in the latitudes of Coſta-Ricca, to pro- 
cure ſome guides in the and of St. Catherine b, where 
- the Spaniards confined their malefactors. This place was 
ſo ſtrongly. fortified, that” it "ought to have held our for 
ten years againſt a- conſiderable army, Nothwithſtand- 


| Ing chit, che governor, on the; firſt appearance of the pi- 


rates, ſenit privately to chntert menſures hom he might 
ſurrender kimifelf without, inicurring the imputation of 
cowardice: The "reſult of this confultarion was, that 
Morgan, in the night time, modld attack a fort at ſome 
diſtance, and the governor ſhould ſally out of the citadel 
to deſend à poſt of ſo much conſequence : that the af- 
failant ſhould'then attack him in the rear, and take him 
| priſoner,” which would conſequently occaſion a ſurrender, 


of the place. It was agreed that 3 ſmart firing ſhould 
be kept up on both ſides, without doing miſchief to either. 


This farce-was' admirably. enrried on. The Spaniards, 
without being'expoſed to any danger, appeared to have 
3 * 
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rally a ee * 
veſſels a 9 
which they Wund he . Es ae aer 


towards th meer Chagte, . ace öf Weg gat 
cn hell Bb that Wu We K. re" n 15 2 
r 206 Parnehg ane 

. "At be es of tits odtifactibie ver- (TORE Jae” | 
park fon a Recß Fork? which che ares df le fg 
maßen dest sing, Te Glhvarks,"vety Möft 9 2 
ceſs;) w Uended dy an officer "hal eee, 

abilitled'WHhe" &flial c lig Coiifage, and by W SH War 

deſervid chuck a' oh] ⁰under Tue Bubchiichn, or He" 
firſt time, here met with a reſiſtance that could only 
equalled by cheix/perſaverance p. it Ma n Mupefuh point, — = 
whetliggp/aioy ,v ſuceted, or bei obliged=ro-quiſe e 
ſiege j when wlickpaccitieart happened, ithav prove m 
vourable. t cheit IDN and aher (GtruneodiFhereonts 
mander was killed, and the. fort actidetitalty- bool tt 5: 
the defingers» ten taking advantage! of (this 2dubſe. ak. 
mityz fie thenfſelves maſters. of dhe plate 25 21557 151 

Morgan leſt his ;veſſtts! at) anchoiy WAA fufeikng" 
munter of! men to gumd them, and ſailed ape Meru 
in bis Joaps Gor forty-thrre miles, till he cdphe'td Orbe 
where the river 'oeaſcsi to be navigable, »He then b 
ceededi by und to Piment, wat was orily hee 1 315!" 
Ranks7/Upan'a large and bictef ve pltain2chdt was before 


the cieyy le met with A conſiderable body of ep 7 


hom N= pub 70 fight with the greuteſt esfe, and Untered''? . 
into che tiers thatuwas nowubandoned//07 HI dale 
- Hen® werotndhrodgibul tresfureg eonceslgd in e 
wells and-eaves. Somme da lucbie committed Weir titend 
upon he bps thhr were left agrouadd at tow? awarer!”) 1 T 
the n foreſts they. alſo found Werl nick der ny 
poſi ut the W "ho Were main 2» 
Ver tr I. 7 Nor . n 
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. dhe country, little ſatiaß e with chis 

—_ exerciſed the moſt ſhocking tortures on the 
E a ' Negroes, und Indians they dilcovered, to 

eie them te confeks chere they had ſeoreted their own 

ell as their maſters riches. A” beggar aocidentally 

going into a caſile, ut had been deſerted through Fear, 

1 found fore. apparel that he put on. © He had ſcarcely 

_ _ drefſe@{himlaf in this manner, when he was perceived 

. | by theſe pirgtes, wha demande ef him Where his gold 

was. The\vnfortunate wretch ſhewed them the ragged 

Llothes he had Juſt chaown off. He was inſtantly tor- 

tured; but as he made no diſcovery, he was given up to 

ee who put an end to hie Ide. Thus the trea- 
ſures the Spanfards had acquired in the new world by 
maſſacres 25 e egg 5 85 in the * 
manner. 
I the mia of ech e W "AY W 
Sen sell in love. His character was not likely to inſpire 
che objeRt of his attachment with favourable" ſentiments 
towards him. Hie was refolved therefore to ſubdue by 
| force the Spanlard that infawed and tormented him. 
* Stoß, cried the to this ſavage, as ſhe fprung with eagerneſs 
| ; out of his arms. Stop.  Thinke/t thou then, that thou tun 
|  raviſh my hongur from me, ax thou haſy, wrefied from, me my 
=. fortungjand my le; Be aſſured, that I aan die and b. 
; revenged. Having ſaid this, ſhe drew out 3 poignard 
| 1 from under her gown, which ſhe would have plunged 
into his heart, had he not avoided the blow. : 

But Morgan, flill inflamed with a paſſion, that this 
determined reſiſtance had turned into madneſs, inſtead of 
the tenderneſs and attention he had made uſe 15 to ſub- 
due his captive, now. proceeded to , treat her 4 with the 

3 telt inhumanity. But the fair Spaniard, immoveably 
Bi) . mined, excited, at the (ame time that ſhe fefhe we 
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preſſing their reſentment, at being kept ſo long in a ſtate 
of inaRivity, by a caprice which appeared extravagant to 
them, he was- under the neceſſty of liſtening ta their 
complaints,” and giving up his purſuit. Panama was 
burnt. They then failed: away with a great number uf 
priſoners, whe were ranſbmed a few days. after, und 
er eee e AY prodigious 
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for the diviſion of the Ipoil, Morgan, whilſt: the reſt of 
the pirates were in à deep lleep, with the principal Buc- 
cancers of his ; own' country, ſet fail for Jamaica, in a 
veſſel which he had laden with the rich ſpoils of a city 
that ſeryed a8 the ſtaple of commerce between the old Sls 
and new world. This inftance of treachery, ynheard of = 15 
before, \occalipned a rage and. reſentment not to be de- 
ſcribed.” The Engliſh purſued the robber, in hopes 7 
wreſting from hit the booty of which their right and their 
avidity had been fruſtrated. The French, though ſharers 
in the fame loſs, reticed to the iſland of Tortuga, Where 
they made ſeveral expeditions. - But they were: trifling, 
till in the year 1603, they prac! one of the nee 
bay eee än 

en de his weden ss formed by Vow, Hay, 

2 native of Oſtend, though be had ſerved all his life | 
among the French. His intrepidity would never let him 
allow the leaſt ſigns of cowardice among thoſe: who afſo- 

is ciated with him. In the heat of an engagement he went 
of about bis ſhip, ſucceſively obſerved his men, aud iname- 

b- diately killed thoſe who. at the ſudden report of a 

he piſtol, gun, or cannon. This extraordinary diſcipline 

ly had made him become the terror of the coward, and the 

he 3 In other _—_ he reagily- ſhared 
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with. the men of ſpirit and bravery; the Went riches 
that were acquired by ſo truly warlike a diſpoſition. When 
he went upon theſe expeditions, be generally failed i in his 


frigate, which was his on property. But theſe new de- 


Gigns requiring greater numbers to carry them into exe - 


cution, he took to bis aſſſtance Grammont,! Gadfrey, 
and Jonque, three Frenchmen, diſtinguiſhed; by theirex- 
ploits; and Lawrence de Graff, à Dutchman, who had 
ſignalized himſelf ſtill more than they. Twelve hundred 
Buccaneers joined themſelves to ay; enter ern 


Und Riled in fix veſſels for Vera Cruz. 


Tus darkneſs of the night e weir Welle 


-which was effected at three leagues from ben gen where 


arrived without being diſcovered. he governor, 


de; the barracks; and the poſts of the greateſt con- 


ſequence; every thing, in ſhort, that could cauſe any re- 


ſiſtanee, was taken by break of day. All the citizens, 


men, women, and children, were ſhut up inthe churches, 


where they had fled' for ſhelter. At the door of each 
church were placed barrels of gun- powder, to blow * 


the building. A Buccaneer, with a lighted match,! was 


46ler _ to it 1 K n Ng ate; an i 
WHILST ho yn was . in uch vnde it was e 

-pillaget'; and after the Buecaneers had carried off What 

was moſt valuable, they made a propoſal to the citizens 


--who were kept priſoners in the churches, to ranſom their 


lives and liberties for (5) ten millions of livres. Theſe 


- unfottunate men, who had neither eat nor drank for 


"three days, chearfully accepted the terms that were of- 


fered them. Half of the money was paid the ſame day: 


the other half was expected from the internal parts of the 


T5 Wor gr aide eee on an eminence a con- 
i  - ſiderable 
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fidetable body of troops advaneing, and near the ben 
fleet of ſeventeen-ſhips from Europe. At this armament.— „ 


the Buccaneers, without any marks of ſurprize, retreated 


quietly, with: fifteen hundred: ſlaves they carried off with - 


them, as a trifling indemnification. for the reſt of the mo- 


ney they expected, the payment of which they referred! 
to a more favourable opportunity. Theſe tuffians faith=: 
fully: believed, that whatever they pillaged or exated-by/ 


force of arme, upon the coaſts. where they made a de- 
ſcent, was their lawful property; and that God and their 
arms gave them an undoubted right not only to the capi- 


tal of thoſe contributions they compelled the inhabitants 


to ſign a written engagement to fulfil, but even to the i in- 
tereſt of that part of the ſum that was not yet paid. 


Tui retreat was equally glorious and daring. They 
boldly failed through the midſt of the Spaniſh fleet, that 


let them paſs without firing a ſingle gun; and were, in 
fact, rather afraid of being attacked and beaten: The 
Spaniards would not probably have eſcaped fo eaſily, and 


w no other inconvenience, but what aroſe from their 


fears, if the veſſels of the pirates had not been laden with 
ſilver, or if the Spaniſh fleet had been freighted with any 


other effects but ſuch merchandiſe as were a valued 20 


by. theſe pirates. 


A year had dae elapſed ſince their return Goa: from 


Mexico, when on a ſudden they were all ſeized with the 


rage of going to plunder the country of Peru. It ĩs pro- 
bable, that the hope of finding greater treaſures upon a 
ſea little frequented, than on one long expoſed to pi- 


racies of this kind, was the cauſe of this expedition. But 
mis is a circumſtance very remarkable, that both the 
French and Engliſh, and the particular aſſociations of 
theſe two nations, had projected this plan at the ſame 


time, without any communication, intercowrls, or de- 


E32. ſign 
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[- HISTORY QF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
| BOOK lign of acting in concert with each other. About four 
— ©, thouſand men were employed in this expedition. Some 
8 af them came by Terra · Firma, others by the ſireights of 
5 Magellan, to the place that was che deſtined object of 
their wiſnes. If the intrepidity of theſe barbarians had 
been directed, under the influence of a ſkilful and reſpect- 
| Able commander, to one ſingle uniform End, the Spaniards 
= . would probably have. loſt/ this important colony. But 
=. © their natural charaQer was' an invincible obſtacle. to ſo 
rare an union ; ; for they always formed theraſelves into 
ſeveral. diſtinct and ſeparate bodies, ſometimes even ſo 
few in number. as ten or twelve, who aGted together or 
aſunder as the moſt trifling caprice directed.  Grognier, 
 / | Licuyer, Picard, and Le Sage, were the moſt ; diſtinguiſhed 
_ - officers among the French : David, Samms, P. Ster, N- 
F den and Towney, among the Engliſh,  - 
Suck of thoſe adventurers. as had got into the Souh 
| | Sea by the ſtreights of Darien, took up with the firlt veſ- 
| ſels_ they found upon the coaft, Their aſſociates, who 
WE | 45 had failed in their own veſſels, were not much better pro- 
—_. g vided. Weak De as they were, FL how enn 
25 theſe victories were hurtful to them, as they "Shank, 
their navigation. When there were no mere ſhips to be 
taken, they were continually obliged. to make deſcents 
upon tlie coafts to get proviſions; ox to go by land in or- 
der to plunder thoſe cities where the booty was ſecured. 
They ſucceflively attacked Seppa, Puebla · Nuevo, Leon, 
\ Reclejo, Puebla- Viejo, Chixiquita, Leſparſo, Granada, 
Villia, Nicoya, Tecoanteca, Mucmeluna, Chiloteca, 
New- Segovia, e the Woh. confiderable of 
all theſe places. 
Maxx of them were "taken 1 ne” 3 4 moſt of 
| * deſerted by, their e who Hed at. the fight 
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ing off with them their moſt valuable effects. ———— 
niards never ventured to defend/ themſelveb, unleſs-they 
were at leaſt twenty in number againſt one, and; eve 


then they were beaten. They were ſo much degenerated, | 


that they had loſt all ideas of the art of wur, and were 
Wera, eker er bers bene 919 They were 1 
e e eee Tus wem of -evurage + 50 
had N de ns e the' arms” of a Bug + 
them 5 the ſame e tet pe eta] * 

as anthropophagi, beings who had not even the appNr- 

ance of humanity; a ſpecies of mon{ties, note u eee 
than men / Such'a picture, the'offipring of 4 wild ant. | 
terrified imagination, equally imprinted on every mint” 


| ayerſion/inid-terror, As the Spaniards always fled at th 


approach of theſe monſters in human ſhape, they knew * 9 
nd other method of revenging themfel ves, but by barning 

or euitting in pieces a Buctaheer. I Sen . d 2 ; 
venturers had quitted the place they had plundered, 1 


any of them Had been Filled in the attack, his body "_ 


dug up again, ' mangled in different parts, or made to pa 67 
through the various Kinds of torture, that would have 
deen praiſed upon the man had he been alive. This 
abhorrence of the Buccaneers was extended even to the - 
places on which they had exerciſed their eruelties. The 
cities they had taken were excommunicated; the very 


walls and ſoil of the places that had been laid waſte, were 


anithentived, and the inhabitants abandoned them for | 
over. Ren 5 
Tuts rage, equally impotent mi chili, ebnete 


only to embolden cat of their enemies. As foon as th 


wal a town, it was directly ſet on fire, unleſs a oy. 
E 185 e 
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: BO OR proportioned 0 its value, was given to fave it. Tbe pro 


ſoners taken in battle were inhumanly maſſacred, if they 
were not ranſomed by the governor or ſome of the inha · 


*  bitants**gold, peatls, or precious ſtones, ! were the only 


things (accepted of for the payment of their ranſam. 
Silver bring too common, and too weighty for its cur- 
rent value, would have been troubleſome to them. The 
chances of fortune, that ſeldom leave guilt /unpuniſhed, 
nor adverſity without ,a compenſation for its ſuffering, 
atoned for the crimes committed in the conqueſt of the 
new world, and the ep pe e d u e of the 
"NO 405 1 
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1 of this nature, that thoſe who committed ſuch outrages, 
did ot long enjoy the fruits of them. Several of 
them died in the courſe of theſe piracies, from the 


effects of the climate, from diſtreſs, or debauchety. 
Some were ſhipwrecked in paſſing the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan and at Cape Horn. Moſt of thoſe who attempted 
to get to the continent by the Northern fea, ſell. into 
_ the ambuſcade that was laid for them, and leſt either their 
lives or the booty they had acquired. The Engliſh and 
F rench colonies gained very little by an expedition that 


laſted four years, and found themlelyes OP of their 
braveſt inhabitants, 1 


1 Wnilsr ſuch piracies were . the foutbern | 


ocean, the northern was threatened with the ſame 
danger by Grammont. He was a native of Paris, by birth 
a gentleman, and had diſtinguiſhed bimſelf jo a military 
capacity in Europe ; but his paſſion. for wine, gaming 
and women, had obliged bim to join the pirates. His 
_ virtues, perhaps, were ſufficient to have atoned for his 


vices. 'He was affable, polite, generous and eloquent: | 
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Domingo, who-bad at. length prevailed-upon:his maſter - | 


to approve-of the: project, equally wiſe and juſt; of fixing 


the pirates to! ſome: place, :and' inducing/them io become 
_ cultivators, was deſirous of preventing the concerted ex- 


pedition and ſorbad it in the king's name. Grammont, 


Who had a greater. ſhare of ſenſe than his aſſociates ) wa 
not on that account more ineliued to comply, and ſternix 


replied: How can Lewis diſapprove of a diſien be is unac- 


 quainted with, and awhich has been planned only a +few-days + 
age This anſwer highly pleaſed all the Buccaneers, who | 
directly embarked, in 1685,-to attack;/Camipeachy, | -- 


- They landed without oppoſition. But at ſome diſtance 
from the coaſt, they were attacked by eight hundred 


Spaniards, who were beaten and purſued to the town; 
where both parties entered at the ſame time. The can- 


non they found there was immediately levelled againſt the 


citadel. As it had very little effect, they were contriving 
ſome ſtratagem to enable them to become maſters of: the 
place; when intelligence was brought that it was aban- 
doned. There remained in it only a gunner, an Eng- 
liſhman, and an officer of ſuch ſignal courage, that he 
choſe rather to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities, 


than baſely to flie from the place with the reſt. The com- 
mander of the Buccaneers received him with marks of 
diſtinQion, generouſly releaſed him, gave; him up all bis 
effects, and beſides complimented him with ſome valuable 


preſents: ſuch an influence have courage and fidelity on 
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—— the environ df the city; for twelvv or 


; | vd . to any but men of ſuch ee as 


een leugues,- carrying off every thing that the inhabi- 
tant; zm tbeir Bight, thought they bad preſerved. When 


ill the treaſune they had collected from every quarter was 


depoſited m the ſhips, 4 propoſal was made to the go- 
vernor of the province, who ſtill kept the field, with 
nine hundred men, to ranſom his capita} city; His ro- 


fſuſul determined them to burn it, and demdliſh the ei- 
muell Tus French, on the feſtival- ef St. Louis, were 
. deſirous of celebrating the apniverſary-of their king. In 


the triinſports' of their patriotiſm, intoxication, and na- 
tional love of their prince, they burnt to the value of a 


mien ef logwoed; à part, and a very conſiderable one 


too, of me ſpoil they had made. After this ungular and 


extravagant inſtanee of folly; eee ee er 


ald boa, they returned to St. Domingo. bret 


Tur Hette advantage which the Engliffi e 


Boecnsen had made by their laſt expeditions upon the 


<contifent, had inferfibly led chem to have recourſe to © 


"their unf pirariedt expeditions upon the fea, | Both were 
employed in attacking the ſhips they met with; when a 


_ particular” train of cireumſtances again engaged the 


French into that courſe of Hfe, which every thing vad 


rendered them diſſatisfied with.” Phe powerful inflaente 
tze che werds glory, country and gold” carry wich 
them, determined twelve hundred of them to join | 


's ſquadrori of ſeven MNips, that failed from Europe in 
160%, under the command bf Pointis, to attack the ſa- 


mous city of Carthagena. This was the moſt difficult 


enterprize that could be attenipred in the new world. 
The ſſcuntion of the port, the ſtrength of the place, the 
badneſs of the climate, were ſo many obſtacles that ſem- 
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the Buccaneers were. All nations, concutred 8 


on chem the glory they bad Acquired. by their ſuocaſay -e 
but chay;mmes eee 


from it. The rapacity of the commander, who had ſene 


off a part of tlie booty, eſtimated at forty: millions (c) s 
ſcrupled not, as ſoon as they: ſet ſail, to offer farty (d) 
thouſand crotyns for the {hart of thoſe who had been dhe 


chief e in procuring n oonſidarable 1 


won. in 4 0. 29 er — 


n this py 
ſolved immediately to board the {kiff, called the Scopter, 


where Pointis himſelf was, and whieh, at that time, way - 


too far diſtant from the -reſt of the ſhips, to expect to 


upon the point of being maſhered; when one of the 


male · contents cried out: Brethren, why Mond we amact 
this-rafeal p he has carried off nothing that belngs ts an Fit 
has keft our hure at Catthagent, and there we muſt go 15 re. 
cover it. This propoſal was received with peneral ap- 
plauſe. A ſavage joy at once fueceeded that gloomy me- 


lancholy that had ſeized them, and without further deli- 


beration, all their ſhips ſailed towards the city.. 
As ſoon as they had entered the city, without meeting 


with any reſiſtance, they ſhut up all the men in the great = 


church and ſpoke to them in the following words: «We 
e are ſenſible that you conſider us as men void of faith 


and of all religion, as devils rather than men- The 


4 opprobrious language you affect to make uſe of wheis = 


& you ſpeak of us, and the refuſal you have made to 
es treat with us of the ſurrender of your city, are eri · 
« dent indications of the fentiments you entertain of us. 
« You ſee us here armed, and capable of averiging our- 


9 ſelves, The paleneſß viſible Mts your countenamces, 


bee 


(c) 14759,000Þ., | (4) 5 zol. 


” 


pO — —— — — | 
: | them. We -ſhall-oon- undeceive you, and convince you 
e mat e do not deſerve the ſcandalous appellations you: 
1 & load us with ; but that they belong rather to the ge- | 
| e peral under whole command we have lately: fought: 
be tie has deceived us. Though he owes the 
_— ©. conqueſtof+ this. city: to our valour, he yet / refuſes to 
1 a ſhare the ſpoils of it with us, and by this inſtance. of 0 
t injuſtice han compelled us to return to you again. We | 
e doit with-regret, and the moderation we ſhall ſbew 
will be 2 proof of it. We pledge our faith to you, 
that we will immediately return as ſoon as you have 
3 1 paid us five millions of livres Ce). chis is the;utmoſt of 
our, claim. But, if you refuſe vs: ſo, equitable a de- 
mand, the greateſt diſtreſſes await you, the cauſe of 
<«< which. you can only aſeribe to yourſelves, and the in- 
famous Pointis, Whom, if you pleaſe, yu, dat 
<. with-all kinds of exeerations. 
_  AFFER; this-diſcourſe. the mall zenerable pry ig the 
city mounted the pulpit, and made uſe of the influence 
LE that his character, bis authority, and his eloquence gave 
= 5 him, to perſuade his hearers to yield up without reſerve , 
55 all.che, gold, Giger, and. jewels they had, The collec- 
| tion, Which was, made after the ſermon, nat. furniſhing 
de ſum demandeg, the city was. ordered to be plundered. 
From the houſes they proceeded to pillage the churches, | 
and even the tambs, but not with that ſucceſs, they e en. 
Ponds uad they, Fangladed b en the eee 
babitants- ... cg; % Wb 
Ty. of. the Eitizens, = the greatelt diſtiodion were 
. ſeized, and ſeparately queſtioned, where the public money 
and, that of the ee Was en, "hey de- | 
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firmneſs, that the pirates would not make uſe of amy ſe- 
verities againſt them. It was, however, agreeil, that 
they ſhould" appatently be killed, by diſcharging ſeveral 
ſhots at them. Two other citizens were then called 3 
whoſe behaviour was ſimilar to chat of che former and 
the fame ceremony was practiſed upon them. It was 
publicly given out that all the four had been killed and 
that all thoſe who ſhould perſiſt in the ſame opſtinate 
ſuenee, ſhould be treated in the ſame manner. This 
proclamation proved extremelv. ſucceſsful: for above a 
million (f) was brought in the very ſame day; and ſome 
further contributions were made ſome days after. The 
adventurers, at length, deſpairing to add any thing to 
to what they had already amaſſed, ſet ſail.¶ Unfortunate 
Iy they met with a fleet of Duteh and Eugliſh ſhipe, 
both thoſe nations being then in alliance with Spain. 
Seyeral of the pirates were either taken or ſunk, with all 
the catgo they had eee n wot nne R 
W Domingo. 27915 He dle ar, gots 
Sven was the laſt eee event in neee | 
the Buccaneers. The ſeparation of the'' Engliſh” and 
French, when the war, on "account of the Prince f 
they both made uſe of, to promote the cultivation of land 
among their colonies,” by the aſſiſtance of theſe enter- 
prizing men, and the prudence they ſhewed in fixing the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed among them and intruſting them with 
civil and military employments: the protection they were 
both under a neceflity of affording to the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, which till then had been a general object of plun- 
der: N our e r ang various n "ow 


00 FAR 


| dena beende ee was of ſupplying the place of 
” CI ICC appar 
_ concurred to put an end to a ſociety, as extraordinary as 
vver exiſted,” Wirhout any regular ſyſtem, without laws, 
without any degvee of ſubotdination, and even without 
any ned revenue, they became the aſtoniſhment of that 


I | | ge n ey Hved, as they will be ald ef poſterity. 


N. Whey would have conqtiered all America, if conqueſt and 
1 ot Piracy had been the motive of their actions. 
Tora, France, and Spain, ſent at different times 
conſiderable flects into the new world. The intemper- 
ance of the clitiate, the want of ſubſiſtence; the dejec- 

> tion of the troops; rendered the beſt concerted: ſebethes 


tiopal/glery, nor made any conſiderable progreſs by them. 
Vpon' the" very ſcene of their diſgrace, and on che very 
ſpot where they were fo ſhamefully repulſed, # mall num 


ver of adventurers, who had no other reſources'to enable | 
them to-cirry"on a war, but what that afforded them, 


ſuccetded in the moſt difficult enterpriſes, They ſupplied 


the want af numbers and of power, by their authority, 


their vigilance, and bravery, An unbounded paſſion for 

liberty and independence, excited and kept up in them 

that energy of foul that enables it to undertake and exe - 

Lie” ents every thing ; it produced that vigour, that ſuperiority 

nn sion, which the moſt» approved military diſeipline, 

te ſtrongeſt combinations of firength, the beſt regulated 

._ ,_ _- _ | governments,» che moſt honourable and moſt ſtriking re- 
= P AO EPO ge 
| | produce. - | et Rig tern 7070 
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romantic men, is not eaſily diſcovered. It cannet be 
aſeribed to want: the earth they trod upon, offered them 


| Immenſe T_ colleQed ready to their hand by men 
| of 


x unſuceſsful. Neither of theſe nations acquired any na- 


en UH RASTANDIWEST IDES: 7-1 8 


——— Can it then be imputed eovavarice? Bo | 

But would they then have ſquandered” uwuy in 3 1 

fpoils acquired in a whole campaign? As they property 1 

belonged to no country; they A not therefore ſacrifice 2 

tories, ar revenging its quarrels). The lowe of glory, 

had they nem it; would haus prevented them from 

committing ſuch numberle(s enormes and crimes, which 

caſt a ſhade on all cheir drighteſt actions. A ſpirit of in- 

galenes and eaſe. hener made men guſſit inte conſtant f.. 

' 5gues, and ſubmit to che greateſt poſſihie danger. . 
War chen were the:moral:reafons-that gave rife to 21 

Waage ae as chat ef the /Buccanvers ? That 

country where nature ſoems to have obtained a perpetual | | 

and abſolute power over the moſt turbulent paſſtons 3 | 

where the intemptrate riot and intoxication occaſioned by . || 

public feſtivale, was neceſſary: to ruuſe men from 4 ha- 

bitual ſtate of lethargy; where they lived: fatixfied:with 

their todious and indolent caurſe of liſe: that--country = 

became at once inhabited by an ardent and inipetuous 

people, wha from the ſcorching heat of their atmoſphere, 

ſeem to have carried; their ſentiments to the greateſtexceſs, 

and their paſſions to a degree of frenzy. Whilſt the heats 

of a burning climate .cnervated- the ald conquerors oi the n 

new world; whilſt the Spaniards; who wers ſa reſileſi . 

and turbulent. in their own: country, enjoyed wich the 

conquered. Americans, à life babicuated to caſs--and.me- — 

lancholy ; a. ſet af men, he had eme out of the maſt 

temperate climates in Europe, went _ ſows ang : 

to acquire powers unknown: before. | 

. Jy we are: defirous - — ab. 

revolution, we may perceiye that it ariſes from the Bur- 

cancers having lived under the ſhackles; of European go- „ 

Eee ä of liberty „* 1 2+ 20 

many = | 


* 
$3 men. of: every nation joined themſelves to theſe adven · 
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Sunn ee exerted its power to a degree almoſt incon- 
ceiyable, and; occaſioned the moſt terrible effects that ever 
appeared in the moral world. Reſtleſs and chrhuſiaſtic 


turers, as ſoon as theyrheard of the ſucceſs: they had met 
with. The charms of; hovelty, the idea of and deſire 
excited. by diſtant objecta, the want of a change in ſitua- 
tion, the hopes of better fortune, the impulſe which ex- 
cĩites the imagination to che undertaking of great actions, 
admiration, which! eaſily induces men to imitation, the 


neceſſity of getting the better of thoſe impediments that 


are che conſequences of imprudence, the-force'of example, 
and the being equally partak ers of the ſame good and bad 


fortune among thoſe who: have freely afſociated to- 


85 2 guard a: Spaniſh ſhip, very richly laden. One of them 


gether g; in 4 word, the temporary ferment the ele- 


ments, combined with fortune, - had raiſed in the 


minds of men, alternately elevated to the greateſt 
proſperity, or ſunk in ide deepeſt diſtreſs ; at one time 
KGaained with blood and rapine, t another plunged into 


voluptuouſneſa, rendered the Buccaneers a people wholly 


diſtinct in hiſtory; but a people whoſe duration was ſo 
e e eee e 
b ĩ ͤ 0 „ ei ie e 


3 eben e get n 


ory with a kind of abhorrence. This they deſerre; As 


the initunces of fidelity; integrity, diſintereſtedneſs, and 
generoſity, they ſhewed to one another, did not prevent 
them from committing ſuch actions as are a diſgrace to 


humanity. But amidſt ſuch enormities, it is impoſſible 
not to be ſtruck with a variety of brave and noble actions, 


that would have reflected honour on the en 


people. not ling 2 16 fl lg YA d eL0}8$849 7 


Sous Buccaneers: had a for certain — 


dem | N ventured 
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The famous Montauban,” who was the commander of the 
trop, bad no ſooner heard the propoſal; than he deſited 

to reſign the command, and to be ſet on livre!” Whart/ 
replied theſe brave men, would you then len ve os Is thre 
any one who-approves of the rreachery'that- you-abhori? Aa 
couneil was immediately held; and it was determinedz 
that the guilty perſon ſhould be thrown upon che fr. 
coaſt they came to. They took an bath, that ſo diſhoneſta 
man ſhould never be admitted in any expedition im which 7 
any of the brave men pteſent ſhould be concerned: as they 
would think themſelves diſhonoured by ſuch a connection | 
If this is not to be looked upon as an inſtance of heroifm, 
muſt we then expect to meet with heroes in zn age, im 
which every thing great is 17 7 7 into e. under 


the idea of enthuliafm 2 ͤ “ : 
AMERICA had ſcarcely” recovered Hoh we ravages FF c 3 


had ſuſtained * ſhe had ſcarce begun to be ſenſible of the 23 
advantages the derived from the induſtry of the Buccaneers, h and 
who were now become citizens and huſbandmey ; when f Dutch 
the old world exhibited the icene of ſuch a revolution; is; ing an 

alarmed and terrified the new. Charles the ſecond, * king conque in 
of Spain, had Juſt ended his life of trouble and Anxiety: during the 


His ſubjects, perſuaded that a deſcendent of the houſe of war forthe 


Spaniſh 


Bourbon, Was only fit to preſerve the monarchy entire, — 
had urged: him towards the cloſe of his life, 40 8Ppcittt 41 


the doke of Anjou his ſueceſſor. The idea of bav- + 
ing the government of two and twenty kingdoms de- 
volve to à family that was not only his rival, but his 
enemy, had filled him with the moſt gloomy apprehen= | 
ſions. But after ſeveral internal ſtruggles,” and numberr 
leſs marks of irteſolution, he at laſt prevailed upon him- 
{elf to ſuew an aa 3 and gtreatneſs of foul, 
"You: I. Which 
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ſelves at once, by making themſelves maſters of the thip] Ae oP „ 
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Beek which the natural weakneſs of his charaſter goes little 


teaſon to expect from him. 
Eunorz, tired put for half "Y a with the 


-  boughtineſs, ambition, and tyranny, of Lewis the XIV b, 
exerted its combined forces to prevend the increaſe of g 
per already become 400 formidable. The fatal effects 
of a bad adminiſtration, bad entirely enervated the Spa- 


I ; niards 41 the ſpirit of ſuperſtition, and confequently of 


their blood and treaſures in defence of the Emperor, 
thought it neceſſary to attend to their own intereſts in 
America. This country invited them to rich as well as 
eaſy conqueſts. Spain, ſince the deſtruction of its gal- 
| eons at Vigo, had no {hips ; and France, after having 


weakneſs, that - prevailed then in France, had procured 


ſuch advantages to the league, as are hardly to be paral- 
lieled from the union of ſeyeral powers againſt a fingle 
one, This league gained an influence, that was in- 
gtteaſed by the victories, equally glorious. and beneficial, 
it obtained every campaign. Both kingdoms were ſoon 
- left without, ftrength or fame. To add to. their misfor- 


tunes, their calamities were à general object of joy, and 


none were touched with a ſenſe of cata * 
ſeries they experienced. 


\ ENGLAND and Holland, after 3 profulely Weide 


experienced that fatal reverſe of fortune that had reduced 


ber to the loweſt ebb, had neglected her marine. This 


bad management was owing to a diſtant cauſe. 


Lewis the XIVth was, in his earlier age, ambitious of 
every thing that might add to his glory, and conſequently 


- imagined, that without a nayy, the ſplendor of his reign 
would in ſome degree be diminiſhed. It is more then 
probable, that he conſidered his fleet as one of the means 


that would tend to fill all nations with admiration, to 
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ol his name to the extremities of the globe. Had be, iBook 
that plan of greatneſs be was deſirous 5.1": / Ra | 


himſelf, conſidered a naval power odd. fon M 
uy have imitated Cromwell, and encouraged naviga 
tion, which ſupports a marine by commerce. . 7 
of 4 him in this particular. + In proportion as 
the reſtleſſneſs of his temper excited him freſh enemies, 
and that he found himſelf obliged. to maintain a greater 


number of troops in conſtant pay; that the frontiers. of 
the kingdom were extended, and that his farts were-more 


numerous, the number of bis ſhips decreaſed. He made 
uſe of part of the funds that were deſtined to eſtabliſh - 
his maritime power, even beſore his neceflities.sbliged 
him to it. 'The frequent removals -of the const, 


public buildings that were either uſeleſs or too-mag- 


nificent, objects of oftentation ar of mere pleaſure, 
and various other cauſes, equally trifling, drained the 
money that ought to have been emplayed in ſupporting 
his navy. From that time, this part of the power of 
France began to grow weak : it inſenſibly declined, and 


was entirely loſt in the misfortunes of the war that was 
raiſed for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. 


Ar this period the acquiſitions the Spaniſh and French 


had made in the Weſt-Indies, were not put in a ſtate 
of defence. They were, therefore, the more likely ſoon 


to become the property of Great-Britain and the United 


Provinces ; the only modern nations who had eſtabliſhed 
their political influence upon the principles of commerce. 
The vaſt diſcoveries of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, 


had given them, indeed, an excluſive poſſeſſion of thoſe 
treaſures and productions that ſeemed to promiſe them the 


empire of the world, if riches could obtain it: but theſe 


nations, Inconicare) as they were with gold and Mess- 
ſhed, had never ſo much as ſuſpected On Pr 
F 2 in 
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"BOOK In the mew world could ſupport their power in the oll. 
The Engliſh and Dutch went into the contrary extreme, 
building their opinions upon the ſyſtem of the influence 

they ſuppoſed America muſt neceſſarily give to Europe. 
A wad which 255 wy ts lapel but carried to 
excess. . 603-14 
Trzss: wo e CA one of which had no natural ad- 
 vantages; and the other very inconſiderable ones, had 
from the earlieſt; petiod hit upon the true principles of 
commerce, and purſued. them with greater perſeverante 
than might baue been expected from the different ſitua- 
tions they had been engaged in. Accidental circum- 
ſtandes having at firſt animated the induſtry of the pooreſt 
of theſe nations, ſhe found herſelf very quickly equalled 
by her rival power, whoſe genius was more lively, and 
whoſe reſources were much greater. The war, occaſioned 

i by a ſpirit of induſtry, and excited by jealouſy, ſoon de- 
generated into fierce, obſtinate, and bloody  engage- 
ments. Theſe were nat merely ſuch hoſtilities as ate 
carried on between two different people; they reſembled 
rather the hatred and revenge of one private man againſt 

another. The neceſſity they were under af uniting, in 
order to check and reſtrain the power of France, ſuſ- 
pended theſe hoſtilities. The ſucceſs they met with, 
which was, perhaps, too rapid and deciſive, revived 

their former animoſity. From the apprehenſion they 
were under, that each Rate was labouring for the ag- 
grandizing of the other, they entirely neglected the inva- 
ſion of America. Queen Ann at length availing herſelf 
of a favourable opportunity, for concluding à ſeparate 
peace, procured ſuch advantageous terms, as gave the 
Engliſh a great ſuperiority over their rivals the Dutch. 
From that time ad became of the preach impor- 
| | | | fangs 
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taics in the political ſyſtem of Europe, aud Holland was BO o Ka 


totally diſregarded. | * 14.9; {1 141.1 1 Ott v5 * — "E 4 


Tus years: ſucceeding: the peace of Utrecht, reviyed 


the ideas of the golden age to the world, neee | 


be always in à ſuſſicient ſtate of tranquility, if he Eu- 
ropeans did not diſturb its peace, by carrying their arms 


and their. diſſentions into every quarter of 8 


The fields were now no more covered with dead bodies. 


The hatveſt of the huſbandman was not laid waſte, The 


ſailor, ventured to ſhew his flag in every ſea without dread 
of pirates. Mothers, no more {ſaw their children, forced 
from them, to-laviſh their blood at the caprice of a weak 


monarchy or an ambitious miniſter. Nations did not. 
ken unite to gratify the paſſions of their ſoveręigns, For 
ſome time, men lived together as brethren, as much, at 


leaſt, as the pride of princes and an n #; the . 
ple would les. 1 amo] 5 


Tnouon this general 8 be ee 5 
| thoſe who held the reins of government, yet the general 
| improvements. of. reaſon contributed, in ſome degree, to 


produce it. Philoſophy then began to lay open and re- 
commend the ſentiments of benevolence. The writings 
of; ſome philoſophers had been made public, or diſperſed 


among the pegple, and contributed to poliſh, and refine 


their manners. This ſpirit of moderation had inſpired 


men with the love of the more uſeful and pleaſing arts of , 
life;-and abated, at leaſt, the defire they till then, had of | 


geſtroying one another. The chirſt of blood ſeemed to 
be aſſwaged, and all nations, with the aſſiſtance of the 


diſeoveries they had made, ardentiy ſet about the im- 


provement of their . 87 iculture and eg 
factures. Einen e 14 


Tus ſpirit of activity exerted. itſelf vrincigally.in- the 0 8 
Caribbees. : The ſtates upon the continent can — 1 5 
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HISTORY. OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


and even flouriſh; when the rage of wat is kindled in theit 
neighbourhood and on their frontiers ; becauſe the prin- 
cia object of their attention is ihe culture of their 


lande their manufactures; their ſubſiſtence and internal 


conſumpsons. The cafe is very different with regard to 


thoſe ſettlements. chat different nations have ſormed in 


tae" gient Arthipelago of Americs. - In theſe, life and 
property are equity precarious. None of the neceſſaries 
of life ard ne natural produce of the climate: Wedririg 
apparel and the, inſtruments of huſbandty are not oven 
made inf the country All Theit eommagities are intend- 
ed fbr exportation, Nothing but an eufy and ſafe com- 
munication with Africa; with the northern couſfts: of the 
riew wotld; but principally with Europe, can procure 
theſe Illands chat free circulation of the necellaries of 
liſe they receive, and of thoſe- ſuperffuities they give in 


| exchange for them. The more the coloniſts had ſuffered 


fron tire effects of that long and dreadful commotion, 


was: their viglinee it endeavduring to repair the loſſes 
their fortiiites lad fulldined, The very Hopes entertain - 


ea chat the general Weakneſs would inſure a Jaking tran- 
quility, encouraged the moſt cautious Merchants to ſup- 


ply the coleniſts with gods in advance; l eircuniſtunes 
chat contributed" great) to quicken the pregreſs they 


made, Which, notwithſtinding all their eure asd. atten- 


ton, whald otherwiſe bave been vety flow. Theſe aſſiſt- 
aticts infured as well as increaſed the proſperity of the 
Mands, till x ſtorm, that Had beth 4 lung time gatherings 
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in the new worlds — long made them 
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conſider! as lawful. The court of Madrid, beeomiatz B O 
porter acquainted with its intereſts, concerted ——— 


—— of at Jeaft to eheck this interedurſe, Thy 

plan migkt poffbfy de prudent, but it was neceffary e 
ſnuuld be put in execution with equity. If the ſhip” 
thar were intended to prevent this fraudulent trade had 
only ſtopped thoſe veſſels that were concerned in it, ne 
meulure would hive deſerved commendation. But the 
abuſes irreparable from violent meaſures, che eagerneſs of 
gain, and, perhaps, too a ſpirit of revengę, inciced them 
to ſtop, under tlie pretext of their carrying om à contra- 
band trade, von. -er er. ere | 
nation.” 

Enctand Wh leenty power and gory is wig: 
upon commerce, could not very patiently brook that any 
checks ſhould be put to it; but were highly incenſed when 
they bund that theſe grievances wete carried to an excels 
inconſiſtent with the law of nations, In London and in 
patlis 3 general complaints were made againſt the au- 

„ and invectives againſt the miniſter whs . 
— them. Walpole, who had long ruled Great Bri- 


raſh,” und whoſe character and abilities were better adaß- 


ted to peace than war, and the Spaniſh council which 
ſhewed leſs ſpirit as the ſtorm increaſed, concerted toge - 
ther terms of reconciliation. Thoſe faxed upon, and'fign- 
ed at Pardo, were not approved by a people equally in- 
flanied by.its inteteſts, its reſentmonts, und by party ſpirit; 
and eſpecially by the number of political rams, eee 
were ooftantly publiſhed on the ſubject. 
. Guily with wamberieſs precduGitn of 
the preſs, in which all the cotjeerhs of the notion are 


trented-with freedom. Among theſe writings" ſome are 


judicious, written by men of underſtanding, or citizetts 
, pat ends" Their 
F 4 ads «| 
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BOO KWkdrive contributes to diſcover to-the public-their true in 
and to aſſiſt the operations of government. Few 

uſeful regulations of internal oeconomy are adopted in 

.. "the Kates, that have not firſt been pointed out, modelled, 

ce improved in ſome of theſe; writings: Unhappy are 
ie peeple ho ate deprived of ſuch an advantage. But 
among the tew ſenſible men, who ſerve to enlighten their 
country, numbers are to be met with who either from a 
diſgnſt to thoſe in power, or from a deſire of falling in 

With the taſte of, the people, or from ſome. perſonal mo- 

tives, delight in raiſing up a ſpirit of. giſſention and dis. 

ö content. Ihe means generally. made ule of for this pur- 

| poſe, are to heighten the pretenſions of their country be- 
PVoeond, their juſt, and wap bounds, and to make the peo- 
* | pls coplider the ſmallel precautions taken by other powers 
8 | for the preſervation . of their poſſeſſions, as viſible en- 
cxgachments. | Theſe. exaggerations, equally. the off⸗ 
ſpring of. partiality and falſehood, eſtabliſh prejudices 
the. effects. of which. occaſion the nation to be conſtantly 
1 war. with its neigbbours. lf government, from a de- 

ire of | preſervipg the balance of juſtice hetwgen'i itſelf and 
other powers, ſhould. refuſe to yield to popular pre ju- 


in it. 7 t * 
5 „ er 2 e cent a4 cls a At ee 


bY Tur mob of Landanffthe eee ee any 
Ain the univerſe, as the people of England conſidered in 
à political view, are the firſt people in the world abet- 

ted by twenty thouſand young men, the. ſons of diſtin- 

guiſhed merchants, by their clamours. and threats, beſet 

the parliament houſe; and influence its delibérations. 

Sucha tuamults are, frequently excited by a party in the 

parliament itſelf. Theſe deſpicable men, once rouzed, 

_—— _ revile the moſt reſpeRable citizen, ho has incurred their 
dei ene and. been rendered mags them: they 
obs | 43 ſet 


3 dice, it finds IJtſelf,.at length, under, A As of 95 
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ered characters. The tumult can never, be a 
unleſs they fore the miniſtry to yield to theit fury. Tia: 


indirect, though continual influence of commerce upon 


the publie meaſuers, was, perhaps, never fo ſenſibly ſelt 
as at / the period we are ſpeaking of. b gut Sonia il 
Exo began the war ſucceſsfully and with much 


ſuperior advantages. She had à great number of ſailors 


on foot. Her ſtorehouſes filled with warlike ammu- 


nitions, and her dock yards were in the molt Rlouriſh-- 


ing condition. Her flerts were all in readineſs and com- 


manded by experienced officers, waited only for orders to 


go out, and ſpread the terror and : glory of her flag to 


the extremities of the world. Walpole, by neglecting 


fuch great advantages, muſt not be cenſured as having 
betrayed his country. In this particular he is above ſuſ- 
picion, ſince he was never even accuſed of corruption, in a 
country where ſych charges have been often made without 


being believed. His conduct, however, was not entirely 


itreproachable The apprehenſion he was under of in- 


volving himſelf in difficulties that might endanger. his 
adminiſtration; the neceſſity he found of applying thoſe 


treaſures jn military operations, that he had amaſſed to 
bribe and ſecure to himſelf. a party, joined to chat of i im- 
poſing new taxes, which muſt neceſſarily raiſe the aver- 
don chat had been, entertained both for hig perſon and 


principles, to the higheſt degree: all theſe, and ſome other 
circumſtances, occaſioned, an irreſolution in his conduct 


that was attended with the moſt fatal conſequences. 
He loſt time, which is of the utmoſt importance in every 


| expedition, but e deciſive in * mol. opera- 


"ons M a f AR i 
Tun fleet that 79 1 eue eee 


frog Porter Belo. was unſucceſsful at Cartagena; ra- 
ther 
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— talnek of lite chnifindertaid 
— — of the officers, than the valour er 


the garriſom. Anſon's fleet was loſt at the doubling of 
Capo Hern, which ſome months ſooner might have been 
performed-withour danger. If ve were to judge of what 
he might have done with his whole ſquadron, from what 
ba actually eeruted with a ſingle ſhip, it is not impro- 
bable but that he would at leuſt have. ſhaken the empire 
ol the Spaniards in the South Sea. A ſettlement that was 
attempted in the iſland of Cuba was not 'proſperous: 
| Thoſe he intended building a city there, all died. Ge- 
_ neral Oglethorpe, after having opened the trenches for 


thirty=cight days, was forced to raiſe the ſiege of fort St. 


Auſtin in Florida, vigotouſly defended by Manuel Mon- 
S . eee eren, . ame 
attack. 
AP firſt forts of ths Evetiſh ank Spit 
Amade, were not ſuereſsſul, yet the alarm was not ap- 
ä The favy, the" character, and government of 
doe Vrighith, were three great reſources' they had ſtill left, 
ſallicient to make the 8paniards tretnble, In vain did 
Frunte unte her navaf powers, to act in conjunction 
with thoſe of Span. This cbnfederaty neither checked 


tte intrepidity of the cbmmon enetny, not animated the 


minds of ſuch as were overwhelmed with feat.” Fortu- 


Aately for both nations, as well as for America, che 


death of the emperor Charles the VIth; had kindled iti 


Europe an obſtrnate war, in which the Btitiſh troops were 


detained, to ſupport an intereſt that was extremely doubt 
ful. The hoſMities, commeneed in diſtant countries 
with fuch Srert preparations, terminated at laſt inen 
in a few piracies, that were committed on both 
The moſt remarkable event that happened at chat time, 
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commerce; and colonies af Fragiee, tb the greaveſtidlari- ITT 
gert. This valuable pofleflion. was reſtored to the French, 2 
at the peate j but the . . gave id ups was de 
leſs the object of cenſur a. % e ee ee . 
Tux French, ever influcncet * ſpirie of chivalry" 
tat has ſo lemg been the darling folly of all Europe? 
imagine the ſaoriflee of their lives ſufpeiently eompentiited; | 
if it has contfibuted to entend the frontiers of theit co if 
tothe: Abety of governing thei with leſs attention *h 
and equity than he did before ; but if their territory" te- 
mains the ſame ad it was befars the-war; they then think 
their honour is loft; This rage for eonqueſt, encuſable 
indeed in à barbarous age; but which more/thilightties* 
ones ſhould never be reproached with, thtew diſgrace on 
the treaty of Aix - la- Chapelle, which teſtorad to Auſtria | 
all the places that had been taken from her. The na- | | 
tion, tot triſting and capricious,, fo attend to political 
diſeuſſions, could not be convinced, that by forming any 
Kind of eſtabliſhment for the infant Don Philip, an alli - 
ance with Spain was effectually ſecured; that ſhe herſelf 
p was thereby engaged to adjuſt, with the houſe of Auſtria, 
ſome intereſts of the greateſt importance: that, by -bes | 
coming guarantees to the king of Pruſſia. for. Sileſia, of 
two rival powers, would in conſequence of ſuch, an. ar- 
rangement be formed in Germany to produce which 
happy effect had been the labour, and carg df tuo cen- 
turies : that by reſtoring. Friburg, and thoſe towns in 8 
Flanders that had been deſtroyed, they would be eaſily re- 
taken, if war ſhould. again be declared and carried on 
with vigour : beſides, that the number of land forces might 
always be very eaſily leſſened of fifty thouſand men, and 
the ſaving which ſuch a reductiqn would produce, mew 
* * to be employed i in e the . oy 


— 
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— to the management of her affairs at home, 
vhich / were then in a very alarming ſtate ; if her credit 
and commerce had not been entirely ruined': if ſome of 
ber moſt oonſiderable provinces kad not been in. the greateſt 
diſtreſs.;; if ſue had not loſt che key of Canada z if her 
colonies had not been threatned With certain and imme- 
Gate. invaſion z if her marine. had not been ſo entirely 
deſtroyed as ſcarcely to have a hip; left to ſend: into the 
ne wolld 3: and-if Spain had not been upon the point 
of concluding a ſeparate treaty with England: indepen- 
dant of, all; theſs circumſtagces, yet peace, as it was then 
agreed to, would have Ae che bete. of the 
moſt ſenſible and judicious men Rib abic 
„Tus eaſe with which Marſnal eee eee 
internal provinces of the Netherlands, was an object that 
particularly attracted the French. It will readily be al- 
lowed," that nothing ſeemed impoſlible to the victorious 
arms of Lewis the XIV dh; but it may be thought para- 
daoneal 80 aſſertʒ that the Engliſh were extremely de- 
ſirous of ſeeing the Dutch ſubdued. If the republic, 
which could not poſſibly ſeparate itſelf from its allies, had 
deen cbnquered; its inhabitants, filled as they were with 
ancient as well as preſent. prejudices againſt the govern- 
ment, laws, manners, and religion of their conqueror, 
would hardly have ſubmitted to his dominion. Would 
tney not cettainly have conveyed their people, their ſtock, 
and their induſtry, to Great-Britain ? And can there be 
the leaſt doubt whether: fuch conſiderable advantages would 
not have” been infinitely more valuable to the n 
re er e ry Dutch? ne 


"T's this obſervation let us venture to ae another, 

| Sick though not attended to before, will, perhaps, ſeem 
: not leſs evident. The court of Vienna has been thought 
| either 
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That period is now paſſed, when the houſe of Austria 


at the inereaſing power of this monarchy, which ig na- 
turally hated,” envied,' and dreaded, would” have renewed. 


Lewis the XIVth; and more formidable leagues would oY 


. territory, always open to an attack, 7 I 


| bach, who managed the negociation, as well as the mi- 


- reſponſible for their eonduct? This is a point we cannot 
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either very fortunate, or very ſkilful, to higie-been able n o : 
by the means of negociations,/ to have--wrefted 2 | 

the hands of rhe French thoſe places which had been 
taken from her during the war. But would he not 
have been more fortunate,” or more ſkilful, had ſhe let 
her enemy keep part of the'conqueſts obtained over her? 


was equal, or, perhaps, ſuperior to the hbuſe of Bourbon. 
Policy, therefore, ſhould have engaged her to ĩntereſt other 
powers in her fortune, even from the loſſes ſhe had "Fuſ- 
tained . This ſhe mighthave effected by ſacriſieing ſome- 
thing, apparently at leaſt, to France. Europe, alarmed 


that ſpirit of animoſity that had been ſworn àgainſt 


neceſſarily have been formed in conſequence of ſueh „ 
ſentiments. This general diſpoſition of people was more / 

likely to have recovered the greatneſs of the new houſe of Cott 
Auſtria, than the re- acquiſition of a diſtant and limited gd 


II is, probable, however, that the French hs: 


niſter, who directed it, would have ſeen through the ar- 
tiſſce. We do not even ſcruple to aſſert, that neither of 
them had any view of extending the French dominions. 
But would they have found the ſame penetration to un- 
ravyel political deſigns in the council, to which they were 


* 


preſume. to determine. All governments are generally 

inclined to extend their territories, and that of * 
is, from its conſtitution, equally ſo. 9 

Bur whatever truth there may be in theſe ee 

ir muſt be Allowed, that the expectations of _ {two . 

. | - French 


| BOOK Preach miniſters who ſettled the peace, word Gfappoint- 
— The principal object they had in view was the pre- 
mon of the colonjes, that had been threatend by the 
_ enemy. Zut as ſoon 83 the danger was over, this un- 
-hounded-ſoyrce of opulence was neglefted. France kept 

on foot a large body of troops, retained in her pay 2 
. great part ef Germany, and "ated in the ſame manner 
as if another Charles the sth had threatened her frontiers; 
or anathar Philip the 2d could have thrown the internal 

parts of the kingdom into confulion by his intrigues. 

She was not ſenſible that her ſuperiority upon the conti- 

Dent was acknowledged, that no ſingle power could ven- 
turt to attack her ; and that the event of the laſt war, 

mad che arrangements ſettled by the laſt peace, had ren- 
geared the union of ſeveral powers againſt her impoſüble. 
A thouſand equally weak aud trifling apprehenſions di- 
Aurbed ber 'travquility. Her prejudices prepented her 
from perceiving that the had only one enemy really de- 

ſſerving her attention, and that this enemy could only be 
checked by a confiderable fleet. 

Tux Engliſh, naturally more inclined to envy the 
proſperity of others than to enjoy their en, ate not on- 
Ii defirous of 'becoming rich, but of being excluſively 

10. Their ambition is gain, as that of the Romans was 
empire. They do not properly ſeek to extend ther do- 
Minions, but their colonies. Commerce is the ſole ob- 
Jeft of all the wars they are engaged in, and the deſire of 
-engrofling it all to themſelves, has mate them perform 
many great actions, and commit the maſt flagrant acts of 
' injuſtice. This paſſion is ſo powerful that even their phi- 
"Jofophers ate not free from it. The celebrated Mr. 

Boyle uſed to ſay, that it would-be a commendable action 
to preach chriſtianity to ehe ſavages ; becauſe, were they 
6 only ſo — convince them of 

| their 
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A to wear clothes, is would peas af gout BONE. 
ſerviae to the Engliſh manufactures... 2 
| A hben of this nature, thas dhe Toglih have bn Anertn | 
ever laſt ſight of, diſcovered. itſelf mene openly in 27555 caule of the 
than it had ever done before. The rapid improvements wr in 
made in the French colonies ſurpriſod every attentive 3 
mind, and awake ned the jealouſy of the Engliſh. Aſhamad 
however, to let it appear at firſt, they cancealad it for 
ſome time under myfteriaus diſguiſes 3 and a pnople w 
have pride or modeſty enough to term negotiations the ar- 
tilly of their enemies, did not ſcruple to employ all the 
windings and artifices of the moſt inſidious policy. - - 

FRANCE, alarmed at the confuſed ſtate of berfinances, 
intimigated by the ſmall number of her. ſhips, and the 
inexperience of her admirals ; ſeduced by a love of eaſe, ö 
pleaſure and tranquility, favoured the attempts that were 1 44 
made tp deceive her. In vain did ſome able fiateſmen N | 
continually urge that Great-Britain was and ought to be 
defirous of a war; and that ſhe was compelled to begin its 
before the © milicary navy of ber rival had attained: - 

to the ſame perfection with that of her trading navy. 
Ce "Theſe cauſes of apprehenſion ſeemed abſurd in a country 
I- where trade had been hitherto carried on by a ſpirit of 
y imitation only; where it bad been ſhackled by every 
WH fpecies of reſtraint, and always facrificed to finance; 
where it had never met with any real encouragement, 
and men were, perhaps, ignorant that they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the moſt valuable and richeſt commerce in the 

world, The nation, indebted, to nature for a moſt en- 

cellent ſoſl, to chance for her colonies ; to the vivacity 

and pliancy of herdiſpoſition for a taſte in thoſe arts which 

vary and jnereaſe the enjoyments of life; to her conqueſts. 

and her literary merit, and even to the diſperſion. of he 
prateſtants ſhe had unfortunately loſt, far the deſire excited 
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et the * of public right, would have juſti- 


be too happy, were ſne permitted to enjoy her happi- 


dbu of theſe advamages, and inſenſibly fell a facrifice 
to thoſe arts employed to dull her into ſecurity. When 
the Engliſn thought there was no further occaſion to 
diſſemble, they commenced hoſtilities, without having 
previouſſy paid any attention to thoſe formalities, 8955 are 
WORE tivilized people, drag „ e 4? 
Tuo a declaration of war were only ere 0 cere- 
Emme nations, which ſeem to be bound by no 


ties as ſoon as they intend to maſſacre one another; yet 


it is very evident, that the Britiſh miniſtry gave reaſon 
to do ſomething more than ſuſpect the injuſtiee of its 


conduct. The weakneſs of their meaſures, che per- 


plexity of of their operations, the various modes of jufti- 
feation they adopted, and the inſtuence they in vain ex- 
erted to make patliament approve fo ſcandalous a viola- 


tion; theſe with ſeveral other circumſtances * plainly dif- 


covered the guilt of their proceeding.” "If thoſe” Weak 
miniſters, of ſo great a power, had been às bold in com- 
mitting crimes, as they were uninfluenced by the laws 
of virtue, they would have formed a project of the moſt 


extenſive nature. When they unjuſtly gave orders to at- | 
tack all the French ſhips” upon the northern coaſt of 


America; they would have extended theſe orders to every 
ſea. The ruin of the only power that was capable of 
making any reſiſtance, would have been the neceſſary 
conſequence of ſuch 2 ſtrong conſederaey. Its fall 
would have intimidated all other nations, and wherever 


the Engliſh flag had appeared, it would have commanded 


obedience in every quarter of the world. A ſucceſs ſo 
remarkable and' deciſive would have made the multitude 


fied 
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ted it to the political world, and the remonſtrane ee 
wiſe, e ee ae — 9 
er 1 e . 

A weak, bot nil an 80 © WIN with The 
very confary effects; The miniſtry of George the ri ging of 
was hated 2s. well as deſpiſed over all Europe. France, favourable _ 
though unexpeRedly attacked, was victorious in nde . | 
gained conſiderable advantages by fea, took Minorca, and = 
threatened London itſelf: Her rival was then ſenſible of | 
the truth of hat men of underſtanding had long fince * 
obſerved even in Englands that the French united the 
greateſt oontrarieties in their character z that they blended 
virtues and vices, marks of weakneſs and ſtrength, that 
had always been thought inconſiſtent with each other: 

L that they were brave, though effeminate ; equally. addicted 


„ to pleaſure and: glory; ſerious) in triſles, and trifling ian f 
& matters of importance: ever diſpoſed to war, and ready : 
2 to attack: in a word, mere children, ſuffering themſelves, 

. as the-- Athenians of old, to be diſquieted and moved to 


k anger for intereſts, whether real or imaginary; fond of 3 
L enterprize, ready to follow. any guide, and comforted = - 
6 in the greateſt diſtreſſes with the moſt triſiag ſuo- | | 
ſy ceſs.” The Engliſh, who according to a vulgar, though 

ſtrong expreſſion of Swift's, are always in the cellar or in 

the garret, and know no medium, began then, to be too 

much afraid of a. nation that they had unjuſtly deſpiſed. 

A ſpirit of deſpondency ſucceeded to that of preſumption, EET 
Tux nation, deceived by the too great confidence it . 
had placed in its opulence humiliated by the introduc= 
tion of foreign troops, and by the moral character and 
inability of its governors; weakened too by the colliſion 
of factions, which keep up an exertion of ſtrength among 
a free people in times of.-peace, but which deſtroy their 
power in times of war! 3. the nation, RW atopithed, 
Vor. III. N and 
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/ of the diſtreſſes it had already been expoſed to, as of thoſe 


> oh foreſaw, was incapable of exerting itſelf to revenge the 


on, or prevent the other. All zeal: for.the common 
5 ard. confined to the granting of immenſe ſupplies, 
That che coward js ſooner diſpoſed to part with bis money 
| 400.669 beans ann. in order to ward off the danger, and 
that the preſent critical. ſituation of affairs required them 


| We to ider who ſhould pay, but who ſhould ſtand 


forward 49 fight: r. which at Wanken 
 ſremed-to have been forgotten 


bn ee ee ee eee with fore 


Inſlances. of ſucceſs that were of no conſequence. Pre- 
ſumming, that the ſurprizetheir enemies had been thrown 
into, was a proof of their weakneſs, they involved them- 
' ſelves further than was conſiſtent with their intereſt, in 
the „ that mY Tous to e 25 . 
ER ail OY 

1 Which OO wal 555 
Jaded with the greateſt diſgrace, and if fortunate, muſt 
have been deftruRive-in the end, ſerved to confound them, 


|  Pheir vanity made them forget, that a ſew months bo- 


fore, they had applauded the wiſe and onlightned fiateſ- 
man, Who being deſirous to avoid a land war, which ſome 


miniſters were willing to enter into, from their deſpairing 
ol ſucceſs at ſea, had, with the vivacity and confidence 
_ | peculiar to genius, addreſſed himſelf to them in the'fol- 
lowing words: Gentlemen, (aid he, Jet we all, who are 


here profent in council, go out with #orches in our bands, and 
n fire is all our bib; if they ave uſeleſs to our defence, and 
are only conducive io make our enemits inſult us This poli · 
tical infatuation threw them into the greateſt difficulties, 
Errors of the cabinet were followed by military: faults. 
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wignes of the court, - A feries of bad ſyccels was the con- 3-0.0.H, | 
{quence of a perpetual changs of commangers, TS ==) 
bght and ſuperficial nation did not perceive. that even 
ſuppeſing, what indeed was impoſſible, that all thoſe | 
wha were ſuceſſively intruſted with the direction of the 
military operations, had really been men gf abilities, 
yer chey could nas contend with advantage againſt a man 6 
of genius, affiſted by a man of diſtinguiſhed capacity. Mis: 
fortunes made no alteration in the ſyſtem they had formed, 
and the changes; of generals were endleſs. 1 

Wnler the French were thus deceived, the Epglih, 
from 2 ſpirit af dejection, proceeded to the moſt violent 
fury: they changed a miniſtry. that had. juſtly given ge: 
neral diſſatiafaction, znd placed à man at the head of af- 
fairy who was $qually,ap enemy to timid meaſures, co the DE 
royal prerogative, and. to France. Thaugh this choice 
was tbe conſequence of chat ſpirit of party Which cauſes . 
the greateſt revolution in England, yet it was ſuch as 
the circumſtances of the time required. William Pitt, 

« Favourite from his youth, in the three kingdoms, on ac- ; 
count af his intagrity and diſiatereſtedneſꝭ, his zeal again} = 
corruption, 2nd his inviolable attachment to the intereſts 

of che public 3 had s (ul formed for great deſigns j was = 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecies af 'elaquence, that never failed 5 
10 eaptivate the minds of his bearers,” and by a character 
equally fim and entorpriging. / He was ambitipus to make 
his country riſe ſupetior to all others, and at the ſame 
time to raiſe his own fame. His eathullaſm fired a a- 
tion, which will always be inſpired by a love of liberty. 
The admiral who had fuffered Minorca ta be taken, was 
arreſted, thrown into priſan, accuſed, tried, and ſentenced 

(0 death. Neither his rank, bis abilities, his family, nor 

his friends, could protest him from the rigour of the law. 
F bor dhe * 
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_ B 00 K of his ſentence. | All Europe, at the news of this melan- 


-/ choly event, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, blended with 
admiration and horror. It recalled the memory of the 
ancient republics. Te death of Byng, whether he was 
guilty or not, proclaimed in the moſt alarming manner, to 
thoſe who were employed. by the nation, what fate they muſt 
expect, if they betrayed the confidence repoſed in them, 
Every man ſaid withia himſelf at the inſtant of battle: 


It is on this field I muſt die, rather than with infamy on 


a ſcaffold. Thus the blood of one man; accuſed of 


3 was productive of a ſpirit of heroiſm. 


Time ſyſtem of volding outs an e e ſubdue 
the impreſſions .of fear, was further ſtrengthened by A an 


emulation, that ſeemed to promiſe the revival of public ſpi- 


tit. Diſſipation, pleaſure, indolence, and frequently vice, 
and acorruption of manners, occafion warm and numerous 


intimaciĩes in moſt kingdoms of Europe. The Engliſh 


have little intercourſe and connection with each other; 


n they have, perhaps, less taſte for focial life than other na- 


tions, but the idea of apy project that may be ſerviceable 


to the ſtate, immediately unites them, and they ſeem, as 


it were, animated by one ſoul. All ranks, parties, and 
ſects, contribute to infure' its ſucceſs, and with ſuch 
liberality ay cannot be paralleled in thoſe places where the 
notion of a/particular native country does not prevail. 


. This zeal is more remarkably diſtinguiſhed when the na- 


tion has placed an implicit confidence in the miniſter 
who has the direction of public meaſures. © As ſoon as 
Mr. Pite was made prime miniſter, a marine ſociety was 


_ eſtabliſhed, which -perceiving that there appeared a re- 


miſſneſs in general to enter into the ſea ſervice, and diſap- 


proving the cuſtom of preſſing men into it, invited the 


children of the pooreſt claſs in the three kingdoms, to be- 
come ſhip boys, and their fathers ſailors. They under- 
| HL 94 | took 
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took. to pay the expences of their voyage; to take creo BOOK | 


them in ſickneſs; feed, clothe, and furniſh them with 
every thing neceſſary to preſerve their health during the 


time they were to be at ſea. The king, ſtruck. with his 


inſtance of patriotiſm, gave them (s) 22,599 livres; the 


prince of Wales ( 9000 livres, and the, princeſs of 


Wales (i) 4500. The actors of the different theatres, 
whoſe ablities this enlightened nation has had the generoſity 
to pay à proper attention to, acted their beſt plays for the 
increaſe of ſo reſpectable an eſtabliſhment. The theatres 
were never ſo much crouded as on this occaſion. A hun- 


dred of theſe ſhip boys, and à hundred of the ſailors, 


clothed from a zeal that may truly be held ſacred, ap 
peared. upon the ſtage; a decoration this ſurely not ih- 


the brilliancy of jewels. 


Tunis public zeal and cos to iba ed of The Eng- 


and liſh are 
rouſed 


the nation, animated the minds of all the Engliſh, and 


the effects of it were diſplayed in the difference of their from their 
conduct. They ravaged the coaſts of their enemies; lethargy, | 


beat them every where by ſea; intercepted their naviga- the French 


tion, and gave a check to all their forces in Weſtphalia. _ 0 * 


They drove them out of North-America, Africa, and 
the Eaſt-Indies. Till Mr. Pitt became miniſter, all the 
expeditions of the nation, made in diſtant countries, had 
been unſucceſsful, and muſt neceſſarily have been ſo, be- 
cauſe they had been ill concerted. He, on the contrary, 
planned ſuch prudent and uſeful deſigns; his prepara- 

tions were conducted with ſo much foreſight ard diſpatch z 

his means were ſo well adapted to the ends he wanted 


to obtain z the confidants of bis meaſures ſo well choſen; 


he eſtabliſhed ſo much harmony between the land and ſea 


"mb and raiſed the ſpirits of the Engliſh to ſuch a 


G3 2 height, 
He 1 71. 64. (50 2 155, A mw 175. 64. _ 
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o height, that his whole adminiſtration was a ſeries of cin« 
— 28 He uſed to fay with Philip, father of Alexander 


the Great, That vichy was to be prrebuſed by monty, ond 
that money muſt not be ſpared ot the en of victory. 

Br fuch a conduct, and fuch principles, Mr. Pitt hai 
always. been ſucceſsful agaioft France in every place, 
Ne purſued them to their mult valuable adds, even to 
their ſugar plantations. Thefe poſſeſbons, ſo jully 
prized for their importance, were not, however, better 


| cored; The Hortifications that were erected there, wen 
. cotiftructed without judgment, and were in a ruinbus 


ſtate, Ever ſince che beginning of hoſtilities, all inter- 


- courſe between theſe great ſettlements and the muther 
country, had been at an end. They ebuld neither receive 
'» heceſlaries frum it, nor enrich it with their productions. 
| The buildings neceſſary for the carrying on of 


2 abs 
ture, were a heap of ruins. The maſters and the flayes, 


| equally deſtitute of the neceſſaries of life, were obliged 
to feed upon the cattle deſtined for the works of 


bandry. - If any greedy navigators ever reached them, it 


was through ſo many. dangers, that the coloniſts were 
+ obliged<o pay for what they bought. of theſe traders at 
_ the deareſt rates, and to give them in exchange whateyet 


they choſe to take from them at the loweſt price, Though 
che coloniſts did not call in the aid of any foreign power 
to their afiftance, yet it was not to be expected, that 


their attachments to their mother country, would in- 


duce them to make a vigorous defence againſt an e 
that might put an end to their diſtreſſes. . 


In this fituation of affairs, ten ſtiips of the line m. 


bond - ketches, and frigates, with five thouſandland K 
_ ſailed from England, and arrived at Guadalupe. 1% 


appeared before the town on the 22d of January, 1755 
and the next day bombarded the town of Baſſe- Terre. 
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Ir the befiegets had known how to take or 
the terror they had fpread, the ifland would : 210" para 


a very ſhort reſiſtance: but the flownefs, timidity, and 
irreſolution of their operations, afforded the garriſon and 
the inhabitants feifure to fortify themſelves in a paſs that 
was at the diſtance of two leagues from the place. From 
this ſpot they ftopped the progreſs of the enemy, who 


were equally diſtreſſed from = heat of the climate and 


the want of proviſions. The Engliſh, deſpairing of 


making thenifelves maſters of the colony on this fide; 


proceed to attack it in another quarter, known by the 
name of Gratide-Terre, It was defended by a fort 
called Fort Lewis, which made leſs reſiſtance than that 
of Baſſe-erre, which ſurrendered in four and twenty 
hours, The conquerors' were again guilty of the error 


they had before fallen into, and ſuffered the ſame incon- 


veniences from it. The event of the expedition began to 

be doubtful, when Barrington, who ſucceeded to the 
command at the death of Hopſon, 'changed the plan of 
operations. He gave up the idea of penetrating into the 
country, and re-imbarked his ſoldiers, who fuccefhively 


attacked the houſes and villages upon the coaſts. The 


ravages they committed, obliged the colonies to ſubmit. 
The whole iſland, after three months defence, ſurrendered 
on the eee 8 bn en. of ea 
pitulation. 

Ti eros that lad chene this Aas did not en- 
gage in this expedition, till they had ineffectually threat- 
ened Martinico. Three years after, Great- Britain re- 
vived a deſign that had been too haftily given up, but 
greater preparations and more effectual means were em- 
ployed to carry it into execution, On the 16th of Ja- 
nuary 1762, eighteen battalions, ſent from Europe and 
from 8 under the command of general 
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Monckton, and eighteen ſhips of the line, commanded 
by admiral Rodney, appeared before the capital of the 
illand. The.landing of the troops the next day was ſoon 
effected, without difficulty, and without loſs. To take 


8 8 of the eminences. that were fortified and de- 


ny did the ſame on the 13th. It is probable 
_ proſperity. of Guadalupe, under che Britiſh 


fended by Fort Royal, ſeemed to be a matter not ſo ea 


Fi Gily accompliſhed. Theſe obſtacles, however, were after 


ſome warm engagements ſurmounted, and the place that 


would ſoon have been reduced to aſhes by the bombs, ca- 


pitulated on the gth\of February; and the whole colo- 


X the 
overn- 


ment, contributed to bring about this general ſurrender; 3 


Which might and ought to have been delayed longer. 


Granada, and the other Leeward iſlands, whether ſubje& 


to France, or which, though peopled by Frenchmen, 


were neatral, ſurrendered ae without wy 1 


reſiſtance. 851. = 


St. Domingo, the 13 poſſeſon the French ail a. re 


4 in che great Archipelage of America was likely to 


fall into the bands of the. Engliſh and its loſs ſeemed 


to be not far diſtant... If it had not even been known 


that this wag the firſt conqueſt Great-Britain would at- 
tempt, yet it could not be ſuppoſed that it would eſcape 
its avidity. Would this ambitious nation have checked 
the career of its own ſucceſſes ſo far as to give up all 


thoughts of a conqueſt that would have compleated their 


proſperity ? This was a point that ſeemed not to be 


doubtful. The colony. was generally known to be de- 
fenceleſs, and therefote incapable of making the leaſt re, 
ſiſtance. They were ſo ſenſible of their weakneſs, that 


they ſeemed diſpoſed ta ſurrender as loan as they ___ 


be ſummoned to da it. 
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Was at the loſſes it had ſuſtained, and at thoſe it 
forelaw. They had expected ſuch an obſtinate reſiſtance 
as would have been ſuperior to every attack. The deſcend- 
ants of thoſe brave adventures, who had ſettled theſe colo- 
nies, ſeemed, a rampart ſufficient to repel all the forces 
of the Britiſh” empire. They almoſt felt a ſecret ſatis- 


faction that the Engliſh were directing their efforts to 
that quarter. The miniſter bad inſpired the nation with 3 
the ſame confidence that poſſeſſed him, and it "a ” 


mark of a bad citizen to ſhew the leaſt uneaſineſfs. / 


Ir is an obſervation, that we may now. be en to 5 


make, that events, which have once happened, will hap- 


pen again. A people whoſe whole fortunes conſiſt in 
fields and paſtures will, if influenced by any degree of 
ſpirit, reſolutely defend their poſſeſſions. The harveſt of 


one year is the utmoſt they can loſe, and whatever cala- 
mity they may experience, does not diſtreſs them to-ſuch 


a degree as to leave them without hopes of. recovery. 
The caſe is very different with regard to the wealthy cul- 


tivators of theſe colonies. Whenever they take up arma, 
they run the riſque of having the labours of their whole 
lives deſtroyed, their ſlaves carried off, and all the hopes 
of their poſterity either loſt by fire or plunder ; "they 


therefore, always ſubmit to the enemy. Though ſatis- 
fied with the government under which they live, they are 


leſs attached to its glory than to their own poſterity... 

THz example of the firſt coloniſts, whoſe fidelity 
could not be ſhaken by the moſt vigorous attacks, does 
not weaken the truth of this obſervation. © The object of 
war was then the acquiſition of territory, and the expulſion 


of the inhabitants; at preſent, a war waged againſt a % 


we is directed only Nn the e of it. 
Tus 
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Tut pal of atteking” Mirtinics. was laid by Mr, 
i; though be was not in the miniſtry when it was 
r The refignation of this great man drew the 


attention of Europe, and deſerves to be confidered by 
every one, who inveſtigates the cauſes and effects of po- 


Htical revolutions. An hiftotian, who ventures to write 
tranſactions of his own age, hath ſeldom, it muſt be 
granted, ſiifficient lights to guide him. The councils of 
Kings are ſo ſecret, that time alone can gradually with- 
draw the veil” that ſurrounde them. Their miniſters, 


faithful depoſitaries of what they have been intru fted 


with, or interefted to conceal it, explain themſelves no 
further than is ſufficient to miſlead the curious inquirer, 
ho wiſhes to diſcover tbem. Whatever penetration he 
may ſhew, in tracing the ſource and connection of events, 
he is at laft reduced to conjecture. If his conjectures 


happen to be juſt, iſt he is ignorant that they are fo, 


of cannot depend upon them; and this uncertainty is 
ſcarcely more ſatisfactory” than a total Ignorance, He 


| muſt therefore, wait till prudence and intereſt, freed 


from the reſtraint of filence, ſhall enfold the turtle; till 


the death of ſome great perſons, by whom he may have: 
deen kept in awe, ſhall fer him at liberty; in à word, 


til ſome valunble and original records be produced for 
public inſpection, wherein the latent ſprings on which 


the deſtiny of nations has hung, thall be diſcovered. 


Tuesx refleftions ſhould ſuſpend the inquiries of the 
man who wants only to attend to the progreſs of political 


intrigues. But we ate deſirous of penetrating into the ſoul 


of one of che greateſt men of his age, and, perhaps, we can 
never do it with gener propriety.. The moſt confpicuous 
actions of a man's life only are tranſmitted to poſterity, 


| which vim, FO be deprived of a variety of fimple 
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| and ardleſs/: details; that calightrn the mind of an W 
ſerver, who lived at the time they happened. e 


Ma. Pitt, after having reſcued England den dus dib. 
grace it had been expoſed to in the beginning of the war, 


arrived to a height of ſueceſs that aſtoniſhed all the . 


world. Whether he foreſaw this, or not, he did not ſeerm 
to be embarraſſed with it, and reſalved to catty it as far 
as he could. The moderation thut fo many ſtateſmen 
had affected before him, ſeemed to him to be only a pre- 
tence to conceal their weakneſs or their inddlencs. Hs 
imagined that all ſtates ſhould - exert their power to the 
utmoſt, and that there was no inſtance of one tation 
being able to become ſuperior to another and not effecting 
jt. The parallel that he drew between England and 
France confirmed him in his opinion. He perceived with 
uneaſigeſs that the power England founded upon a trade, 
which ſhe might and would. loſe, was very inconſidera- 
ble, when compared wich the power of her rival; which 
nature, art, and particular circumſtances had raiſed to 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength, under favourable adminiſtra- | 
tions, as had made all Europe tremble. Senſible of this 
truth, he, therefore, determined to deprive | France 
her colonies, and by confining her to the continent, di- 


miniſh her importance, RUNS her to the ſtandard of 
other nations. 


Tux means necllry t to acmplete, this, — dready 
bo for advanced, appeared to him abſolutely. certain 


Whil& the imagination of weak minds took ſhadows for 
realities, the greateſt difficulties appeared trivial to him. 
Though the nation, of which he was the idol, was fome- 
times alarmed at his vaſt and uncommon engagements, | 
he was not in the leaſt diſquieted about them; becauſe, 

in his eyes, the multitude was like a torrent, whole = 
courſe he knew how to direct which way he would. . | 
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75 *. -PzreECTLY indifferent with regard to fortune, he was 
— more ſo with regard to power. His ſueceſſes had 


made his adminiſtration abſolute. With the people he 


BA was a republican, with the nobles and the. ſovereign he 
| was a deſpotic (miniſter. To think differently from. him 
| was a mark of being an enemy to the common cauſe. = 
H made uſe of the ſuperiority he had gained with 

great advantage, in ſtirring up the minds of the people. 
Little inſſuenced by that ſpecies, of philoſophy, which, 
diveſting itſelf of the prejudices of national glory, to in- 

tereſt itſelf in the welfare of all mankind, tries evety 
thing by the principles of univerſal reaſon ; he kept up a 
violent and ſavage ſpirit of enthuſiaim, which he called, 

5 3 perhaps, believed, to be a love of his country; but 
when traced to the origin, was, in reality, nothing more 


chan a ſtrong averſion from a nation he wanted to oppreſs. 


Fx AN was as much diſcouraged by this ſpirit of in- 
veteracy; that conſtantly purſued her, as by the diſtreſſes 
ſhe had undergone. The diminution, the exhauſted 
ſtate, or, to ſay the truth, the total ruin of her naval 
powers, gave her a very very bad proſpect for the future. 
The expectation that a fortunate ſucceſs by land might 
occaſion a change in the face of affairs, was merely ima- 
ginary. If one of their ſquadrons had deſtoyed one or 
ſeveral of thoſe of her rival, the Engliſh would not have 
renounced any of their claims. This is a general rule. 
Whenever any power has acquired. A very determined 
ſuperiority at ſea, it can never loſe it in the courſe of 
the war; more particularly, if that ſuperiority can be 
traced from a diſtant cauſe, and eſpecially' if it proceeds 
partly from the character of the nation. The ſuperiority of 
one continent above another depends entirely on the abi- 

ties of a ſingle man, and may be loſt in a moment: on 
the contrary, 3 at ſea, as it od from the vi- 
A gilance 


chance and hat of each individual in the ee 5 Gor & 
always incteaſe, particularly, when it is encouraged by its — 


national conſtitution : a ſudden r can ener put 1 
ſtop to it. A* N ehe mee ED te 2 

' Norrm but a geber confederacy Sener rd ; 
the balance of power; the'impoſſibility” of which Mr. 


Pitt plainly faw. He knew the reftraints by which Hel-“ 


land was confined, the poverty of Sweden and Denmark, 
the inexperience of the Ruffians, and the little regard 
that ſeveral of theſe powers paid to the intereſts of 
France. He was conſcious alſo of the terror which the 


Engliſh forces had fpread among them all, the miſtruſt | 


they entertained of each other, and the apprehenſion that = 


each of them muſt have, that they ſhould be ann 


enden could receive aſſiſtan eee. 
Tur affairs of Spain were particularly circumſtanced. 
The ravages” that laid waſte the French colonies, and 
which every day increaſed, might eaſily extend to the 
ſettlements of the Spaniards.” © Whether this kingdotn 
was not, or would not be ſenſible of the danger that 
threatened it, its uſual -indolence accompanied ĩt with re- 


gard to theſe great objects. At length, upon a change 


of miniſter, a new ſyſtem took place. Don Carlos en- 


deavoured to put a ſtop to this ſcene of confuſion; but it 
was too late. His overtures were received with a con- 
temptuous haughtineſs. Mr. Pitt, having deliberately 
conſidered the extent of his power, anſwered every pro- 
poſition that was made, in the following! manner: I will 
liften to them, ſaid he, when you have taten the Totuer of 
London fword in hand, This mode WOES might 
diſguſt, but it was impoſing.” - * 1 5 
Sven was the ſituation of affairs, when the court of 
France thought herſelf obliged to make overtures' f 
7 71 to that of Great-Britain. Both courts wereequal- 0 


ly 


. 
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ROOT Jy gpprobonGve, and with good sa, chat My Pitt 
; ny Peppa them. He gonſeated to enter into a negos 
- vigtions-butthe event ſbewed, as ſenſible politicians bad 

+ conjectured, that his intention was not to continse it, 

His dofign was only to furniſh himſelf with ſyuGicient proofs 
of the engagements that the two branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon bad entered into againſt Great-Byitain, and 
to lay them before his country. As ſoon as he bad gained 
this iptelligence, he broke aff the nogaciation, and pro» 
poled declaring: war againſt Spain. The ſuperiority of 
the naval. power of England above that of both theſe 
kingdoms: andthe aſſurance he had that it would he in- 

_— better direſted, oh him, with . "ow _ 
a A555 43417 v4 

Ma. Pitt's ; Gitem appeared, todiſinguſhed Sts 

5 ebe e rnd el the only teaſanable 

_ | (ſie... The Engliſh nation bad contrafted ſuch a load 
= of debt, that it could neither free itſelf from it, nor ſup- 
port it, without opening to itſelf new ſources of opus 

jence, Europe, er ror with the grievanceg (Jreat- 

| | Britain had made ber ſubmit o, waited impatienily for 
24 opportunity to diſable. her oppreſſar from-gontinuing 
5 chem. The houſe af Bourbon could not but pteſerve a 

55 Arong reſentment for the injuries it bad ſuffered, and for 

tus laſſes it had ſuſtained ; it could not but make ſeeret 

| | |  properations, and gradually work vp. a ſpirit af revenge 

N do Which @ /combination-of all its forges might inſure 

. ſueceſa. Theſe motives obliged Great - Britain, though 
a commercial power, to aggrandize itſelf for its ſupport. 
This eruel nereſſity was not fo ſenfibly felt by the coun- 
cil of George the 3d as Mr. Pitt deſired. Moderation 
appeared to bim a work of weaknefs ar of infatuation, 
perhaps, of treachery; and he reſigned his poſt, becauſe 
=. | Ee oe ama; 
. TE, AY 
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avoiding a war; hut equally tired out and diſgracedby tus 
power Mt. Pitt had aſſumed, they were deſirous of reſtoring 


| that iplrit of aguality whirb ig the (pting of u republican 


government. Deſpairing of being abla to raiſe themſelves 
vpam a Jevel wich a man af ſo much diſtinguithed merit, 


dewwurs to ruin him. As they found they could not 


ſyoceed by open attacks; they bad recourſe to more art- 
ful methods. They attempted to four his temper the 
natural fire of his character laid him open th ſuch # Mares 
and he fell inta it. 16 Mr. Piet reſigned from caprice, 


neee — The Unglith BQOE | 
winiſtey plainly: faw. chat there was no. poſſibility \ — 


1 


he deſerves to be cenſured for not having ſuppreſſed et 


maſtered it. If he hoped, by this expedient, e humble 


his enemies, he ſhewed; that he had a greater xnewledge 


of affairs than men. If, ns he aſſerted, he teligned, be. 
cauſe he would no longer" be-refponſible for menſures he 
did not guide, it may be thought chat he was more 


ſtrongly attached to his on perſonal glory, than te twee 
ivteraſt of his country. Whatever may have been the 


cauſe of his reſignation, nothing but the blindeſt, moſt 
unjuſt, and moſt violent partiality can venture tô aſſert, 
that his virtues = ee IRE of 
chance. ” N eee ee 

eee, ſtep the mk 
niſtry took was conformable to the principles of Mr. Pitt; 
and this was a kind of homage they were ebmpelled to 


pay him. It as thought veceſſary $0.declare mar againſt 


Spain, and the Weſt Indies were to be the ſeene of 
theſe new- hoſtilities. Experience had already diſcou- 
raged. them from making any attempts on the continent 
of America, and all their views were turned towards 


Cuba. Men of ſenſe and underſtanding perceived thac 
l ks the 
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290K the raking of this iſland would not be attended / with 


any apprehenſion of 'vengeance-'from the other colonies, 
By this ſtep the empire of the gulph of Mexico would 
de ſecured ; the enemy, whoſe riches aroſe principally 

from the duties laid upon goods, would be deprived of 
all its reſourtes : the Whole commerce of the continent 
would be ſeized upon, and the inhabitants would chuſe 
rather to deliver up their riches to the conqueror of their 


country, than give up thoſe commadities they had been 


uſed +to-xeceive from Europe. Beſides, that the power 
of Spein would bei fo much reduced — 3 
it would be abliged to ſybmit to any terms. 

_ +» AGREEABLE to this idea, 2 fleet, confiſting' of nine- 
. teen ſhips of the line, eighteen frigates, and about 2 
bondred and fifty tranſports, with 10,006 troops on board, 
which were to be joined by 4000 more from North- 
America, ſet ſail for the Havannah. To arrive at this 
formidable place, it was determined to paſs through the 
old ſtreight of Bahama, not ſo long in extent, -though 
more dangerous than the new one. The obſtacles that 
were to be expected in this navigation little known, and 
; too. little attended to, were ſueceſsfully ſurmounted, ina 
manner worthy the reputation that Admiral Pocock bad 
acquired. On the 6th of July, 1762, he arrived at the 
place where he was deſtined ; and the landing. of the 
troops was effected without any oppoſition, at the diſtance 
of ſix leagues eaſtward of peach — that 
were to be taken. Waren 


e a a 
| un thoſe by tea. If Albemarle, who had the command of 
the army, had been a man of abilities, equal to the com- 
miſſion be was intruſted with; he would have begun his 
attack by the city. The ſingle wall that covers it, could 
not have held out for four * hours. e 

2 


1 
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Ubi enten edis the council, andthe-tegency, B O K | 
who gulf inallbly have fallen-into his handayafter 2 le. 
ceſs that might ſo eaſily have been obtained; would have 
reſolved to capitulate for the Moro. At all events, he 
would have thus prevented the fort from receiving any 
aſſiſtance or proviſions that were ſupplied from the city 
during che kege, and hate ſecured the A means - 
W e very ſhort time. i ae 
The plan he purſued of Rd his operations by 
ed feges a the Moro, expoſed; him to gteat diſtreſſes. 
The water that was near him was unwholeſome, and he 
found himſelf under a neceflity of - procuring ſome at 
three leagues diſtance from his camp. As» the ſloops 
that were ſerit for this purpoſe might be attacked, it was 
thought neceſſary to poſt a body of fifteen hundred men on 3 | 
the eminence of Aroſtigny, at a quarter oſ a league's 0 
diſtante from the town, in order to protect them. This | 
body of troops entirely detached from the army, and 
which could not be withdrawn or ſupported but by = 
was perpetually 'in danger of being cut off, | 
ind + ALBEMARLE, who might have judged of the Sipekitita 5 
na of the enemy from their not moleſting the troops poſted 
had at Aroſtigny, ſhould” have placed another body of men 
the upon the public road leading to the city. By this ſtep 
the he would have been able almoſt to ſurround it ; he would 
ce moſt undoubtedly have diſtreſſed ĩt by famine, prevented 
chat al removal of effects into the country, and opened a leſs 
| dangerous communication with Aroſtigny, than by the 
gel Vetachments he was conſtantly obliged to ſend, in ome 
4 of o ſupport this advanced body of troops. 
om- Tas ſiege of ee e eee 
1 his ing che trenches. The ſoldiers advanced towards the 
ould ditch, and were covered only with barrels of flints, which 


pro- were, at acid: chene for lacks of . that 
Vor. III. = H were 


n oN ken vut of ſume f 
— ans.” This want of forelight: oocalioned. the |lobs of « 
great number of men, always of great value, but more 
eſpecially fo, in a climate, pt gant Ne erg 

" ymaſc;fo great à conſamptien of them. 
Tut Engliſh general, having loſt a a e Fo 
army; end Gnding the neceffity, for mans of troops, of 
| . ee in a ſew days, determined to attempt ſtorm · 
ing the ton; but a large and deep ditch, cut in the 
rock, was Grſt to- be pallod, 1 no . had 

beet made to fill it up. bv 
Ir the ſaults of the Engliſh. were eee 
thoks of the Spaniard were fill greater. [Though ap- 
prized above a month, before that war had commenced 
between. the two nations, they were not rouzed from 
' their lethargy. The enemy was already upon tþeir-coaf, 
and they had made no. proviſions of balls of a prope 
Line for: cheir cannons, nor of cartridges; neither . had 
he ah dl n nn 

* wt * 

Dr great e Ken che Fenn ſea 
i who were at the Havannah, occaſioned, during 
Jome days of the fioge, a great; wncettainty in the reſolu· 
tions that could not but be favourable to the befiegers. 
Tun ſhips of war were funk, to ſtop up the en- 
trance into the port, which the enemy could not paſs 
The road into the harbour was by this means damaged, 

and three great ſhips loſt, without any reuſon. 
Tun moſt common prudence would have ſugpoſted 
| that the e nowank war that were at the Huvannab, 
. ſhould have been got ready 10 fail. Phey could not pol- 
fibly be of any ſervioe in defending the phe; and it un 
a matter of ſome conſequence te ſuve them. Zut thi 
„ ns til they dhe er as mf 
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en firs, ee Une was He Ws —__ 


Then from falling into che bands of ' the enemy. 

Tur deſtrutrton of the body of 'Englih wag pred 
at Aroftigny; where they could der 'recelve any ainfiencc, 
might have been euſüy effected. This check bold have 


por the beſiegerd to fotne difficuley in precuffng Water, 
would have deprived: them of men; "Ifitimidated theta, re- 


"turded their plan of operations, And Inſpired the - Spanifh 
Forces with ſome degree of confidence. But far from 


making e eaſy an uttempt, they did not attack; eren in 


che open part of the country; any of che Englich de- 
tachments, though compoſed entirely of infantry, and 


which might have been "oppoſed by à regiment of dra- 


goons and 4 giear mimber Kun that ed ct tl 
With horſes, - 3 

Tur Sean bats86 of the eity with the internal ; 
parts of the country was ſcarcely even interrupted, and © 
yet none of thoſe who had a fhare in the admfniſtration, 
ever thought vf conveying the treafore of the king into 
the inland” parts, is preyent . being” 1i8ex by the. 
enemy. 14 Nin 

Tu lift inſtance bf neglest ſetved to evinpiets the 


whole. Tn the middle of the licch had been left a piece f 


a ro&, terminating in a point, and ſtanding by itſelf. 
The Engliſh placed upon this à few tottering planks, 
which reached ftom the breach to the counterſcarp. - 
ſergeant, with fifteen men, paſitd over them at one in 

the afternoon ; and condealeil themfelves among ſome 
ſtones that had fallen down. They were followed by a 
company of grenadiers, and ſorne foldiers, When they | 
had collected about a hundred men, iti the ſpace of an 
hour they got upon che breach, under no apprehenfioh 
of being diſdevered, and found no men placed there to 
defend it. Valaſco, indeed, informed of what had bap- 


Hg" © pened, 


| 
| 
| 
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coming up, and hi death putting the Spaniſh troops 
| that followed bim inte confuſion. they ſurrendered to a 
_ bandful; of men. "The neglect of placing a centinel to 
obſerve the motions:of the enemy, lodged. upon the ditch, 
.oceaſionedl this event. A ſew days aſter, a. capitulation 
. was-entered into, for the city, for all the places of the 
colony, and for the whole iſland, Independent of the 
great importance of this victory i in itſelf, the conquerors 
found in the Havannab. about forty-five (4) millions of 
ſilver, and other valuable effects, which fully indemni- 
ſied them for the expences of the expedition. a 
Advan- Tun loſs of Cuba, the center of the power of Spain, 
—_— ape in the new yorld, made peace. as neceſſary to the court 
Great Bri- of Madrid, as it could poflibly be to that 2 France, 
— wboſe diſtreſſes were * brought to the . higheſ 


the peace. ;pitch, ... 


. Tas Englim £5 OR at that. time, 1 to 2 

peace; but it ſeemes a matter of much difficulty to ſettle 

the conditions. The ſucceſſes of Great Britain had been 
aftoniſhing in North and South America. But, however 

 _ ambitious ſhe might be, ſhe-could not flatter herſelF-with 
the hopes of retaining all the conqueſts ſhe had made, It 
Was reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſhe would give up the poſ- 
ſeffions ſhe hall gained in North America, as the advantages 

the might expect fram them were diſtant, inconſiderable 

and uncertain ; and that ſhe would be content with re- 
ſerving to herſelf the ſugar colonies ſhe had lately acquired, 
which, the ſtate of her finances ſeemed more - particularly 

to require, [he increaſe of her cuſtoms, that was a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence « of ſuch a ſyſtem, would have procured 

her the beſt ſinking fund that could be conceived, and 
which muſt have 45 ſo 1 the more er to the 
— ae... 


eee a "Ro" 


Te Abe waer INDIES”! 


88, as Ulber been obtained at ale tepanes BOO K 
Would have been attend- 3 


of the French. 1 | 
ed with three others very co Aelable. 11 would, in the 


firſt place, have deprived * A rival power, and formidable 


notwithſtanding d the faults it had comm om ited, of its richeſt 
branch « of trade, Secondly, i it "agald have contributed to 


- weaken this power, from the 'necellity' that it would have 


forced it to of defending Canada; a colony, which, from 
the nature of its ſituation, muſt be detrimental to 2 po 
tion that had long heglected its matine. Laſtly, it 

have kept New England in # eloſer and more 8 
pendance on the mother country, à part of America that 
would always want to be ſubpiitted n reſtleſs,” 
active and wartike neighbour.” / #79975 2120: Idyiea 


Fn though the council of Gare the 3d. ſhould ie 

ought it gps 10 reſtare to its'enemies a bad coun- 

y of the continent, 5 to reſerve. to itſelf the moſt va- 
ſuable illands, FEY they would not, perhaps, have. ven- 
tured to adopt {> ſenſible a 'meaſure. In other cout ntrieg 
the ff faults of the miniſters are imputed only to themſelves, 
ot to their kings, who puniſh them for their miſcandudt. 
In England, the errors of adminiſtration are genefal} 
the errors of the nation, who inſiſt i upon, obedience t 
theit will, though guided by caprice. e 
Tur Engliſh, who baue complained of the terme of 


they fell of the advantages they expedited from them, 
had; however, i in ſome meaſure, dictated thoſe very terms 
themſelves by. the tenor of their complaints, either pte⸗ 
vious to, or during the war. The Canadians Had 
committed ſome outrages and the favages many acts 
of eruelty in the Engliſh colonies. The peaceabſe in- 
habitants, terrified: at the diſtreſſes they ſuffered, and 

e e feared, had cauſed their ela- 
H 3 mours 
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its, imagination, a to fe ry = Fat, ta theſe ; 
barbaritie :. es 
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ee eee eee ; 
nies... ſatighedwith; the carrying, on. of their own com- : 
merce, and gaining z part af that of their enemies, were | 
very quiet... Far. from. wiſhing the copqueſt of their 
neighbours ſettlements, they rather, dreaded it, can 
ſidering it as deſtructiye to themſelves, , though advan- 
tageous, ta the pation. The lands of the French are ſo 
much better than thoſe of the Engliſh, that yo competition 
could poſkbly have taken, place. Their allies were of 
e ſame pines, and followed” the ER; of their mo. ] 
ation, 
Tus conſequence of Þo « contrary,” a plan of 285 | 
was, that the nation was extremely indifferent about the 
ſugar colonies, but very anxious to acquire what they 
wanted in North America, The miniſtry, which, i in 
England, can neuer ſupport its authority againſt the peo- 
| ple, or, at leaſt, cannot long maintain itſelf ſucceſsfully 
OS againſt Its general odjum,, turned all their views to this 
5 3 object, and found Francs and Spain readil diſpoſed. ta 
. adopt ſuch a ſyſtem, The courts of Madrid and Fra Trance 
gave up to the Engliſh all their former poſſeſſions, from 
the river of St, Lawrepce to the Mi hhppi.  Belides this, 
France ceded the iſlands of Granada and Tobago, and 
c conſented that the. Engliſh ſhauld keep: the iſlands of St. 
| tents We a 9 UW: her part, the 
might 
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might apprepriste St. Luci to herſelf,” Oti det ce BOOK 
tions, the ehm uerurs reſtored to e ans 
conqueſts ey nac made in Aue 
Froh this time England dofk the apporyun - while 
pertiaps, mu never ſeturn, of ſelrint the porte ad af ,n 
iſelf mater of the ſources of all the weaith'of the ned,, 1 
world. Mexico was in its power, date un ee Frets 
in poſſkon'' 57" the guiph that opens the Way © It. 
= $6 vatuable 4 continent duft, therefore, foot have bee. 
a dome their property. It might have been gained over, - 
q Uther by the offers of. an takiet government, or by the 
lattering hopes of ibetty * the Spanfrds ght have been 
induced "16 Mate off the yoke of che mother entry 
which only ek” up argis to diſttefs its 6610nies, and 4 | 
| not to protter them; and the Indians thight hive Beem 
f tempted 60 break thi chains that enflaved them to vm ar 4 
. bitrary government. The whole face of Amerten might, 1 
| perhaps, | haue been entirely changes, and the Engliſh 
more free and more equitable” than acher - montarchical 
powers, could noo but be beneſited by reſcuing the hu- 
man race” fromthe o os they ſuffesed in the new 
world, nd by removing the injuticd this opprefioes had | 
| eccakoneddo Europe in particular. 1 
ALL thoſe ſubjects, who are ſacrificed Ebenen J 
oppreſſion and deceit of our governments ; all thefe fami- 
les thar are rained by the raiſing of foldiers, by the r- 
 vages'of armien, by the loans! for carrying om war, and 
by ide infraRions'of peace ; alt mem born 0 think and 
live as then, "inſtead of obeying and becoming ſubject like 8 
brutes, would have gladly taken refuge in thoſe cou 
tries. Thefe, #9 well as a multitude of wotlatnen; with- 
out employment; ef huſbandmer without land ; of men 
of ſeienee without any occupation; and numbers of di. 
fr and anfartunate perſon, would hae ld ines the 
| H 4 re- 
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 BO'DKregions, which receiye only juſt and civilized inhabitants, 
4 — to render them happy. Above all, the peaſants of the 
naorch, flaves to the:nobility who trample upon 


Vould certainly have been invited there. Thoſe, Rufſan 


peaſants, I. mean, who ate employed ag exccutioners ta 
torturg the human race, inſtead of tilling and fertilizing 
the garth. Numbers of them would certainly have been 
Joſt in theſe tranſmigrations, through. extenſive ſeas, inta 
ſoreigu elimates 3 but, this would have. been an iofigitely 
leſs evil than that af a tyranny, working by: Low. and 
artful means, and ſacriſeing ſo many, propl tg tbe, wills of 
a ſmall number of men, In a word, the, Engliſh would 
be much more gloriouſſy employed in ſupporting and far 
vouring lo bappy a revolution, than in tormenting them 
ſelves in defence of x liberty, that excites the enyy. of 
all kings, and which they Fplleamour m everx a 

' rojundermige and des.... 
| Tus is/ a wiſh which, ieee 0 
Intinanityy/ is yet, alas “ vain in itſelf, ad it leaves no- 


thing but fruitleſs concern in the mind of him that 


formed it. Muſt then the deſires of the virtuous. man, 
| for the proſperity of the world, be for ever loſt, whilſt 


- _ thoſe of the ambitious: rege g ate a fas 
vourell and ſucceſsful ? 7 


5 Sick war has e e e ee he 
does it net run through every ſpecies of [calamity that it 


may, at length, tend to procure. ſome good. But What 


has been the conſequence of the laſt war, one of thoſe 
dat bas been the moſt diſtreſsful to the human race f It 

has occaſioned, ravages: in the four quarters of the globe; 
and hag coſt Europe alone above a million of its inhabi - 


tants. Thoſe Who were not its victims, are now op- 


preſſed by it, and their poſterity will long groan. under the 
8 the eren 1 has given riſe to.: The 
nation, 


{IN THB/BAST/AND: WEST INDEBSo Ten eg 


nation, whom victory attended in all parts, ſtill ct ox 
the wounds by which its triumphs were obtained. Ita | 
public debt, which, at the beginning of the war, did 
not exceed 1 617,087,060 livres;(1) aroſe, at the con- 
cluſien of the peace, to 3, 43942094000 _ livres, m) for 
which it muſt pay an intereſt of 11 1,577,490 livres.(n) 
Bur let us now take our leave of war. Let us conſi- 
ſider by what means the nations, who have di vided the 
great Archipelago of America, that has been the 2 
of ſo many quarrels and negociations, and has gi 
to ſo many. reflefions, Hay * been able t 8 fate it 1 
pitch of of opulence, that 4 may, , without e 
be conſidered as the firſt cauſe-of alf the g great, events that 
at preſent diſturb the . of the * | 
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plain and unſuſpecting people, who had received and 


of which theſe Buccaneers were the refuſe, adopted this 


. conſider what advantages might accrue from ſo many en- 
.ormities. Gold and ſilver, which were {till looked upon 
- * the ſole valuable productions to be derived from Ame- 
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Na e Fagitives, tha greateſt part of in 
- whom, bad either been diſgraced by the laws of their coun- er 
try, or ruined by their own debaucheries ; in this ſtate of A 
deſperation, ſormed a deſign of attacking Spaniſh or Por- ct 
_ tugueſe ſhips that were richly laden with the ſpoils of the | 
new world. Some deſert iſlands, whoſe ſituation inſured u 


ſueceſs to theſe piracies, ſerved at firſt for a place of ren- m 
_ dezyous to theſe robbers, 'and ſoon became theit country, th 


Habituated to murder, they meditated the maſſacre of a d 
treated them wilt humaaity; and the- civilized nations, 


execrable ſcheme without heſitation ; which was imme- 
diately put in execution. It then became neceſſary to 


1 © & 200 © - 


rica, had either never — in ſeveral of theſe new ac- 
| quiſitions, 


quiſitione, or not in ſufficient quantities t0-expe any KO | 

nnn 

ſpeculative men, leſs blindad by- their prejudice dn the: 

aultitade generally. ares: jaagined;.that a fach gad di e 

ſo totally different from outs, might cichen furnifty ur 

commodities, to which we ere firapgers; om whichiwe — - 

were obliged to purchaſe. at an, exorbitant -yrice : Weyl 

therefare,, determined to ;applythemialves ta the culmire, 

of them. There were ſame. Qbſtacles, apparently; infur-; 

mountable, to. the execution of, this plan. The amiens. 

inhabitants of the;country\ were now eatjzaly deſtroyed sn 

and had they not been ſo, the; weakneſs os dig eum = = 

tons, their habits .of.; eaſe. and indolenge, [and invincible |... þ 

arerſion from labour, would ſcarcely have. rendered.) em | 

fit inſtruments to exccute;the; dehiges-of their opgrefiave, e | 

Theſe barbarians. too, born in a temperate climo, could. hh 10 1 

not ſuppart, the irkſome. tails, of agrirulturg. uedars. | 

ing and unwholeſome ſky. / Self-intereſt; ever fruiti 

expedients, deviſed- the, ;plan of fecking, nana 

Africa, a country, in which the ahominable 3 | 

cuſtom of ſelling its inhabitants bath ever prevailed. + 
AFRICA is an, immenſe. region, .connefted to. Aſia mn 

narrow neck af land of twenty leagues; called the - . | 

mus of Suez, This, natural, and political baundary toes, in 

the oceany, maid ſooner or, later break. down, by chat den- ſearch of 

deney it is obſerved to have of forming gulphs and: traits | 

ealward, This great penioſulay cut by the equator into 

two unequal parts, forms an irregular triangle, one of 

whoſe kdes fronts the caſt, ee the MS and N 

third the weſt. ds POST 4 TT, 
Tax eaſtern. fide, N Sue, a3 far 8 the Oe l 

Cape of Good Hope, is waſhed by the Red Sea and 

ocean. eee eee | 

Rath AWE JI eng can neither excite the were Ati. 


| BOO Kicenary vows th the trader, ety the traveller, 
the humanity of the philoſopher? Even the miſonarie 
- after having made ſome progreis in: theſe counties; eſpe. 
ciallyitv Abyſſinia; totally diſcouraged” by 
they met with have abandened this people to their in- 
conſtaney and perfdy. The eoaſts'are in general only 
| dreadful wech, r a waſte of ury and burning ſand. Thoſe 
5 ' portions/"which” are fit ſon Gultivation, are parcelled out 

. mm mong the natives oß the eoldtery che Nude the Portigueſe 

aud ide Dbtch,-" Their commerce; which confifts only 

8 ins" tHe" ty6ry or geld, and ere is contegel 

1 with ehe trie of the Eaſt- Indies 

| Opinion Tu noftbern ſide, ver ens, Gon We dau of 
: the nor Suer tothe” ſtrafts of Gibraltar, 48 bothtled by the Me- 
| \ coaſt ditertaneem. On this fide; nine hundred leagues of coaſt 
Atte. are occupied by Egypt, and ä which has 

for ſeverul eenturies deen known by ide Hawe ef Bar- 

un 1669, e n ne orb t 5 

„ BOW WAA . the Hürfery bt ind kelences, 

er cone an government, offers nothing that can re- 

call to dür rethenibrahce tile 10e bf its former greatnek. 

-0-u7 + Bending unter the'yoke of defpotifin; whichthe ignorance 
and ſuperſtitibn"of "the Fürks Have impoſed bm ber, the 

4 only interebutſe ſne ſeems tb have with foreign nations, 
by ebe ports of Damiktta and of Alexandria, ſerves only 
to render them witneſſes of her total declenſion and ruin. 


Fur fate of ancitht Lybiz, "now Barbary, is no ef 
OO Wollerfile © Theearly peritds of this extenſive couctry 
= | Ire involved in the greateſt obſcurity. The cloud began 
3 to be diſpelled at the artival of the Carthaginlans. "Theſe 
$ einig merchants,” originally of Pheenician extraction, about an 
GE - HERES and thirty: vo years before the foundation of 
-»» Rome,” bullt a'city, whoſe fertitoty, at fiſt, very li. 

6, N in procefs of time, extended to all that country, 
| known 


bs : 


* 
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Kno by dhe name of the kingdom of 'Purisjund « = 
cerwards much further. Spain, and the greatbſt part o 

the iſlands in the Mediterranean, fell under — 

nion. Many other kingdoms muſt manifeſtiy have ſerved 

to aggrundize this enormous power, when her ambitious 


views interſered with thoſe of Rome. At the time of 
this dreadful colliſion, a. war between. theſe. two nations 
was inſtantly kindled, fo obſtinate and violent, that it 
was eaſy to foreſee it would not terminate, but in the 
utter deſtruction of the one or the other. That ſtate, 
which was now in the height of its republican and pa- 
triotic ptineiples, after; the moſt ſkillful and the moſt 
ſtubborn + engagements, obtained a deciſive ſuperiority ; | 
over that which was corrupted by its riches. The com- 
mercial people became the ſlaves of the warlike power. 
Tux conguerors maintained themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their conqueſts, till about the middle of the 
fiſth century. The Vandals, then hurried: on by their 
original impetuoſity beyond the limits of Spain, of which 
they were: maſters, paſſed the pillars of Hercules, and, 
like an inundation, diffuſed themſelves over the -country | 
of Lybia Theſe barbarians: would certainly bave pre- 
ſerved the advantages they had acquired by their irrup- 
tions, if they had kept up that military ſpirit-which their 
king, Genſeric, had infpired them with. But with this 
barbarian,” who was not deſtitute of genius, this ſpirit 
became extinct; military diſcipline was relaxed, and 
the government. which reſted only on this baſis, was owe r- 
thrown. Beliſarius ſurprized theſe people in this con- 
fuſion, extirpated them, and re-eſtabliſhed the empite in 
its ancient privileges. But this revolution was only mo- 
mentary. Great men, who can form and bring to ma- 
turity a riſing nation, eg wann and vigour to 
N decayed people. 2. $24 591 n * 
Nel x 0 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- wes carried to ſuch an height, that from its exceſt ĩt mult 
neorſſarily terminate in its on deſtruction; and the fame 
violent meaſures that ſupported it, were exerted in de- 


oer, is worthy- of obſervation} that the theee/ Rates 


obliged ahe —— 
their divifions; to repaſs the ſeas, and augmented that va 
:dominion+Mobarmed had juſt fornded with fo much 


iglory;; with the acveſſion'of che northern part of Africa, 

The Caliphs lieutenants afterwards ſtripped their maſter; 
of the rich ſpoils, and erefted the armee n 
: ac eee eee 


Som was the ſtate of affaird at the . of the 


Baan: when the Mohammedans of Algien, 


"who were afraid of falling under the yoke of Spain, in- 
vited the Turks to their affiftance. The Porte ſent Ber- 
baroſſa, who gt firſt protected, but in the end enſlaved 
them. The Baſſas who ſucceeded him, and were the 
governors of Tunis and Pripoli, doth conquered und op- 
preſſed rities, exerciſed a tyranny, which very fortunately 


{ivering de poople from it. One: civcumfiance, how 


-adopted the ſame kind of government, which is a ſpecies 
of ariſtooraty. The chief, who under the title of Dey, 
governse the republic, is elected by the ſoldiery, which is 
always Turkiſh, and conſtitutes the only nobility of the 
ebuntry. Theſe-cletions. are ſeldom made by the ſol- 
-diery without bloodfhed, and it is a common thing for a 


man, Who has been elected in the midſt of not und 


Hlaugbeer, to be afterwards aſſaſſimmed by a teſtleſi fac- 
Lion, whs deſign either to ſet ure that iſtinction for them- 
ſelyes, or 06 ſel} it for their advancement, The empire 
ef Moroeco, which has ſuereſively fwallowed up the 
3 Fez, of Tafilet, and of Sus, becaude' it is 

- heroditary 
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ven 


hereditary in a national family, dert 


the ſame revolutions; | Phe enn rmit ies of the piimerrand CO, 
the! people are the primary cauſe of this-inſtabilioge)+1 = 
Tu interior parts of Barbary are full of Mb 0 
are what men mn the primitive ages muſt have been, 
ſhepherds in « wandering and untertled fta. Cen, 


which are diſguſtful to our eſfeminate manners; aue con- 


fidered by them either as great or fieaple, reſulting from 


the difates'of nature. - When the moſt Aluſtrious among 


the Arabians intend te receive a ſtranger with murke of 
diſtinctian, they go themſcives in ſeurck of the choiceſt 
tmb of 'their flocks, ſlay it wird their own hands; und 
lire the patriarche of Moſes, or the heroes of Homer, cu it 
in pieces, whilſt their wires are occupied in the vchor pre · 


parations of the feſtival, The children of tho weft di- 


Kinguiſhed men among them, even of Sthcoiks and Emirs, 


tend the family Rocks. The boys and girls have 80 cher . 


employment during their tender years. 
Tusss ate not the happy manners.of thoſe who. live 
in ws ot inhabit the ſea-{hore. Equally. averſe from 


* 


| the tolls af agriculture and ſrom the more ſedentary artz, 


they are become pirates. At firſt, they contented them - - 


felves with ravaging the vaſt and fertile plains of Sin. 


me rich-countries of Valencia, Granaila and Andaluſa, 


the booty they acquired from countries, they had former 
cultivated, they built large veſſels, and inſulted the flag 
of all nations. Theſe naval equipments, which wert 


gradually improved into little ſquadrons, received an an- 


nual acceffion, by means of the avarice of great numbers 


of chriſtians, who furniſhed the people of Barbary with 
materials for their armaments, who-intereſted themſelves 
in their eruiſes, and who ſometimes even ventured: to direct 


9 ; 1 ? N = 
* 1 : N Wo 
9 * > » 
« 2” a 
4 ' ; 


w . 
. pirates reduced the · greateſt 


: an in mality a tribute. They have ſometimes, been pu- 
niſhed and humbled ; but their robberies have neyer been 


: totally ſuppteſſed. Charles the gth, tho he was always buſy 
in exciting commotions during the age in which he lived, 


ſttreying them. The rivalry of Francis the 1ſt made his 


| would heattended with no great difficulty. 


Fhich they ate impatient. The' tyrant of Morocco in- 


to fiſteen or twenty thouſand Turks, who have been 


Pire; they become in a hundred different ways the vic- 


* be eaſily ſubverte g. 
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— SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


ny powers of Europe to the diſgrace of making them annual 
——— which, under whatever name they are diſguiſed, 


„ r 4 


yet he would ſometimes penetrate into futurity by that 
foreſight which atongs, in ſome degree, for the ſaults of 
turbulent ſpirit, ſaw what the people of Barbary might 
one day become. Diſdaining to enter into any kind of 
treaty. with them, he formed the generous: plan of de- 


i? D. or” 


_—_— 
— 
— 


project miſcarry; and ſince his time biſtory has it not in 
her power to celebrate any prince for reſuming the idea 
of ſo glorious an entefprize, the execution 1 which 


Tut inhabitants of Barbary groan an a . ot 


ſolently ſports with the liberties and lives of his ſubjects. 
This defpotie ſovereign; an -executioner in the ſtricleſt 
ſenſe of the word, every day expoſes on the walls of his 
palace, or his capital, the heads of the innocent or the 
guilty hom he has ſlaughtered with his on hand. Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, though exempt from a like 
ferocity, are, however, under a ſevere ſubjectibn. Slaves 
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choſen; out from among the dregs of the Ottoman em- 


tims of this brutal ſoldiery. An authority reſting on ſo 
tottering a, baſis, cannot dt be r Akute 


No foreign ſuecour would eg its fall * a want 
The only dean that . be ſuſpeRed of wiſbing its 


Wet preſervation, 


30 IW!THR/BAST AND: WEST INDIES, ! 7: 


ſer on it, as t intereſt 'itſelf- warmly in their ſafety, - 
All endeavours to excite them to interfere, by ſubmiſſions, 


from theſe robbers would bertainly be ineffectual. The 
wiſhesof the Forte vid not impart ſtrength. For theſe 
two centuries: paſt, the Porte have no widget and their 
military power is continually decaying. - ROD 
Bor to What Hatiom is the Fs EG breaking 
thoſe fetters which Africa is thus ſenſibly preparing for 
us, and of temoving thoſe terrors, which are fo formida-· 
die to navigation No one nation alone can attempt it; 
perhaps, if it did, the jealouſy of the reſt would throw 


work of 2 general combination.” All- the maritime 
powers muſt <oncer' in the execution of a deſign; in which 


mutual defence, ought to be weary of the calamities 
which they: reciprocally bring upon each other: After 
having ſo frequently walted for their mutual deſtruction, 
let them at lemgih take uparms for their preſervation. War 
ſor once at leaſt; will then become uſeful and juſt. 


no long continuance, if it were condufted with ſkill and 


at the ſame time the enemy it had to reduce, would ex- 


rr = 65» 0 voy 


power of defending themſelves, would undoubtedly aban- 
don their governors, and relinquiſh the government by 
which they have been conſtant reſſed. Perbaps this 
nobleſt and greateſt of nnn * Lumre le 


* 


S a 9 


which particular cirtumſtanems might, probably, extort 


ſectet bbltaeles in its ways + This'muſt, therefote; be tho 


a ire- equally intereſted. Theſe ſtates, which every 
thing iv ites to mutual alliance, to mutual good- will, to 


Ort thay venture to aſſertʒ that ſuch a war l beol | 


unanimity. Each member of the confederacy, attacking 


perlence but a weak reſiſtance, or, perhaps, none. The 
people of Barbary, being thus ſuddenly deprived: of all 


uy 


preſervation, namely the Ortomian-erapire, is noe highly B O © or 
with the vain'title-of protector, which they 5 — 


, Boc OK in, than: Reagan 
| Cm Fit wick te cofitinually agitated: L v feng 2 
No ane would be fo unjuſt 4 80 ſuppoſe, that the 
; pvlicieiank,” who ſhould: form this plan; would confine 
5 their ambition to the filling up of roads, demoliſhing oſ 
forts, and ravaging of cbaſts. Such narrow notion) 
would be inconſiſlent with the preſent improvements of 
reaſon. '\: The countries ſubdud, would remain to the 
conquerors, and each of the allies would acquire poſſeſ 
ions, proportionate. to the aſiſtance they had: given to the 
dommon cauſe. Theſe conqueſts would become ſo much 
the more ſecure, as the happineſs of the vanquiſhed would 
be the conſequence of them. This race of pirates, the 
ſea monſters, would be changed into men by falitary 
latrs, and examples of numanity. The progreſs they 
would gradually make, by the knowledge we. ſhould im- 
part e them, would in time diſpel that fanaticiſm which 
ignorante and miſery have kept up in their minds. They 
would ever recollect with gratitulle the memorable æn 
whichihut broughe us to their ſhores: - us Mii TH ion 
W ſhould then no longer fer a country uncultivated, 
which: was formerly ſo fertile. Corn und various: fruit 
' would. foon cer this immenſe tract uf laad. Tbeit 
commuditibs would: be: batterett fbr the production 
of dur induſtry and of our manufactures. European 
 friders ſettled in Africa, would become the factors of this 
1 mda, which would prove of mutual: advantage to both 
= counties. A communication fo :natural,' between op- 
* polite coaſts, and between, people who bave.'s neceflan 
| |  imtercourſe with each other, would, as it were, extend 
| tte boundurtes of the world. This ne kind of comguell 
which readily occurs to the mind, would amply com- 


2 tmihan > a; a oc ane 0 . - 


penſate for thoſe, 'which"during'fo many ceiityries, have 
contributed ro the diſtrefs of mankind, 7 1 


5 S Ss rs 


wn. 
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on otir ſeas, hath been the chief impediment to 0 im- 
portant 2 revolution. The hope of checking the i 

of evety weak ſtate; hath accuſtomed them to with, 

theſe piracies of the people of Barbary ſhould continue; and 
hath even indicted them to encourage theſe plunders. This 
is an enormity, the igneminy of which they would never 
have incurred, if their *underftanding. had equalled theit 
mercenary views. All nations would certainly profit from 
this happy change 3 but the greateſt advantages would in 
falliby redound to the maritime Rates, in proportion to 


wer power. "Their /ſituation,” the' fafeey ef 'thelt navi- 


pation, the greatneſs” of their capital, and à huh 
thier means, 'would ſecure theni'this ſuperiority: * The 
ars conſtantly complaining of the ſhackles which 
tional envy," the folly of refttaitits and prohibitions, 
the confined idea of excluſive traffic have impoſed upon 

their aAivity.” The people gradually become as much 
ſtrangers to one abother as they were i in the barbarous 


The' void; which this want of. communication 


— 57 occaſions, would be filled up; if Africa 2 
brought - ta have wants, and reſources to | larisfy them. 


The (pirit of commerce weld haye a new career opened 
fo its exertion. 


Howtves, it the reduction and ſubjection 2 


would not become a ſource 5 hap ineſs for them 

ws for ourſelves ; if we are reſolved not to treat them as 
brethren; if we wiſh not to conſider them as our friends; if 
we muſt keep up and perpetuate ſlavery and po amongſt 


chem; if fanaticiſm can ſtill renew thoſe d ble cru- 


[ag which philoſophy too late hath conſigned to the in- 
dignation of all ages; if Africa muſt at laſt become the 


R have been⸗ 
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— the great maritime powers, who hee B ag 
6dbſtinately rejected all expedients to re-eſtabliſh tranquility — 
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Feen: may the project which humagity hath now 
2 8 of our: fellow-creatures, be 


ied in perpetual obliyion! Let us remain in our 
5 It is indifferent, Whether they be Chriſtians or 
Muſſulmen who n {Man is the only ed un 
to intereſt ma. _— 10 2. 
Do we hope — Va Gee to. commerce, 
by the ſlow and gentle expedients of treaties, which muſt 
often, be renewed, and purchaſed as, oſten ? To be a(- 
ſured of the contrary it, is only. neceſſary to take a tran- 
nee e e cf an Eyrpgeans ied ae: 
gard, to theſe people. F . en vn une dill. 
+, Tus French have never. trafficked W 3 
They have always been in a ſtate of war with it. The 
Eoglim, Dutch, and Swedes, diſguſted by the repeated 
FAM he. have receiyed, never appear there hut occa- 
The whole commerce is almoſt entirely i in the 
5 Denmark, whicb hath committed it to a com: 
any, formed upon a capital of five hundred ſhares of bye 
' undred crowns each. (0), Its eſtabliſhment. was in 1755, 
and it is to continue forty years. 1¹ imports Engliſh 
cloth, filver tiſues, and ſilks; ſomelinens, iron, WAR and 
Tul lpbur ; and * . in exchange, copper, gums, wool 
Wax, and leather.“ Theſe exchanges are made at Sally 
Tetuan, Mongador, "Sakia, and Santa-Cruz. One may 
1 of the extent, of this commerce by the profits of 
e Euſtom houſes, which are let for 255,000 livres, (8) 
Tux trade of Algiers i is not ſo conſiderable. © The 
Engliſh, French, and Jews of Leghorn, are rivals in it, 
The two firſt ſend i in their e own. veſſels, and the laſt under 
Fy neutral flag, cloth, ſpice, paper, hardware, coffee, 
ſugar linens, alum, indigo, cochineal; and receive in 
"exchange, wool, wax, feathers, leather, oil, and ſeveral 
. from Captures, \Fhe; en though 4 
127 fou 
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vals nearly divide the reſt. 
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fourth more than the out-goings, do not annually exceed B O BO 
a million of livres.(g) France has one amn and hey = 


INDEPENDENT of this co ned f is abt 
carried on by the metropolis,” there i is tes buſineſs done 
at Callua, Bona, and Collou, three other ports of the 


republic. This trade would have been extended and im- 


ptoved,” if it had not been ſubjected to a monopoly and 
to a foreign one. Ancient treaties, which bave been 
pretty/commonly obſerved, have yielded this vaſt coaſt to 
an excluſive company eſtabliſhed at Marſeilles, Its capital = 
is twelve hundred thouſand livres, (7) and its annual traf. 
fic'in merchandize,' which may amount to eight or nine 
hundred thouſand, (s) employs: thirty or forty ſhips.” le 
purchaſes corn, wool, coal, and leather, with ſpecie. 
Tunis may receive two millions (t) in foreign merchan- 
dine, and ſell its own. for two millions five hundred thou- 
ſandd livres. (u) The French, in conducting this traffic, 
two. thirds of the. ptoſit, the Tuſcans the reſt. This 
commerce is ſupported and carried on nearly mere 
manner as every traffic in other ſtates of Barbary. 

Tux trade that is catried on in Tripoli ene 
Glorable;:: The country is ſo wretehed, that nothing can | 
de imported thither but ſome hardware of little value. 
Tbe exports of wool, ſenna, aſhes, wax, and pulſe, are 
ſcarce worth notice. But though this coaſt is ſo little 
advantageous to commerce, by the ſupplies it * 
niſn; and though it is ſo prejudical to it by the pifacies 
that are exerciſed there, the weſtern coaſt of Africa fully 
compenſates” theſe * Fe the: owes pe i to the 
American colonies, | * of 

Tus coaſt of this ry ny; a from A 
brate of Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope. All its Afri wen 
inhabitants are black. The cauſe of this ſingularity has own by 

been of the coaſt 


13 
e 55.5 8el. 6 32, zool. () About 37, oool. on an average. of Guinea. 
Sol. (e) 109,375. | 


4 HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENT a Knab 
; 2 ben he ubje of much inquiry, which hath give riſe ta 


' | the negroes being the deſcendents of Cain, dave bad this 

mark of infamy ſtamped upon them; as 4 puniſhment for 
the fratricide of their anceſtor.” If it were ſo, it muſt 
be allowed, that bis poſterity have made a ſevere atono- 
ment for bis crime 3 and that the deſcendevts of the pa- 
cific Abel, have thoroughly a NN pere che 
innocent father. i 


let us inquire whether it is poſſible chat the negroes 
mould derive their colour from the climate they inhabit 2 
opinion. There are no negroes, fay they, bat in the 
hotteſt countries. Their colour becomes darker: the 
| nearer they approach to the equator.” It becomes lighter 
* or more bright at the very verge of the tortid one. The 
5 whole human ſpecics in general oonträkt whitenehs from 
the ſnow, and gro tanked in the ſun.” * Owe-ſers vari- 
ous ſhades: from white to black, andfrombluck to white, 
marked out as it were by che parallel degrees which cut 
the earth from the equator to the pelet· If che wones, 
| Imagined'by the inventors of the ſphere; were repreferited 
| by real bands, one might perceive the jetty! colour of the 
natives inſenſibly decreaſe to the right and ſeſt a8 far us 
the two tropics; from thence the brown eulour of the lb 
habitants grow paler untl brighter 6 the polar circles, by 
ſpades of white, becoming more and move brilliant, But 
it is ſomewhat remarkable; chat crature, Winch hach la- 
viſhed the brightneſs of ehe moſt beautiful colburs pn che 
tin and plumage of animals, and on vegetables und me- 
tile, Thould, properly ſpeaking, have left men without 
.. <olout, ſince black and dee are nochn — 
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—— 2 that dg 
variety of camplexion in the human ſpecies, it ee 
that this compenion ig owing ta a gelatinous ſuhſtanse bog 
that is lodged between the euticls and the ſkip.. Thi „ 
ſuhſtance is blackiſh in nogroes, brouo is. olive coloured 

ot ſwarthy people, white in Europeans, and divexſifiad 
© otra — 9 at 
Aaron bath diſcovered, e ee 

ftance of the brain is blackiſh, that the pineal: gland is 

entirely black; and that their blood is of a much. deeper 
ter, und their puilſe quicker. The paſſions, therefares 

of fear and love, are carried ts exceſs: among theſe people z 
and this is the reafon why they are more eSeminate, more 
indolent, more. weak, and unhappily more fit for ſlavery, . 
Beſides, their intellectual faculties being nearly exhauſted, 
by the exceſſes of ſenſual pleaſures, they have neither 
memary- nor underſtanding to ſupply hy art the-deficiency 

al their ſtrength, Their hair, it is ſaid, is curled, be- 

' cauſe, haxing 40 penetrata through a act-work of N? 4 
denſe and tænacious ſubſtance, it becomes twiſted and 1 
cannot be lengthened out. The ſweat. of the negroes dit | 
fuſes 2 ſtrong and difagreeable odour, becauſe it is im- 
pregnated with that thick and rancid greaſe. which han _ 
deen Jong logged, and lowly, oozes: out between: the un? 
tels and the ſkin. This ſubſtance. is ſo palpahle, that 2 
one may diſtinguiſh in it with a microſcope. a ſediment 
formed in little blackiſh globules. | Hence the perſpiration 
of, 3 negroe, when it is copicus, tinges the linen cloth 
which wipes it aff· One of the incanyeniences of this blacæx 5 
colour, an emblem of the night which confeunds all | 
objeQs,,. is, that the negroes have been obliged, in 
Os den re 9 
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13 and mark their ſkin with different colours.” This euſtom 


= is general, ſpecially among the wanderingrtribes of this 


people. As we find it, however, eſtabliſhed among the 


ſavages of Tartary and Canada, it may be doubtful whe- 


ther the practice does not rather ariſe from their roving 


way of life, than from the colour of their-complexion. 


* ANATOMY hath gone further, and diſcobered the ori- 
gin of the blackneſs of negroes in, the ſource of genera- 


tion. Nothing more it ſhould ſeem would: be neceſſary 


in order to prove, that negroes are a particular ſpecies 
of men. For if any thing [diſcriminates the ſpecies, or 


the claſſes in each ſpecies, it is certainly the difference of 


the ſemen. The colour of the negroes, is, therefore, 
falſely ſuppaſed to be awing to the climate, ſince in Africa, 


under the ſame parallels, the eaſtern coaſt has no ne. 


groes, and even produces white people, and notwith - 
ſtanding the heat and eee eb ERR 


been born in that country, r. id 


Tnovon it ſhould be allowed, that the 3 * 
of Africa is the hotteſt region of the whole globe, the 
only inſerenoe to be deduced from this, would be, that 
that there are climates proper only to certain ſpecies, ot 
certain ſpecies —— but not that 
the difference of climates could change the ſame fpecies 
from white to black. The ſun has not the power of a) 
tering and modify ing the germina'of reproduction. White 
people never become black in Africa, nor negroes white 


in Ameriea. An union indeed between the ſexes of theſe 


two ſpecies, produces the meſtees, who partake equally 
of the colour, features, and complexion of both. If man 
was originslly white, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that having 


deen created nearer to the frigid than to the torrid zones 


he peopled the earth ſucceſſively from the' poles to the 


1 whilſt, on the * the Fertility of the 
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globes between the tropics, is a preſumption; thato it has S | 
been peopled from the equatot to the pole. — — 
Tux climate inhabited by the negroes; exhibits no. 
ren ſuch as may be occaſioned by ſands or moe 
raſſes. The almoſt inſupportable heat of their days, i 
ſucceeded by very cool and refreſhing nightag with this 
than in the times of drought. The dew, leſs praſuſe un- = 
der a cloudy ſky than under à ſerene borizoh, is un-—m- wm 
doubtedly the cauſe of this fingularity.: > 0s 1} : 85 
Fon the frontiers of the empire of Morocco, u fer Soil of 
as Senegal, the land is totally barren. Some Atabs, the 
deſcendents of thoſe WhO conquered Barbary, and ſome 
Moors, the ancient inhabitants of the country lead a FI 
wikinhlomacdering (ifacemidh hols. baningankder - — 
lands, Set: __ the vaſt {olitudes uf | | J 
Sahara. $5 ums ohn Sit „nie rigs nnr 
Tus banks of the Niger; Dead and 1 A 
and thoſe of ſome leſs conſiderable rivers, which, in that 
long ſpace that intervenes between theſe principal ri- 
grows there without much cultivation, as well as all the 
fruits that are natural to America; and the care of flocks + 
conſtitutes almoſt the ſole employment of the inhabitants. 
They prefer mare's milk, which is their principal nou- 
riſhment, and travel but little; becauſe they have no 
eee eee eee ebene a0 I 70 5 
Tun inhabitants of Cape Monte, dee e | 
fide by funds; form a nation entirely ſeparated from the 
reſt of Africa. In the rice of their marſhes conſiſts all 
their nouriſhment and their ſole riches. Of this: 
ſell a ſmall quantity to the Europeans, ann 
eee e e bogs ee 3 hs 
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of Volta, the 
, inhabitants are traders and huſbandmen. They arę buſ- 
bandmen, becauſe their land, though fiony, abundantly 
requites the neceſſury labour and expence af clearing it. 
Tbey are traders, becauſe they have behind them na- 
tions'which furniſh them with gold, copper, ivory, ſlaves, 
and becauſe nothing obſtrudts a continued communica- 
tion between the people of the country and thoſe of the 
coaſt. It is the ſole country in Africa, where, in a long 
ſpace, there are no deſurtas or deep rivers, to ohſtruct the 


. 5 traveller, . n__s m en 
e rr e eke emp Ne idr 


eee Calbary, 
the coaſt is flat, fertile, populous and cultivated.  T his 
is not the condition of the country which: extends from 
Calbary to Gaben. Almoſt totally covered with thick 
foreſts, producing little fruit and no corn, it may be 


aid to be rather inhabited by wild beaſts than by men. 
Though tha rains are there very ſrequent and 6opigus, 28 


they muſt be under the Equator, the hand is ſo ſandy, 


that imwediately aftes the ſhowers are fallen, _ 8 
mains not the leaſt appearance of moiſture. 


Do che ſouth of the Line, . the 
_ coaſt preſents an agreeable proſpect. Lom at its be- 

| ginwing;/ it gradually riſes, and exhibits a ſcene of cul- 
tivated fields, intermixed with woods, always .verdant, 
and of meadows covered with palm- tees. 
: Prom Zaire to Coanza, and ſtill ſarther, the coaft is 
in general high and cragey. Is the interior parts of this 


country is an devated plain, the dan et which: is can. 

poſed of a large, thick and ferien. 

* r dntiranes;/of 

above two hundred leagues extent, which is terminated 

by dle country of the Hottentots. In this long ſpace, 
"ou 
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Africa, do not prevent them from enjoying a very! rarey 


ae ſo alarming to the navigator. The ſea is univerſally 


the mariner unmoleſted may purſue the labours which the | 


2 e * 8 -- 2 g ä 


year) from April to November, have nearly che ſame di- 


ha but his will. ie 78 ' 0 | Ge . 


aud the proſperity of all free ſtates, is, that, in Africa, 


= 
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were ard no. avs by cage de Cnc BO 
with whom no-intercourſe is kept u ß — 
Tan varieties, obſervable on the hangs: of the welt of 


and, perhaps, a ſingular advantage; On chi im 
coaſt, thoſe tremendous rocks are no where ſuan, | which 


calm, the wind regular, and the anchorage ſecure.” See 
veral excellent | havens are here to be met with, where = 


refitting of large hips require. G 5 00 FS 34 taps Þ 
Tus winds and currents, during fix months of the 


retion;” To the ſouth of the line, the ſouch · caſt wind 
predominates, and the direktion of the/eurrens is to- 
wards'the north-eaſt. During the fix" other months, 
ſtorms; by intervals, change che direction of the winds = 
but it no longer blows with che ſame violenoe: the ſpring 
of che air ſeems co be relaxed. The cauſe of this change 
appears to influence the direction of the currents: tothe 
north of the line, PRE eee br e | 
the line to the ſouth. enn n 5 

Vacon eorſuldires ein e eee —— 
every thing which reſpects the interior parts of Airen gen, glu. 9 
but it is u fact, well amtheucionted;:that: thranghout, abp.ce! f ö 
whole entent of che ebaſt the government is arbitrary. nens of te ; 
Whether che deſpotie fovereign aſoends che throne 5 of 


right of birth, or raum * 90 ther ines 


R * inhabitants a7 
Kino - where the great number of hereditary. monar- 
chios obſtructs the tranquility of eleRive . governments, 


the countries which are che leaſt liable to revolutions, are 
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0 U K thoſe; whith have preſerved the right of electing their chiefs, 


This is uſually an old man; whoſe wiſdom is generally 
known. The manner; in which this choice is made, is 
very ſimple; but it is only ſuited to very ſmall ſtates, 


houſe of that eitizen ho appears to them the moſt proper 
perſon to be their ſovereign. If the ſuffrages are divided, 


be who has obtained the greateſt number of them, names 


on the fourth day one of thoſe who have had fewer 


voices than himſelf. Every freeman hath a right to vote. 


| There are even ſome tribes where the women et * 
Peivilegs 


Sven is; 3 eee eee Benin 


and Juda, the formation of that little group of ſtates 
which are to the north of the Line. To the ſouth we 
meet with Mayumba and Cilongo, where chiefs are ad- 
mitted among the miniſters of religion; and with the 


empires of Loango and Congo. where the crown is per- 


petual in the male line; by the female fide, that is, the 


eldeſt ſon of the king's eldeft ſiſter inherit the throne, 
when it becomes vacant . Theſe people believe, that a 
child is much more certainly the ſon of his mother, than 


Wege ; of the man whom ſhe - marries : they truſt rather to the 
ume of delivery which they ſee, than to that of concep- 


©» - tion, of which they are not witneſſes. | 
revered among us, under the name of politics. They 
do not, however, neglect to obſerve ſome, of its forma- 


lities and decorum. The cuſtom of ſending embaſſies is 
familiar to them; whether to ſolicit aid againſt àa powerful 


enemy, or to requeſt a mediator in their differences, or 


to congratulate others upon their ſucceſſes, upon a birth, 
or a ſhower after a great drought.. The envoy muſt ne- 
S a day at "he place of his miſſion; 
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In three days the people, by mutual conſent, meet at the | 
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prince. He is preceded by a drum, which anouncer from 
zfar his character, and he is accompanied by five or fix 


not travel during ne night uin the ſtates of x foreign B 


4 
4 * 
Aar 


ces . 


friends. In thoſe places, here he Rops to reſreſſi him- 


ſelf; he is. received with teſpect; but he'cannot depart 
before the ſun riſes, and without the ceremony of his 


hoſt aſſembling ſome per ſons to witneſs that no accident 


hath happened to him. In other reſpects; they are 
ſtrangers to any negotiations that are in the leaſt com- 


paſt, nor for the ſuture; but confine 
to the preſent. Hence we may conclude; that theſe na- 


tions cannot have regular or ee eee . 


other parts of the globe. 137.4 LEG N 


Tum ſyſtem of war is as little ee as bir | 


politics,” Neither of the governments retain "troops in 


pay. Every free man is by condition à foldier. All take up 


arms to guard their frontiers, or to make excurſions in 
queſt of booty. The officers are choſen by the ſoldiers, 


and the choice is confirmed by the prince.” The army 
marches, and moſt frequently the hoſtilities, which as. 


begun in the morning, are terminated in the evening. 


At leaſt, the incurſion never continues for any length of 


time; for as they have no magazines, the want of ſub- 
ſiſtence obliges them to retire. It would prove a great 
misfortune to theſe people, if they were acquainted with 
the art of keeping the field fifteen days togethet, © 

Tun deſire of extending their territories is not the . 
cauſe of the diſturbances which frequently throw theſe 


plicated. They neverienter bse auh Ripulativimg" 'for the 
confine themſelves: whollx 


countries into confuſion. © An inſult committed in a cere , 


monly; à elandeſtine or violent robbery, the rape of a2 
daughter; theſe are the ordinary oëcaſions of a war. 
The day after the battle, each ſide redeems their reſpec- 


a bo They are exchanged for or 
for 
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. 3.90 X for floves. N. portion of the territory is ever exded; 


— the whole entirely belongs ta the community, whoſe 
ere to nee 

In order to reap the fruits of it. Woch al. bebe 
Tun manner of — e 
0 that of little Gates, whoſe. .chiefa are too wiſe to aſpirt 
after enlarging their dominions, and too much advanced 
| ia years not co de fond of peace. Great empires are ob- 
| liged to ccnſorm to theſe principles with neighbours much 
Waker than themſelves... The ſovereign has never any 
dis militia, and though. he diſpoſes at pleaſure of 
the lives of the governors of his provinces, he preſeribez 


. them no rules of adminiſtration. - Theſe are petty princes - 


who for fear of being ſuſpected of ambition and -puniſh- 
od with death, live in concord. with, the elective colo- 
pies, which: ſurround them. Unanimity between the 
f mare conſiderable, powers and the leſſer ſtates, ig pre- 

| ſerved as much by the immenſe authority the. prince 
hath oyer his ſubjeQs, as by the impoſſibility thexe-is of 
his exerting it as be pleaſes... Be can. trjke but one 
- blow at once. He may, indeed, give orders that. his 
| Heutenant ſhould be aflafſivated, and the whole province 
will ſtrangle him at his command; but were he to order 
all the inhabitants of a province to be put to death, no one 
would; obey him; and his will would not luſice to arm 
another province againſt. that. His power againſt indi- 
- viduals is unlimited ; but he can % Lal. aug 
the whole collective bod. 


- ANOTHER 8 wat" 

, ing enſlaved by great ones, is, that theſe, people anner 

| no idea to che glory of conqueſts. - T be only perſon, 
„ . who appears to have been animated with it, was n ſlave- 
broker, who, from his infancy, had frequented dhe Zu- 

. eee ee eee 
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voynge u Portugal. Every thing be few. und heand, fires 20 
his imagination and taught hi that arent .. 0 — 


bequchtly acquired by being the cuufe df great Balamb- 
tied. At his return into his c e felt rhinddelf 


griatly tiviviliated et being obliged to ubty people leb 


could, oppoſe his valour,. and his dominidn entended over 
mareitha an hufidied leagues of coaſt, of which. Anam· 
hou. was the center. At kis, genth nd. body dated 10 


fycend him and a he ſuvan of bis authority 
: nee thirg reſumed, its. former Grug- 


S301: u ' EOr3+2113p) jo eee 


tion. 

1 e abe an 0 hase den religion Jem to h 
taken poſſeßon of the two. extmmcics of hat part of | 
the, welt of Africa, which is | frequented. by the Europe» = 
ae The, mulſel men. f, Bachary. have.carrjed their te | 
ligions ly dem to the peaple.of the Cape de, Ven Sands, 


who have extended it ill farther... In proportion as theſe 


 religiqus) opinions, hays been, at a diſtance, from. their 
ſource, they have undergone ſo great,an;;Alteration, that 


each. kingdom, 06h village, each family maintained a 
different ſyſtem. 
yerſal, oa? would bardly, imagine theſe peaple profefied 
the ſame be, Aan ue. does not nn 


communication wich heir e ene, d vll ti 


eee eee eee . 
bor che Genen, the Portutzueſe aſterwurde did to the ſour. | 
forthe-polpet, - Towurtis the-emdiof the fiſteenth.conturys = 
they: eſtabliſhed it from the eduntry of Benguela to ars. 
R mode f wotſhip, which offered ſure and euſy moans fir 
nr" or al eritnes ne ep p the . 
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enlightened than himſelf. His inirigues raifei-him te the 
dignity of chief of the Acania, and -he-preinited an tem 
to take. up arms, againſt their neighbourt.: Nothing 


ing gircumciſon, which is uni- 


4 


— AND TRAD ® 


12 . of natiane, Whoſe religion did not aſfond them ſuch 
— — ꝛproſpects. If; it was: aſter wars proſcrib- 


J 


ed.io':ſevergl. ſtates. it -was: owing to the enceſſes of 
thoſe. //who!;. propagated it, which drew upon it this 


diſgrace. It hath eveg been (totally diſguiſed in che 


countries here it has haes/ breſatred' ya: fe turiding c- 


remonies are the only remains of it. . ide on 44s 
Tus coaſts which are in the center between theſe have 
preſervod ſome loca] ſuperſlitions, wlioſe origin muſt be 
veryuhaleut . They confiſt in the worſhip. of tat innu- 
merabJs'multicude of divinities or Fetiches, which, every 
perſon wakes after his own faney and for his on uſe, in 
the belief of auguries, 'trials//by fire and boiling water, 
and in the power of Gris-Gris. There are ſome ſuper- 
Ritions more dangerous, Pehean that blind conßdence 
which they! repoſe in the/priefts who are the miniſder 

ers of them; theſe have the 1 of 
the abba traditions and pretend to prophecy. 


| evticſpondence'which/rhey are — arch 


evil ſpirit makes them regarded as the ſupreme atbiters of 
_ the'batiehne@\"an@ fertility? of the country. On this 
account the firſt fruits are always offered to them. All 
their other errors have a ſocial tendency, aa een s 
_ render thani more furt aut pascesble. eee 3.99737, 

Tur different religions; Which are fpread thrbugi 
Aftich, hays not changed the manner of Hivitig j*becauſe 
the influence of the climate there is fo predominant, that 
opinions have but little effect upon their manners. The 
houſes ure always-bailt of the branches of the palm - tree, 
moſt co oni of earth and covered with ſtraw, oſiers, 


or reed. Fheir - furniture conſiſts ſolely -of>-baſkets, 
eurthen pots, mats, which ſerve as beds, and calabaſhe; 
of which all their utenſils are made. A girdle round 


the loins is their only apparel: | They live on game, fiſn, 
kit, rice, or on bread made of maize, ill baked. Their 
drink 
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"de e ee eee Atts ate unknown 5 0 
' amongit them. All their labours are ws e 
ruſtie employmente. Scarce one hundredth: part of their 
country is cultivated, . and that in a very wretched man- 
ner; either by poor people; or by flaves, who, from their 
indolence and ee _- hp n nen 
labovr,” +: 25 11 ay * 
Tuxze is a 3 kb * 3 mannets chalk i 
their wants. On the banks of the Niger, the women 

ae generally handſome, if beauty conſiſts in | 
gone ene not in colour: - Modeſt; affable ly 
faithful, An ni air of innocence appears in theix looks, and 
their language is an indication of their baſhfulneſs;/The 
names of Zilia, Calypſo, F. anny, Zama, which ſoem to 
de names of pleaſute, ate pronounced With an in- 
fleQion of voice, of the ſoftneſs and ſweetneſs of Which 
bur organs are not ſuſceptible!” The men are of A proper 


fize, their Hin is as black as ebony, and their features = 


and countenances pleaſing. The habit of taming horſes 
and Hunting wild beaſts gives them an air of dignity, 
They do not eaſily put up with an affront, butthecxam- 
ple of thofe animals they have reared; inſpires them witn 
boundleſs' pratitude for: a maſter who treats them with in · 
dilgthce,”' It is impoſſible to find ſervants more attentive, 
more ſober,” and who have ſtronger attachments; but 
rey do not make good huſbandmen; becauſe their body is 


not Habitaated to ſtooh nen neee ep e 


in order to clear it // „3. 

Tux complexion of the Africans en ay) 
the eaſt. de people of this climate are ſtrong, but 
ſhort. - They have an air of ſtrength, which is denoted 
by firm muſcles; and the features of their faces are ſpread 
out, and have no expreſſion. The figures impreſſed 
on their foreheads and on their cheeks increaſe their na- 

Vor. Ul. , | tum 


„ ts ron on SETTLEMINTS AND TRADE. 


OE rural difotiviey; Ah ungrateful ſdil, eee 
— by ceulleareq%arh- forced tem 10 have rerourſe to 
fiſhing: tho'; tlie ſea, which is almoſt impracticable by 
means bf & bur that runs along the coaſt, ſeems io divert 
them from it. Thus repulſed; as it were, by ine elements, 

they have ſought for aid among adjacent nations more 
favoured by nature; from whom they have derived their 

| ſubfillebceby: ſelling them galt. A ſpirit of trafic bath 
been diffuſed among them ſinee the arrival of the. Euros 

' peans5btcaiſe ideas are unfolded in all men in propor- 
tion to th variety of objects that are to them; 
i RIGS: wandten ate gr rb to harter a 


eee 


ployments where ſtrength only is require they are 
unit for the internal duties of domeſtic . This con- hu 
dition ot life is repugnant to their  cuſtoms,. according to 45 
| whighithey are paid ſeparately for every thing they do. ch. 
And, indeed, the reciprocation of daily labour and dei the 
reeoapence is, perhaps; one of the beſt incentives to in- ul 
| duſtry among all men. Phe wiyes of theſe mercantile ae 
wdwegzsoes here all their: labours except that of fihing. They WM ai 
_—_— baveneither the amiableneſe, modeſty, diſcretion nor beauty d 
5 of che women of the Niget, and they appear to have lefs dhe 
benſibility. In comparing the two nations one would be fl + 
tempted to imagine, that one . is tte lowoſt claſs of peo 20. 
ple in poliſbed and eiviliaed gity, and that the other ther 
| hath enjoyed the advantages of a- ſuperior education. obt 
3 Theie languaga ſtrongly indicates their character. The WM fn 
cents ef the one haue an entreme ſppeetneſs, thoſe of I p.. 


. the other, are harſh and. dry like the ſoil they inhabit. Their WM am 
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nies, known under the general name of the golden coalt; . ; 


the people have a ſmooth ſkin, and of a dark black colous, 


their geeth are beautiful ʒ they are of a middliag ſtature, bat 
well Maped, and they have x baſhfyl countenance. Ther 


fares tho! agreeable'enovgh would be much mare ſa, if the 
women were got uſed to ſcar them, and the men to dunn 
their forgheads,, The baſis of their creed is 2, metemp- 
ſysols of a pepuliar kind : they believe, that in what- 


eie rbey hall return after their death, whether cauſed by 
the. laws of nature or by their own hands, to their own. 


country. - This conviction conſtitutes their happinehs ; 


We. they conſider their country as the moſt delightf 


in the univerſe, © This pleaſing error conduces 
UTE them, Fo 


mn Foreigners, 
are treated with reſpe&ttyl civility, from a perſuaſon th 
they. are come there to receive the recompente due to 
their conduct. This people have a diſpoſition to chear- 5 


Nen 


fulneſs not obſervable in the ricighboyring | nations; ; they | 


LEE 


are inclined to labour, have a ready conception, 2 ſoli- 


4 of jodgment, principles of equity, ſeldom alter- Sg 


4 


ed by circumſtances, : aud a "great e of adapting 


themſelves to. foreign manners. They are tenacious 5 


14 


of their commercial cuſtoms, | Even when they are not 


advantagequs to them. The method of trafficking with | 


them was, for a Jong time, the ſame that had formerly 
obtained among them. The firſt veſſel that lande 


finclhed j its traffic beſore another would enter upon thein, 2 


Fach had its turn. The price fixed for one, Was 
lame for all, It is but very lately chat the nation 
been determined to avail itſelf of the advantages it might | 


drive mes ah of e nations N ron : 
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ever place they, remaye to, or wherever they are tranſgontr 


who reſide i in this i 0 5 
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1 bur people ſitusted between the Line and Zaire, 


Have all a great reſemblunce to one another: They ar 
well made. Tbeir bodies are leſs robuſt than thoſe of 
the inhabitants to the north of the /equiator; and though 
_ there are ſome marks en their faces, one never perceives 
2 of thoſe ſears which are ſo ſhocking at firſt 

Their food is fimple, and their life frugal. © They Tore 
aſe and never labour beyond their ſtrength. "Their feaſts 
Are accompanied with military ſports, Which revive 'the 
Aiden of our ancient tournaments; with this difference 
that in in Europe they. conſtituted the exerciſes of 2 war- 


Me! nation, whereas in Africa they 3 are the amuſementd 


pf A timid people. The women are not admitted to theſe 

Sublic diverſions, . Aſſembled together in certain houſes 
_ they Tpend the day.in private, and no men are ever admit- 
100 into cheir ſociety. The jealouſy of diſtinction | is the 
ſtrongelt paſſion of theſe people, who are naturally peace- 
able, A certain degree of ceremony obtains. both at the 
court of princes and in private life, Upon the moſt tri- 
Val o occurrences, they fly to their friends either to cof - 
. gratulate them or to condole with them. A marriage oc- 
. calions viſiting for three months. The funeral obſequie 
of a perſon of diſtin&tion continue ſometimes two years. 
Thoſe who were connected to, him, in.any degree, | carry 
bis remains about through the ſeveral provinces, . The 
crowd gathers as they proceed and no perſon "departs, til 
the corpſe i is. depoſited i in the tomb, with all the demon- 
ftrations of the deepeſt, forrow. So determined a taſte 
| . tor ceremony hath proyed favourable to ſuperſtition, and 

e hath promoted a ſpirit of indolence. In theſt 
countries, the earth ſufficiently fertile, without requiring 
much labour, is only cultivated by women, hom ſervi- 
| Tude or penury condemn to this drudgety. Men fare, 
or free men if poor, are employed in hunting and Rich- 
. $8 L i IP ö ing, 
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conditions did not produce in this people varieties fo di- 


| Te farther men depart from nature, the leſs muſt they 


e rin Kier AND WEST bons, * 


ings e the retinue of — 

There is in this nation in r 

the. two ſexes than is found among their neighbours. 

Birth and rank here impart to ſome women the right of 
chooſing 2 huſband, whom they keep in the moſt extremem 

ſubje&ion. They havé even the right, whenever they 

are: diſſatisfied with their choice, of condemning him to 

ſlavery; and it is to be imagined that they freely make 

uſe o this privilege, however humiliating it may be to the 

two ſexes. For, what is that man, whom a woman can 

make her ſlave ? He is good neither for her, nor for himſelf: 

{From Faire to the river of Coanza, the ancient cuſ- - 

toms {til}; remain; but they are blended with a confuſed . 

mixture of European manners, which are not to be found 

elſewhere. It is probable that the Portugueſe, who have : 
large ſettlements in this country, and who were deſirous. | , 
of. introducing the chriſtian religion among them, had aa | 
greater intercourſe with them than they had with other 

nations, who. having only factories to the north of the 

line, have been . in nothing but their com- 

merce. ö 

fo Tur eee not be et that al weihave 1 — 

concerning the people of Guinea, ought only to be ap- 

plied to that claſs which, in all countries, ſtamps 

the character of a nation. The inferior orders and a 
Hlaves/are- farther removed from this reſemblance, in 7M 
proportion as they. are debaſed or degraded by their oc- N 
cupations or their conditions. However, the moſt diſ- 

cerning inquirers have obſerved, that the difference of 


ſtinguiſhable as we find in the ſtates which are ſituated 
between the Elb and the Tiber, which are nearly of the 
ſame extent of country as the Niger and the Coanza. 


1 


W 
Fol BOO Wrefanble obe another. — of :eivid and 
Gunn Political inſtitutions neceſſarily throws into the mot 
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character and into the natural habits, ſhades; which art 


uabhnown to ſocieties les complipated. Beſides, na. 
tute being mort powerful under the torrid than un- 
der the temperate Zone, does not permit the in- 


flacnce. of morals to exert iſclf ſo ſtrongly. Men 
there. bear u greater fimilitude to one another, beceuſ 


they owe every thing to nature, and very little td art. 


In Europe, an extenſrve ant di verſiſied commeree, vary - 
ing and multiplying the enjoy ments, the ſortunes and 
ſeveral conditions of men, ads like wiſe to the differences 
which the climate, the laws and the common Latte 


2 eee deen nations. 


IN Guinea, trade has never been able to cauſe 3 
füfficient alteration” in the manners of its inhabitants. 
it formerly conſiſteq of certain exchanges of falt and dried 


Hb, which were conſumed by che fatjons remote from 


the coaſt. Theſe gave in return Rulfs made of a kind of 
thread, which was obly a woody ſubſtance,” clofely ad- 
hering to the inner ſide of the bark of a particular tret 


© in'thele climates. © The air hardens it, and rendere jt fit 
for every kind of weaving. They make them up in bon- 


nets of different kinds, ſcarfs, aprons for their girdles, 


Varying in ſhape according to'the particular'mode of cach 


” . : * 9 
. * 1 . 
_ quadrupeds, The ſtufft thus worked, ſerve ty hang their 
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nation. The natural colour of the thread is a pale grey. 


The dew, which blenches our flax, gives it a citron co- 


jour, Which rich people prefer. The black dye, gene- 
rally uſed among the people, is extracted from the bark 


that makes this thread, by ſimple infuſion in water. As 
his thread readily takes all colours, this hath induced 


wem to form of it different figures of men, birds, and 
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* — eee eee 
of Africa, fixed à value On x, ivory, and gum, which 
zntrinſically they did not poſſeſs. They gave an eſtima- 


tion bo eld, from which rhey dre at mot theee thou- 


fand marks a year. Their seſtleſs avatice, which hae 
never been ſatisfied with this produce, made them ſre- 


quently concert expedients to augment it. Fhey flatter 
' themſelves,.. that their man be ee. 4 
ide following ſcheme. 5 1 nus vel | 
| ls the interior ee Abies, ena ect or 


thirteenth degree of north latitude, there is; ſays mo- 
dern traveller, a pretty large country, known-byithe name 
of Bambuck. It is not ſubject to a particular king, but 
governed by. village lords, called Firims. Theſe heredi- 
.tary and independent chiefs are all obliged to unite ſor 
the defence of the ſtate, when it is eicher attacked as Aa 


-e or only in any one of its members. 


Tu territory of this e e 


— It produces neither maize, rice, nor vegetables. 8 
The infuppertable theats it is ſubject to, proceed in part 


:from its being ſurrounded by high mountains, which pre- | 


vent the winds from refreſhing the air. Tbe climate is 


as unwhole ſome as it is diſagreeable: Vapours, whigh con- 
tinuvally iſſue from the bowels of a ſail replete, with mi- 
nerals, render living there dangerous, aer to 


Hangers, 


dds of une fo, e n en 


ha made it an object worthy. of notice: gold, nich in 
the eyes of the covetous man, ſeems to mpenſate far 
all che evils of nature, tho' in reality it increaſes them all. 
Thbis metal is ſo common in this country, that it is found 


e . where. To obtain it, ſome- 
| K4 | times 


; | = 106+ 2 
22% Ktimes it u ligten toi ſcrape the furface of the carth; 
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that is clayiſh, light, and mixed with ſand. When the 


mine is very rich, it is dug only to the depth of aifew 


feet, and never lower; though it has been obſerved, that 
the lower they went, the more gold the ſoil afforded. 


The miners are too indolent to purſue a toil hich con- 
antly becomes more tedious, and too ignorant to pre- 
vent the inconveniences t would be attended with. Their 
negligence and their folly are in this inſtance ſo extraor- 

 dinary, that in waſhing the gold, in order to ſeparate it 
from the earth, they only preſerve the larger pieces, 
the light parts -paſs ee Fw WR nne 


down an inclined plain. 1 


Tus inhabitants of eee eee 
at all times, nor. is it left to them to do it when they 

. pleaſe. They are obliged to wait till perſonal or public 
Wants determine the Farims to grant this permiſſion, 
When it is proclaimed, all who are allowed to profit from 
them, meet at the appointed place. When their work is. 
| - HGniſhed, à diyiſion is made. Half. of the gold goes to 
the lord, and the remainder is equally diſtributed among 


the labourers. Thoſe who want gold at any other -time 
than that of the general, digging, go in ſearch of it in 
take of the rivers, here it is very common. 

Tus French and Engliſh have ſucceffively caſt an en- 


vious eye on theſe real and imaginary riches. Some 


thought they could be conveyed into this country by 
the Niger, others by the Salum, Far from having ſue- 


- ceeded in their attempts of becoming maſters of this coun- 
try, they haue not yet aſcertained its exiſtence. The 
unſucceſsfulneſs of paſt efforts hath tedoubled the acti- 


vity of ſanguine minds: ſenſible and judicious merchants 
have choſen to limit themſelves to a commerce much more 
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have been multiplied in order to procure ſlaves, as war 
is excited in Europe in order to procure ſoldiers. They „ 
have eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of puniſhing with ſlavery not | 


only for the greateſt crimes, They have not ceaſed to 


tained within any limits or reſtraints, At a great diſtance 


* 


IN THE EAS 'AND//WEST Ds. „ 


Tus property which ſome men have acquired over B x. of 
othets in Guinea, is of very -high- antiquity. It is ge- x, 

nerally eſtabliſhed: there, excepting in ſome little diſtrifts, New com- 
where liberty hach retired and concealed herſelf. No pro- marco of = | 
piietor, however, has a right to ſell a man who is born the flave 
ina. ſtate of ſervitude, He can only diſpoſe. of thoſe 
ſlaves whom he gets, whether by war, in which every 
priſoner .is'a ſlave unleſs exchanged, or in lieu of com- 

penſation for ſome injury; or if he hath received them 
n 3: teſtimony of acknowledgment. . This, law, which wi 
ſeems to be made in favour of one who i is born a fla 

to indulge-him with the enjoyment of his family and of 5 

his country, is yet ineffectual, ſince the Europeans have 

eſtabliſhed luxury on the coaſts of Africa. Il is every . 40 
day eluded by concerted quarrels, which two. pfoprietors - | 4 
mutually diſſemble, in order to be reciprocally condemned, 8 
each in his turn, to a fine, which is paid in perſons born 
Haves, ae hens is allowed by the 8 l 
the fame la ). | 

Conkurriox, contrary to its — — progreſs, hab 

Anat from private perſons to princes. Contentions is 


only thoſe who have attempted the lives or properties of 

citizens, but thoſe alſo who were incapable'of paying their 
debts, and thoſe who have violated conjugal faith. This «1 
puniſhment, in proceſs of time, was inflicted for the moſt Hh 
trivial miſdemeanors, after having been at firſt-reſerved 


multiply prohibitions of things indifferent, in order to 
increaſe the revenues raiſed from the fines by increaſing 
the number of offences. Injuſtice hath not been con- 


* 
neo Rm de 66alt; Gere are chicks, who: give orders for 
— Ming they meet with in che villages around them, 
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to be cartied off,” The children are thrown'into ſacks ; 
the men and women are gagged to ſtiſte their eries. If 
ee ah Royjel by Swen Eee they are con- 
dukted before the prince, Who always difowns e com- 
miffion he has «given; and under pretence of doing 
juſtice, inſtantiy ne His agents "4 to Were ious 
_ Ureated with. 

"RorwttrisranpinG theſe infamous arts, the peopk 
of che coaſt have found it impoſſible to ſupply the 
demands of the merchants. It has happened to them, 
' what every nation muſt experience, which cannot trade 
but with its nominal ſtock.” Slaves are to the commerce 


of Europeans in Africa, What gold is in the commerce we 


carry on with the new world. The heads of the negroes 


repreſent the ſtock of the ſtate of Guinea. Every day 
this ſtock is carried off, and nothing is left them but 


articles of conſumption, Their capital (gradually va- 
niſhes, becauſe it cannot be renewed, by reaſon of the 
ſpeedy conſumptions. Thus the trade for blacks would 
long ſince have been entirely 1oſt, if the inhabitants of 
the coafts had not imparted their luxury to the people of 
he inland countries, from whom they now draw the 
© greateſt | part of the flaves that are put into our hands. 
Thus the trade of the Europeans, by gradual advances, 
has almoſt exhauſted the mw vendible rene of this 
nation. | » a 

1x the ſpace of twenty years this circumſtance hath 
raiſed the price of flaves almoſt to four times above the 
former coft : the reaſon is this. The payments they receive, 
. <orifift chiefly of the merchandize of the Eaſt- Indies, which 
have doubled their value in Europe. A double quantity 


"of . * muſt be given in Africa. Thus the co- 


lonies 


- 
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Ponies of Amertea, where thefale for blutks/is-oncladed? 
are vbliged to ſupport theſe (cveral | augthertations, und 
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by: Hs Gives e ein bis" flave; 
receives leſs profit than the perſon received fifty years age; 


who ſold his ſlave in the rieighbourhoed of che conſt,” The 
profits intercepted by paſſing through different hands, the 


expetices of tranſport, the impoſis, ſomctimes of three 


per bent. that muſt be paid to thoſe pri nes through whoſe = 
territories they paſs, fink the difference betwixt the fir = 
Which the firſt proprietor receives, and that which the 


European trader pays. Theſe experices continually in- 
ereaſe on account of the great diſtances of the places 


| Where there are ſtill ſlaves to be fold, The further off this = 


| Hiſt ſale ie, the greater will be the difficulties attending 


travelling. They will become ſuch, that of che ſum 


which te European metchant will be able to pay, there 
will remain ſo little t offer to che firſt ſeller, that he 
will rather choofe to keep his ſlave. Then all trade of 


- this kind will ceaſe. In order, therefore, to ſupport it 
d fſecdhually, our traders. muſt purchaſe at an exorbitant 


price, and ſell in proportion ts the colonies; which, on 
their part, not being able to diſpoſe of their produce but 
at an enormous price, will no longer find people to con- 


| ſame it. But till that time comes, which is, perhaps, 


not io diſtant as the coloniſts imagine, they will quietly 


live on the blood and labours of the negroes. They will 
ſind navigators who will hazard the purchaſing of them, 


and tyrants who will ſell them. 


7 ane ee ee eee 


and forming a ſpecies of caravans, in the ſpace of two 


or three hundred leagues they conduct ſeveral files of thir- 
ty or forty ſlaves, all laden with water and corn which 
2 | = | l : are. a 


* 
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198 Kare neceſlary-to/their ſubſiſtenee in thoſe thirſty deſerts - 
Ss through which they paſs, The-manner of ſecuring them 


without much incommoding their march, is ingeniouſſy 
deviſed. A fork of wood from eight to nine feet long is 
put round the neck of each ſlave. A pin of iron riveted 


Pp ſecures. the fork in ſuch a manner that the head cannot 


diſengage itſelf. The handle of the fork, the wood of 
which is very heavy, falls before. and ſo embaraſſes the 
the perſon who is tied to it, that tho? he has his arms and 
legs free, he can neither walle, nor lift, up the fork. 
When they get ready for their march, they range the 
llaves on the ſame line, and ſupport and tie the extremity, 


ol each fork on the ſhoulder of the foremoſt lave, and 


proceed in this manner from one to another, up to the 
firſt,” the extremity of whoſe ſork is carried by one of the 
guides. Few reſtraints are impoſed that are not felt by 
the perſons who impoſe them. In order that theſe traders 
may enjoy the refreſhment of ſleep without uneaſineſs, 
they tie the arms of every ſlave to the tail of the fork 
which he carries. In this condition he can neither run 
away nor make any attempt to regain his liberty. Theſe 
precautions have been found indiſpenſible, becauſe, if the 
flave can but break his chain, he becomes free. The 
public faith, which ſecures to the proprietor the poſſeſſion 
of his ſlave, and which at all times delivers him up into 
his hands, is filent with regard to a ſlave and a: trader 
who exerciſes the moſt contemptible of all profeſſions... 
GREAT numbers of ſlaves arrive together; eſpecially 
when they come from diſtant countries. This arrange. 
ment is neceſſary, in order to diminiſh the expence which 
is unavoidable in eonduẽting them. The interval between 
one voyage and another, which by this ſyſtem of ceconomy 
is already made too diſtant may become ſtil] greater by par- 
[ticular circumſtances. The moſt uſual are the rains, which 
. 1 ls | cauſe 
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þ le e to nei andrrade to langem Phe fea- e 
ſon moſt favourabletorravellinginthei interior parts of Afri- us | 
ei, is from February 'to September, and iris from deptem- 
der to Marchz that the return of theſe ſlave traders” 10 
duces the (greateſt plenty of this traffic on the coaſts. | 
Tus erade of the *Etiropeans is carried on to the or Account of 
and north of the line. "The firſt coaft; known by the ed man” 
name of Angola, hath dut three ports, open indifferetitly ner in 
d all nations; theſe” are Cabenda, Longo, Malemba, 9 
andtwo, of which the Portugueſe ate the ſole maſters, St. is carried 
paul de Loando, and St. Philip de Benguela. Tbeſe la- on · 
| titudes nearly ſupply one third of 'the' Blacks that are | 
carried to America, he are neither the off _ | 
nor the moſt laborious, nor the moſt robuſt. The ſecond - 
coat, Known by the general name öf the Gold Coat, 
: has wore roads, * they are not equally favourable to 
commerce, - The reſtraint which the European forts have 
p laid i in ſeveral ; places, drives awa the dealers i in ſlaves. 
| They "are to. be. met Wich i in much larger numbers at 
ELD and Calbary, where buſineſs 3 is e with Ws 
| the.) utryollt liberty. 9g 2 . 
| ls 1768 there where 5 out = Africa 104,100 
faves. . The Engliſh have exported 5 3, 100. for their 
iſlands ; 'their coloniſts on the north continent carric 
away 6300 ; the French 23,500 z the Dutch 11,300 ; 
the Portugueſe 97% and the Danes 1200. All theſe 
by wretches did not arrive at the place of their deſtination, 
In the ordinary courſe of things, the eighth part muſt 
" have periſhed in their paſſage. Every nation hath em- 
pfloyedd in its colonies ſuch cultivators of land às it hath | 
| purebaſed. Great- Britain only has ceded four thouſand 
bf them to the Spaniards, and ſmuggled "ne none 
"thoufiud ic the French ſettlements, 
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5 . would, en een to. imaging. .that 

| cs America regularly receives. the ſame number af negrocs. 
Nat to mention the conſiderable diminution in the num- 
ber of expeditions to Guinea, on account of the war, 
de arrangements of the haſt peace have occaſioned. new 

op lands to be cultivated, which-requiged extroardipary ſup- 
| . plies, The number of men muſt be reduced to ſuty 
©: -. thouſand, of which the African coaſts are deprived every | 

2217 151 nn Suppoſing that each of theſe faves coſts on the 
det three hundred liyrea, (u,] tho Were zogiaps re- 
Tr lh eighteep- millions (x) fpr-ſo horrid a ſacrifige, 1 
Tur Frenob, merchant, will .exclaim, ve doubt.not, 
an the. price. to which flaves, are here” reduced. No one 
a is ignorant that he purchaſes them much dearer; but it is 
| likewiſe known that the Engliſh and the Dutch! boy them 
up. at a better price, becauſe they ate not reduced by 4 the 
inſufficiency « of their Alaatic commerce and the imper- 
feQtion. of certain manufactures. proper to the pa 

trade, to pay, a8 the French merchant does, for. a Gem. 
miſon, frei ht, inſurance, i in order 1 to draw 1 foreign 
ports certain merchandiſe, Which it is impoſſible to to do 
without. The. Portugueſe have ſtill another advantage 

cover theſe nations. 1 hey catry on their expeditions from 

| Brafil ; and their exchanges are generally made with the 
tobacco and brandy of their country ; ; and they maintain | 
an excluſive trade on the coaſts, which are be: bogen 
leagues Jong, and. forty broad. e *> bra 


c 
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Exckr rio the Portugueſe, all. nations * ſor 8 
with the ſame merchandiſe. Theſe are fabress kreloc ck 
un- powder, iron, brandy, hardware, woolley Huff, i 
| pecially Faſt· Indi cottons, or thoſe whioh arg wrought 
in Europe, and coloured in the fame. wanper, The 
n W of the e Has baue e. inſtead of a 
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ke white ſhells, which we impott omong) them inan R O 

the Maldives. Sduth of the line, the Catopean —.— 

i without this dbjeQt of exchange. | There . (mall. pizces 

of ſtraw Ruff; eighteen inches long, and twelve broad, 

are uſed as marks of value. This rea mark is; ae Ge 

 fortiechs- park of an ideal value, bien they call piece...) SPY "> 
id, werd fromthe rinkp;we bark ffequented;Aﬀtica,. | | 

is become the. iamericat term od all things that bear dhe 

greateſt value, | The price of esch ſpices ol merchan- 0 | 

diſe that we import there, is invariably fixed. under the | +5588 

denomination of one, tuo, three or more pfeges, Ech ; 

piede, im ãts original value, is neatly; warth a piſtole, and 

bor dom time paſt, thirty · Ae or thirty- i pieces he 

beon given ſor a negrd, all taxes included. The grpateſt 

ol them is the fes that muſt be given; to the factor, WhO 

always mediates between the vender and the purchaſer, 

whom it is of conſequent: to male a friend of, and who 

is:become fo much the greater, the competition be- | 
tween: the Europeans has: increaſed, ; and the want of 
ſlayes has made him ſenſihle of his importance. Ano- 

ther tau, Which though aſked under the name of a pre- 

ſeat, is no Jeſs an extortod tribute, is, that which muſt 

be paid to the prince and his chief oficers, for the liberty. . 

of trading: The ſum is in proportion to the ſise of the 

veſſel, and it may be valued at three fer nt. 
Tur Buropean nations have ber of ae aha K Are fore « +2 

was condutive to the utility vf their commerce, to form e 

ſettlements on the coaſt of Attica. The re aryl 

whe Rrſt traverſed theſe immenſe regions, leit every 

where ide marks of their ambition, rather than of theit 

wiſdem. The weak und numberleſs colonic uhich they 

poured in Joon forgot a countiy, which had itſelf for- 

gotten them. Ia time, there retained of theſe great 

congueſts nothing but that. vaſt ſpace Yeh extends 
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2  * HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS: AN TRADE 
Gs 0 OK from Zara to cape Negro, from whence Braſil Rill a 
— ſlaves. They have preſerved too ſome. illes of little 
| conſequence. Thoſe which are ſituated: at the weſt of 
Cape de Verd, produce' ſalt, feed cattle, and ſerve as a 
place of refreſhment-for. veſſels going to the Eaſt-Indies. 
Prince's Iſland, and St. Thomas, which are at the entrance 
of the gulph of Gabon, ſupply navigators with freſh pro- 
viſions, who, after leaving the gold coaſt, ſail to Ame- 
rica. "They! are _ G ne in 6 
e even in FE * 15565 A800 
1 moderate advantages from the coaſts of Africa, 
it was yet ſo jealous of the ſovereignty which it exerciſcd 
there, in virtue of its diſcovery, that it thought no na- 
tion had a right to approach them. The Engliſh, who firſt 
ventured to queſtion the right of theſe pretenſions, about 
the year 1553, ſuſtained the affront of having their veſ- 
ſels ſeized: A national war immediately enſued, and 
the ſuperiority of arms put à final period to this tyranny. 
In proceſs of time, the excluſive companies of England, 
who had embarked in this trade, ſueceſſively formed facto- 
ries without number, of which that of cape Corſe, ſi- 
tuated on the gold coaſt,” and that of James, placed i in an 
illand, at the mouth of the river Gambia, were for 
| a conſiderable time the principal and the moſt uſeful. 
remained ſixteen, when the parliament, rouzed by the 
535 public clamour, determined in 1752, to put a ſtop to 
this monopoly. he nation purchaſed of the proprietors 
All theſe fortified magazines, for the ſum; of 1, 523, 198 
- livres, 13ſols,(y) where there were no more than one hun- 
dred and twenty men. The expence of Vat them 
; _— en to abou: ee ee 
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8 Tai bag almoſt cadre engroſſed the "Afri- B 
tan trade, when the Dutch, in 1637, undertook to 


ſhare it with them.” The wär they were carrying on 


againſt Spain, authorifed them to attack the Portugueſe 
ſettlements i in Guinea; and they made themſelves maſters 


jt 
oK 
Ah. . 
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moſt of them in a very ſhort, time. The treaty of 


1641, ſecured the property of them to the republic. This 


Tate, pretending to enter into all the rights of the firſt | 


poſſeſſor, intended to exclude her rival from theſe lati- 
tudes, and ceaſed not to moleſt her till the peace of Breda. 
Of all theſe conqueſts, that of fort Mina, on. the gold 


coaſt, was | found the moſt itaportant. It had been built 


in 1452, by the Portugueſe, who had enriched. its terri- 
tory by planting ' ſugar-canes, maize, different kinds of 
excellent fruits, and had Tupplied it with a number of 
uſeful animals, which they had imported thither. They 
drew from thence much gold and ſome flaves. This ſet- 
flement did not degenerate in the hands of the” Hol- 
landers, who made it the center of all the factories they 
had acquired, and of all the buſineſs toy carried on in 
Africa. 5 


Tux proſperity of the Mache in chi part of the 


world, was at its height, when they were attacked by 
Lewis the XIV ch. This prince, who aſpired after uni- 
yerſal glory, ſeized an opportunity offered him by the 


war of 1672, of extending the terror which his flag car- 
tied with it on all the ſeas, even to the borders of Africa, 


He took from the Dutch the forts of Arguin and Porten- 


dic, which were at that time the general market for gum. 


His ſubjects afterwards eſtabliſhed on the coaſt ſeveral 
poſts which were obliged to be abandoned, either be- 
cauſe they were- injudiciouſly choſen, - or becauſe they 
wanted ſtrength to maintain them. Since the time that 
France, by a ſeries of errors and misfortunes, hath 


Vol. III. WH: found 5 


4 HISTORY'OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
by f under a neceſbity of giving up Senegal to 
: the Englih by the laſt treaty, ſhe hath nothing. now re- 
== / maining d Ut the faQtory of Juida, and the iſland 0 of Go- 
| where there i is not, nor ever will be any trade. Some 
years ago, | A ſettlement that would h have. been of advan- 
tage to Anambou, began to be formed, "when the work- | 
men were driven away by nnon-ſhot fired in in a time of 
full peace, by the ; ſhips of G Ireat Britain, An able mer- 
chant, who. was then ondon, at the news this 
outrage, ex exprelſed his ne at a condu&t 0 im. 
gent. | ir, faid a miniſter t to him, who was in, 
HE with this intelligent people, if we were to be i 
o the French, we ſhould not exif thirty years longer. 755 
x Tus Du who ſettled in Africa a little . after 
migdl of £ the lalt century, and 11 ane of of the 
| king of Aquambo the two 15 0 Frederickburg and 
| Chriſtianburg, fituated on the golden coalf near each 
oth *p neyer experienced a ſimilar treatm ent, 1 he 
25 th the 8 hieb they enjoy 40 the abe 
| 0 ket "of the tr e they © carried o. on. t was i in ſo low 
Rb | et they on „ ry out a ſingle veſſel every ry two 
or 3 years. This trade hath been extended for ſome 
| time paſt, 'but it is Rill far from being conſiderable. 
Ir we except the Portugueſe, all the Euro ropean _ 
ſubje&ted the their African trade'to excluſive charters 
| companies in poſſeſiion of this monopoly, the errors kr 
which all governments at laſt have felt and put a ſtop to, 
fortified their faQtories, both in order to drive awa 
ſtrangers, and to oblige the natives to ſell to none but 
| 1 themſelves. When the diftrifts, in which theſe forts 
8 were erected; had no more llayes to deliver trade lan- 
guiſhed, becauſe the people in the inland countries 
1 preferred the conveying their ſlaves into free ports, 
were they might chuſe the purchaſers, Thus the fato- 


r / 
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es, which had been of ſuch auler when the coaſt w.. 0 
populous, are no longer ſo valuable, fince- the factors of 


them. are obliged to make long voyages, in order to com- 


plete their purchaſe. The advantage of theſe eſtabliſn- 
ments ee eee my Commerce u 
exhauſted. 


The ifficulty of procuring actor ſins beg 


the necelfty of employing ſmall hips for carrying them eitel, a 
off At a time when a ſmall territory, adjacent to the preterable 
coaſt, furniſhed in fifteen days, or three weeks, LOR. 
cargs, it was prudent to employ large veſſels, becauſe , 


mere was, a poſſibility of underſtanding, looking after, 
and comforting the ſlaves, who all ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage. Now that each ſhip can ſearee procurs ſixty or 
eighty flaves a month, brought from the diſtance of two 
or three hundred leagues, exhauſted by the fatigues of 
along journey, embarked to remain five or fix months 
in fight of their country, having all different idioms, 
uncertain of the deſtiny that awaits them, ſtruck with 
the prepoſſeſſion that the Europeans eat them and drink 
their blood; their extreme uneaſineſs alone kills them, or 
oecafigns diſorders which become contagious by the im- 
poſſibility of ſeparating the ſick from the healthy, A 
{mall ſhip deſtined to carry two or thres hundred negroes, 
by means of the ſhort ſtay it makes an the coaſt, avoids 
half the accidents and loſſes whieh a ſhip capable of hold- 
ing five or fix hundred ſlaves is expoſed to. Thus the 
Engliſh, who have extended this commerce as far as poſ- 
lible, have adopted tac cuſtom of ſending only veſſels of 
39 hundred and twenty, gr an hundred and thirty tons 
into the ſeas. which extend from Senegal to the river 
Volta, and to fit out veſſels a little larger only for Col- 
bar, where the trade is more briſk, and where they make 
their principal fargnes. Ihe French are the only ws 
: L 2 ' 
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B-© 0 K be obſtinately adhere to the old made. The ton 


of Nantes, however, which alone carries on as much 
trade as all the other ports of the kingdom together, be- 
gins to get rid of its prejudices; It will undoubtedly en- 
tirely relinquiſh them; and all the merchants who con- 
duct the ſame trade on their own EN will follow 
7 of its example. 11 'T 
There are THERE are abuſes F the. Fe e has Wa 
r .reformed in this voyage, which is naturally unhealthy, 
leſs favou- Thoſe who engage in it commonly fall into two great 
— miſtakes. Dupes to a mercenary diſpoſition, the priva- 
| teers pay more regard to the port than to the diſpatch.of 
their veſſels, a circumſtance - which neceſſarily prolotgs 
the voyage, - which every thing ſhould induce them to 
ſhorten as much as poſſible. Another inebnvenience ſtill 
more dangerous, is, the cuſtom they have of ſailing from 
Europe at all times; though the regularity of the winds 
and the currents hath determined the moſt ou” —_ 
for arriving at theſe latitudes, 

Tnis bad practice hath given riſe to the diſtinion 
of the great and little voyage. The little voyage is the 
ſtraighteſt and the ſhorteſt. - It is no more than eighteen 
hundred leagues to the moſt diſtant ports where there are 
ſlaves, It may be performed in thirty-five or forty days, 
from the beginning of September to the end of Novem- 

ber; becauſe, from the time of ſetting out to the time 
of arrival, the winds and the currents are favourable. 


7 — 


It is very poſſible to attempt it in December, January and 


February, but with leſs ſecurity and ſucceſs. 
SAILING is no longer practicable in theſe latitudes, 


| from the beginning of March to the end of Auguſt. 


One would have continually to ſtruggle againſt the vio- 
lent currents which run northward, and againſt the ſouth- 
eaſt wind, which — blows. | Experience has 


5 Lan 5 11 ny taught 
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taught" navigators, that during this ſeaſon, they muſt BOOK | 
keep at a diſtance from the ſhore, get into the open ſea, 2 


ſuil towards the ſouth as far as twenty-ſix or twenty-eight 
degrees betwixt Africa and Braſil, and afterwards d- av 
gradually nearer and nearer to Guinea, in order to land 
at an hundred and fifty or two hundred leagues to wind- 
ward of the port where they are to diſembark. This 
route is two thouſand five hundred n. and Toguiren 
ninety or an hundred days fail. — A ” 
n. great route, Biene of its length, de- g 
them of the moſt favourable time for trade and 
for returning. The ſhips meet with calms, are thwarted 
by winds, and carried away by currents; water fails 
them, the proviſions are ſpoiled, and the ſlaves are ſeized 
with the ſcurvy. Other calamities, not leſs fatal, often 
inereaſe the danger that attends this expedition. The 
negroes, to the north . of the Line, are ſubject to the 
ſmall-pox, which, by a ſingularity very diſtreſſing, ſeldom 
breaks out among this people till after the age of ſour- 
teen. If this contagion affects a ſhip which is at her 
moorings, ' there are ſeveral known methods to leſſen 
its violence. But a ſhip attacked by this diſtemper, that 
is on its way to America, often loſes the whole cargo of 
faves. Thoſe who are born to the ſouth of the Line, 
id this diſeaſe by another, which is a kind of virulent 
ulcer,” whoſe malignity is more violent and more irritable 
on the ſea, and which is never radically cured. Phyſi- 
cans ought, perhaps, to obſerve this double effect of the 
ſmall- pox among the negroes, which is, that it favours 
thoſe: who are born beyond the Equator, and never at- 
tacks the others in their infancy. The number and va- 
riety of effects ſometimes afford occaſion for the in- 
veſtigation of the cauſes of diſorders, and for the — 
wy of remedies proper for them 
es 3 | Tunovon 
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BOOK e n e eee deset in . Akking | 
— trades are equally intereſted in preſerving the ſlaves in 


their paſſage, they do not all attend to it alike. They 
all feed them with beans, mixed with a ſmall quantity-of 
OE er RAGE mag gy vhs: 
treating then. 


Taz Engliſh; Dutch e 88 


Aantly' in irons, and frequently hand-euff che women: 
the ſmall number of hands they have on board their ſhips 
odliges them to this ſeverity. The French, who have 
greater numbers ef men, allow them more liberty; three 
or four days after their departure they take off all their 
| Fetters, Both nations, eſpecially the Engliſh, are too 

| negligent with regard to the intercourſe between their 
ſailors with the women ſlaves. The effects of this occa- 
ſion the death of three-fourths of thoſe whom the 
Guinea voyage deftroys every year. None, but the Por- 
tugueſe, during their paſſage, are ſecured againſt revolts 
and other calamities. This advantage is a conſequence 
of the care they take to man their veſſels only with ne- 
goes, to whom they have given their freedom. The 
flaves encouraged by the diſcourſe and condition of their 
' countrymen, form a tolerably favourable idea of the de- 
ſtiny that awaits' them. Phe quietne(s of their beha - 
viour induces. the Portugueſe to grant the two ſexes the 
| happineſs of living together: an indulgence, which, ii 
allowed in other 2 be nne of the 
greateſt inconvenienees. N 

Ix is a generally ade ee clue the blacks, 
Wa- from America, are now ſold at a higher 
price than they were formerly. This is a miſtake, att- 
ſing from this circumſtance, that the purchaſer: pays at- 
tention only to the number of theſe: arbitrary marks of 
value which he gives, — of reckoning the ER 
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& hale corluatitics be vert" ih Cite Tor BOOK 
e which ! is the only exact one » will Nals him 2 
ſenlble that the price of negroes es hath not advanced; 
fince they are purchaſed with the ſame quantity of tho 
cc commodities as they were ee die. It is the 
value'of money that hath changed, and n not t that of the 
unhapp y ſlave. *' 

Ave Sadly 46 ust an tiki? dine h dr TY . Manner of 
Toe Engliffitin, who, hatf promiſcdouſly BB (ageing te 
whatever preſented itſelf in rhe general market, ils Bis America, 
cargo by wholeſale. A üngle Ir buys it entite 
and the platiters parcel it out. What they do not like is 
feat into foreign. colonies, either by ſmuggling, or with 
permiſſion, The cheapneſs of a negro is. 4 greater er ob 
jet to the buyer to induce him to purchaſe, than the 
badrieſs of his conſtitution i is to deter him from it. They | 
will _— day be e convinced of the abſurdity of ſuch a 
condi 


Thi Portugueſe, Dutch, French and Danes 66 
have no way of diſpoſing | of the dec + ant and 205 
ves, never charge themſelves with in Guinea. 
They all divide ther cargoes, according to the demands 


of the proprietors of plantations. The bargain i is made 


in ready money, or for credit, according to the circum- 
flances. When the term is fixed for eighteen months; 
as it happens but too often in the French colonies, the 
riegro's labour muſt by that time have brought in two- 


thirds of the" price pa id for him. If that does not always 


happen, it is owing to particular reaſons, the detail of 
which would'be ſuperfluous. 
' In America it is generally believed and alferted, — | 
3 Africans are equally incapable of reaſon and of vir- * 
The following ee fat will enabletare. 
us 0 judge of this opinion. 
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1 to leave the Aurgean' bebind them, whoſe bad 
ſtate of health did not permit him to continue at ſea, 
Murray was then endeavouring to recover his health, 
when a Dutch veſſel drew near the coaſt, put the blacks 
in irons, whom curioſity had brought to the ſhore, and 
inſtantly failed off with their booty. 


THoss. who inte themſelves for theſe unhappy 
people, inceaſed at fo baſe a treachery, inſtantly ran to 


 Cudjoc, who ſtopped them at his door, and aſked them 
wWbat they were in ſearch of. | The white man, whe-is with 


you, replied they, ho Hood be put to death, becauſe big 
brethren have carried off ours, The Europeans, anſwered 
the generous hoſt, who have carried off our countrymen, 
are barbarians ; kill them, whenever you can find them, But 
he who ladges with me is a good man, he is my friend 3 my 
houſe i is his fortreſs ; I am bis ſoldier, and I will ' defend him. 
Before you can get at him, you ſhall paſs over my body. O 


_ wy friends, whot Juſt : man. would ever enter my doors, if 


had ſu Herred my habitation te be Aained with the blood of an 
innocent man? This diſcourſe appeaſed the rage of the 
blacks ; they retired aſhamed of the deſign that had 


brought them there; and ſome days after acknowledged 


to Murray himſelf, how bappy they were that they had not 


committed a crime, which wo oy occaſioned them 
perpetual remorſe, 

Tus event renders it probable, that that firſt what 
ſions which the Africans receive in the new World, de- 


termine them either to good or had ations, Repeated 
- experience confirms the truth of this obſervatian :. thoſe 


who fall ta the ſhare of an humane maſter, willingly 


eſpauſe his intereſts, They infenſihly adopt the ſpirit and 


manners of the place where they are fixed. This attach- 


ment is ſometimes exalted even into heroiſm. A Portu- 
| % 
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BY doe who bad fled. into the woods, having, nene 5 


that his old maſter had been taken up for an aſſaſſination, _ 


came into the court of juſtice, and. acknowledged. himſelf 


guilty of the fact; let himſelf be put in priſon in lieu 
of his maſter; brought falſe, though judicial, proofs of 
his pretended crime, and ſuffered death inſtead of the 
guilty perſon, Actions of a leſs heroical nature, though 


not uncommon, have touched the hearts of ſome coloniſts, | 
Several would * readily ſay as dit William Gooch, go- 


vernor of Virginia, when he was blamed for returning the 
ſalutation of a black: / ſhould be very ry that a af 


| ſhould be (pore polite than mel. 1 


„ „„ 


weakneſs, are delighted with ai hay the rod of tyranny 
always over the head of their dependents. Thanks 
be to heaven, they receive their puniſhment in the 
negligence, infidelity, deſertion, and ſuicide of the de- 
plorable victims of their inſatiable avarice. One ſome- 
times ſees theſe wretches, thoſe of Mina eſpecially, boldly 


put an end to their lives, under the firm perſuaſion, that 


they ſhall immediately after death riſe again in their owh 
country, which they look, upon as the fineſt in the world. 

A vindictive ſpirit furniſhes others with reſources ſtill 
more fatal. Inſtructed fram their infancy in the arts of 
poiſans, which grow, as it were, under their hands, they 
employ them in the deſtruction of the cattle, the horſes, 
the mules, the companions of their ſlavery, and of every 


living thing employed in the cultivation of the lands of 
their oppreſſors. In order to remove from themſelves all | 


ſuſpicion, they firſt exerciſe their cruelties on their wives, 
their children, their miſtreſſes, and on every thing that 


js deareſt to them, In this dreadful purpoſe, that can 


only be the reſult of deſpair, they take the double plea- 
ſure of delivering their ſpecies from a yoke more dread- 
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» 90 K ful a and of leaving their tyrant i in a wretched 

— = ſtate of miſery, chat is an image of their own condition. 
The fear of puniſhment does not check them. They 
are ſcarce ever known to have ally Kind of foreſight; and 
they are, moreover, certain of concealing their crimes, 
being proof againſt tortures. By means of cne of thoſe 
inexplicable contradictions of the human heart, though 
common. to all people, whether civilized or not, negroes 
though naturally cowatds, give many probs” 6f an un- 
Haken firmiieſs of ſoul. The ſame organiſation which 
ſubjects chem to' ſervitude, from tlie indolende of their 
mind, and the relaxation of their fibres, inſpires them 
with vigour and unparalleled reſolution for extraordinary 
actions. Tbey are poltroons all their life-time and heroes 
for an inſtant. One of theſe wretches has been known. 
to cut his-wrift off with the ſtroke of an hatchet; rather 
than purchaſe his liberty, by EE to the You office 
of an executioner. | 


Norhix Gy however, is more miſerable gets the c con- 
dition of a black, throughout the whole American Archi- 
pelago. A narrow, unwholeſome hut, without any con- 
veniences, ſerves him for a dwelling. His bed is a hur- 
dle, fitter to put his body in pain than to afford it any 
eaſe. Some earthen pots, and a few wooden diſhes, are 
his furniture. The coarſe linen which covers paft of his 
body, neither ſecures bim from the inſupportable heats 
of the day, nor the dangerous dews of the night. The 

food he is ſupplied with, is caſſava, falt beef, cod, fruits, 
and roots, which are ſcarce able to ſupport his hiſcrable 

_ exiſtence, Bereaved of every thing, he is condemned to 
a perpetual drudgery in a burning climate, conſtantly un- 
der the rod of an unfeeling maſter, 


Taz condition of theſe ſlaves, though every where de- 
plorable, is — different in the colonies. Thoſe 


who 
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who have very extenfive ſtates, generally give chem a E dE 
portion of land, to fupply' them with the 'neceffaries 6 
He. They are allowed to employ a part of the ſunday | 
in cultivating it, and the few moments that on other 

days they fpare from the time affotted for their meals. In 

the ſmaller iſlands, the coloniſt himfelf furniſhes their 

food, the greateſt part of which hath croſſed the ſeas, 
Ignorance, avarice, or poverty, have introduced into ſome 

colonies, a method of providing for the ſubſiſtence of ne- 

gro&s; equally deſtruftive both to the mem and che plan- 

utiom. They allow chem on faturday, or ſome other 

day, to work in the neighbouring plantations, or to 

plunder them, in order to procure a ante Tor the 

reſt of the week. 


Bzxsrpxs theſe differences ariſing from the — 
ſruntion 6f the ſettlements in the American iſlands; each 
European nation hath 4 manner of treating ſlaves pecu- 
Har to itſelf. The Spaniards make them the compariioris 
of their indblence; the Portugueſe, the inſtruments of 
5 their debaucheries ; che Dutch, che vickims of their ava- 
rice ;\ the Engliſh, who eaſily derive their ſubſiſtence from 
6 their eſtates on the northern continent, are leſs attentive 
y to the management of them than any other nations. If 
e they riever promote intermarriages among the blacks, they 

yet receive with kindneſs,” as the gifts of nature, thoſe 

children that are the produce of leſs reſtrained connec- 

tions, and ſeldom exadt from the fathers or mothers x 

toil or à tribute above their ſtrength. Slaves, by them, 

are conſidered merely as natural productions; which 8 
neither to be uſed, nor deſtroyed without neceſſity; bat 

they never treat them with familiarity; they never ſmils 
upon them, nor ſpeak to them: One would think they were 
@ afraid of letting them ſuſpect, that nature could have given 
0 e Yee Te 

ves. 
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BY, O K ſlaves. This makes them hate the Engliſh. The French, 
M: leſs haughty, leſs diſdainful, conſider the Africans. as a, 
ſfgwecies of moral beings; and theſe. unhappy men, ſenſi- 


ble of the honour of ſceing themſelyes almoſt treated like 
rational creatures, ſeem to forget that their maſter ĩs im-, 


patient of making his fortune, that he always overworks 


them, and frequently lets them want ſubſiſtance. | 
; Taz opinions of the Europeans have alſo ſome, i in- 
Auence on the condition of the negroes of America. 
The proteſtants, who are not actuated by a deſire of 
making proſelvtes, ſuffer them to live in Mohammedaniſm, 
or in that idolatry in which they were born, under a pre- 
tence, that it would be a wrong thing to keep brethren in, 
Chriſt ina ſtate of ſlavery. The catholics think themſelves 


obliged to give them, ſome inſtruction, and to baptize 


them; but their charity extends no further than the bare 
ceremonies. of a baptiſm, which is wholly uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary to men who dread not the pains of hell, ta 
which, as they (ay, they are accuſtomed in this liſe. 
' Exvxy thing renders them inſenſible to the dread: of 
future puniſhment, both the torments of their ſlavery and 
the diſorders: to which they are liable in America. They 
are particularly ſubje ta twa diſeaſes, the yaws, and a 
complaint that affects their ſtomach. Tbe firſt effect of 
this laſt diſorder is, to turn their ſkin and complexion 
to an olive. colour. Their tongue becomes white, and 
they are oppreſſed with ſuch a ſleep that they cannot re- 
ſiſt: they faint, and are incapable of the leaſt exerciſe. It 
is a languor, and a total relaxation of the whole machine. 
In this ſituation they are in ſuch a ſtate of deſpondency, 
that they ſuffer themſelves to be knocked down rather than 
walk. The loathing which they have of mild and whole- 
ſome food, is attended with a kind of rage for every thing 
that is R Their legs ſwell, their breath. is 
| | obſtructed, 
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obſtrücted, and few of them ſurvive this diſorder. The#64 6 k 
greateſt part die of ſuifvcation, rr n and TED 


„ ugg for ſeveral months. 

Tu thickneſs of their blood, which n 6 to ; 
the ſource of theſe diſorders, may proceed from ſeveral 
cauſes,” One of the principal i is undoubtedly the melan- 
choly which muſt [ſeize theſe men WhO are violently 
torn away” from their country, who are fettered like cri- 
minals, find themſelves all on a ſudden on the ſea, where 
they continue for two months or ſix weeks, and who, | 
from the midſt of a beloved family, paſs under the yoke 
of an unknown people, from whom they expect the moſt 
dreadful puniſhments. A ſpecies of food, new to them, 
and diſagreeable in itſelf, diſguſts them in their paſſagè. 
At their arrival in the iſlands, the food that is diſtributed 
to them, is neither good in quality, nor ſufficient in quan- 
tity. To complete their wretchedneſs, ſeveral among 
them have contracted in Africa, the habit of eating a cer- 
tain earth, which gratified their taſte without any ways 
incommoding them : they ſeek for ſomething 'that reſem- 
bles this; and chance hath thrown in their way a ſoft 
ftone w 4 a' deep yellow,” which We? i their le- | 
mach. 

Tat yaws, which'is the kd diſorder peculiar to 
negroes, diſcovers itſelf by blotches that are dry, hard, 
callous, and round, ſometimes covered by the ſkin, but 
moſt commonly ulcerated, and ſprinkled, as it were, with 
a whitiſh flower intermixed with yellow. The yaws 
have been confounded with the venereal diſeaſe, becauſe 
the ſame remedy is proper for both. This opinion, 7 
though pretty general, has leſs to ſupport it than at firſt 
ſight it appears to have. 

ALL the negroes, as well male as female; who, come 
from Guinea, or are born in the iſlands, have the yaws 


us. HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
E it is a diſeaſe they muſt neceſſarily 


yn PRs through ; but there is no inſtance of any of them 


— © attacked with it a ſecond time, after having been ra- 
dically cured. The Europeans ſeldom or neyer catch this 
diſarder, . notwithſtanding the frequent and daily connec - 
tion which they have with the negro women. Theſe wo- 
men ſuckle the children, but do not give them the Jaws, 
Hoy is it poſſible to recopcile thele facts, which are in- 


conteſtible, with the ſyſtem which phyſicians ſeem to have 


- adopted with regard to the nature of the yaws? Why 
will it not be allowed, that the ſemen, qhe blogd, and 
ſkin of the negraes, are ſuſceptible of a virus peculjar to 
their ſpecies ? The cauſe of this diſorder, perhaps, is 
owing to that which occaſions their colour: one difference 
is naturally prodyRive of another ; and there is no being 
or quality that exiſts abſalutely. Fafa, from others in 
nature. 

Bur whatever this diſorder way be, it is evident from 
| the moſt accurate and undeniable calculations, that there 

To Lies every year in America, the ſeventh part of the blacks 
tat are imported thither from Guinea, Fourteen hun: 
gred thouſang wretahes, that are now in the Furopęan co. 
lonies of the new world, are the unfortunate remajng of 
nine millions of flaves that have been conveyed thither. 
This dreadful deſtruction gannot be the effect of the cli- 
mate, which is nearly the ſame as that of Africa, much 
leſs of the diſorders, to which, in the opinion of 31} ob- 
ſeryers, hut few fall 2 fagrifice, It muſt ociginate from 
nn what the manner in which theſe (ayes are governed; and might 
manner not an error of this nature be corrected 7 


tion of I x fiſt ep neceſſary in this reformation moet 
flaves attend minutely to the natural and moral ſtate of man. 


might be 


rendered Thoſe who go to purchaſe blacks on the coaſts of ſavage 


more ſup- nations; thoſe who convey them to America, and eſpecially | 
e | ; _ thoſe 
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thoſe who dire& their laboyrs, often think themſplvrs gh- 
liged, from their ſituation, and frequently too for. the ke ILL 


of their own ſafety, to oppreſs theſe wretched men. 1 
ſoul of thels managers of ſlaves, loſt to all ſenſe of on: 


paſſion, is ignorant. of every motive to enforce obedjence, 


but thoſe of fear or ſeverity, and theſe they la ai with 


all the harſhneſs of a temporary authority. If the gro- 
prietors of plantations would ceaſe to tegard the care of 


their ſlaves, as an occupation below them, and conſider 


it as an office, to which it is their duty to attend, they 
would ſoon diſcard theſe errors chat ariſe from a iD) of 


AS} 6 


cruelty. "The hiſtory of all mankjnd would ſhew them, 

that in order to render ſlavery uſeful, one muſt at leaſt 
make it eaſy ; F that force does not revent the rebellion of 
the mind ; that it is the m $ intereſt that his ſlave 


=Y 


OY 


ſhould live, and that nothing 3 is to be expected from him F 


the moment that he no longer | fears to die. 
Turs PE. ple of enlighreped reaſon, Served from rom 


ſentiments SY 5 contri bute to * — 
mation © of ſeveral ; 


ever has exiſted baer the infamous origin of kung. 
They would be ſcolible, that it is naturally impaſſ 


ble, that thoſe who reap no advantage from —— — 


of their ,broys, can have the ſame underſtanding, the 
ſame oeconomy, the ſame activity, the ſame ſtrength, as 


the man who enjoys the produce. of his induſtry. That 


political moderation would gradually take place, which 


conſiſts in leſſening of Jabour, alleviating puniſhwent, 
40d rendering to wan park of his rights, in arder ta reap 
more certainly the benefit of thoſe offices that ate im- 
poſed upon him. The preſervation of a great number of | 
dane, hay diſorders, N * we or regrets + 


deprive 


_ Boo k deprive the colonies of, would i be the natural conſequence 
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of ſo wiſe a regulation. Far from aggravating the yoke 
chat oppreſſes them, every kind of attention ſhould be 


given to make. it fit eaſy, to difipate even the idea of it, 


by favouring a natural | nag that ſeems peculiar to the 
negroes. mM 

"Tran organs are 888 ſenlible. of = 7 of 
muſic. Their ear is fo. true, that in their dances, the 


time of 2 : ſong makes them leap up and come. down a hun- 


IEEE 


bel, 2s it were, with the y voice of the 3 or the 


tone of a ſtringed inſtrument, a vibration of the air is 
the. ſpirit that actuates all the bodies of theſe men: 2 
ſound agitates, tranſports, and throws them into exta- 
lies. In their common labours, the motion. of their arms, 
or of their feet, is always in cadence, At all their em. 
ployments they fig, : and ſeem always as if they were 
dancing. "Muſic i animates their courage, and rouzes them 


- from their indolence. 'The marks of this extreme ſen- 


ſibility to harmony, are viſible in all the muſcles of their 
bodies, which are always naked. Poets and muſicians 
by nature, they make the words ſubſervient to the muſic, 


by a licence they arbitrarily aſſume of lengthening | or 
hortening them, in order to accommodate them to 


an air that pleaſes them. Whenever any object or in- 


cident' ſtrikes a negro, he inſtantly makes it the ſubject 


of a ar In all ages this has been the origin of 


poetry. Three or four words, which are alternately 


repeated by the ſinger and the general chorus, ſometimes 
conſtitute the whole poem. Five or ſix bars of muſic 
compoſe the whole length of the ſong. A circumſtance 
that appears ſingular, is, that the ſame air, though merely 
a continual repetition of the ſame tones, takes entire 
9 of * makes them work or dance for hours 
N 8 | together : : 
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together : neither they, nor even the white men, are dif- BOOK 
guſted with that tedious uniformity which theſe repeti- og 
tions might naturally occaſion. This particular attach- 
ment is owing to the warmth and expreſſion which they 
introduce into their ſongs. Their airs are generally 
double time. None of them tend to inſpire them with 
pride. Thoſe intended to excite tenderneſs, promote ra- 
ther a kind of languor. Even thoſe which are moſt - 
lively, carry in them a certain expreſſion of melancholy, 
This is the higheſt entertainment to minds of great ſen · 
0 85700 5 

80 ſtrong an inclination for muſic might become 2 
N motive of action under the direction of ſkilful 
hands. Feſtivals, games and rewards might on this ac- 
count be eſtabliſhed among them. Theſe amuſements, 
conducted with judgment would prevent that ſtupidity 
fo common among flaves, eaſe their labours, and preſerve 
them from that conſtant melancholy which conſumes 
them, and ſhortens their days. After having provided 
for the preſervation of the blacks exported from Africa, 
the welfare of thoſe who are born in the iſlands them. 
ſelves would then be conſidered. ; 

Tus negroes are not avetſe from the propagation of 
their ſpecies even in the chains of ſlavery. But it is the 
cruelty of their maſters which hath effectually prevented 
them from complying with this great end of nature. 
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. Such hard labour is required from negro women, both 
V before and after their pregnancy, that their children are 
n either abortive, or live but a ſhort time after deli- 
a very. Mothers, rendered deſperate by the puniſhments 
N which the weakneſs of -their condition occaſions them, 
y ſnatch ſometimes their children from the cradle, in order 
” to ſtrangle them in their arms, and ſacrifice them with fury 
N mingled with a ſpirit of revenge and compaſſion, that 
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2 egg may ot bore he prop en, their eruel maſters, 
This. barbarity, the whole horror of which muſt be im- 
a puted 1 to the Europeans, will, perhaps, make them ſen- 
üble of their error. Their ſenſibility will de rouzed by 
paying a greater attention to their true intereſts, They 
will learn that they loſę more than they get, by commit. 
ting ſuch outrage * bumanity ; and if they do not 
become the benefactors of their ſlaves, | they will at leaſt 
| ceaſe i to be t| their executioners. 

| "Tuzy will, perh: aps, reſolve to ſet free thoſe mothen 
5 - _ who ſhall have brought up a conſiderable number of chil- 
dren to the age 0 of fix years. The allurements of liberty 
2 Bok powerful that can influence the human 
7 7 on 8 negro eh animated by the. hope of 
ſo 2 a igt „to w hich all would aſpire, and 
few would be able to obtain, would make neglect and 
| infamy be ſucceeded by a virtuous emulation to bring 
up children, whoſe number and preſervation would ſe- 

Cure to them freedom and tranquillity. 
AFTER  haying t taken wiſe meaſures not to deprive their 
plantations of thoſe ſuccours ariſing from the extraordi- 
nary fruitfulneſs of the negro women; they will attend 
to the care of conducting and extending cultivation by 
means of population, and without _ expedients, 
| Every og! iprites. 2 to eſtabliſh ry ealy and natural 

ſyſtem. 


Turzz are ſome powers, whoſe ſettlements in the 
American iſles, every day acquire extent, and there are 
none whoſe manual labour does not continually in- 
creaſe, Theſe lands, therefore, conſtantly require a 
greater number of bands to Clear them. Africa, where | 


| colonies, gradually furniſhes them with fewer men, e 
A them at the ſame time with worſe flayes, and at 
| * 
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g dener rate. This ſource - for the obtaining lasen, 5 % ; 
vil be gradually more and more extiauſted, But were, 
this change in trade as chimerical, as it ſeems to be not 

far diſtant, it is nevertheleſs cettain that a great nuns 

ber of ſlaves, draw out of a remote region, periſh in 

their paſſage, or in the new world; and that when they 

come to America they fetch a very high price; that there 

e few of them whoſe term of liſe is not ſhortened 3 and 

that the greater part of thoſe who attain a- wretched of - 

age, are extremely ignorant, ani being accuſtomed from 

their infancy to idleneſs, are frequently very unſit for 

the employments to which they ure deſtined, and are id 

F « continual ſtate of deſpondency, on account of their 

1 being ſeparaced from their country. If we are not miſe - 

4 taben in our opinion, culeivators born in the American 
5 


lands theraſelves, always breathing their native Air; 

brought up without any other expence than what conſiſts 

in a cheap food, habituated in early life to labour by theit 

own parents, endowed with 2 ſufficient ſhare of under- 

i. fanding, or a fingular aptitude for. all the uſeful arts; 

U ſuck culeivators cannot but be preferable to flaves that 

5 have been ſold and live in a perpetual exile and reſtraintꝰ 

ts, Tas metked of ſubſtieuting in the place of foreign 

ral nogrbes thoſe of the colonies themſelves, is very obvious. 4 
: I whofly' confifts in” ſuperintending the black children 

he nt are born in the iflands, in confining ts their work- | 

re, il bases that ' multitude! of flaves, who: carry about with 

Ba diem. their worthleſsneſs,. their licenfiouſtiefs, and the 

a luxury and infolence of tlieir maſter, in all: the towns 

ere awd ports of Europe; but above alk, in requiring of na- 

ein WH fators who frequent the African evaſts, that they fhould 

form their cargo of an equal number of men and wo- 

95 men, or even of 4 beg A of women, curing ſome 
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Wa K years, in order to reduce that dicproportien which ob. 


re between the two ſexes. 

Tuis laſt precaution, by putting th pleaſures of love 
4 65 the reach of all the blacks, would contribute to 
their eaſe and multiplication. Theſe unhappy men, for- 
getting the weight of their chains, would, with tran{- 
port, ſee themſelves live again in their children. The 
majority of them are faithful, even to death,' to thoſe ne- 
gro women. whom love and favery have affigned to them 


for their companions z they treat them with that compaſ- 
ſion which the wretched mutually . derive: from one ano- 


ther even in the rigour of their condition; they com- 
ſort them under the load of their employments; they 
ſympathize, at leaſt, with them, when, through exceſs 
of labour, or want of food, the mother can only offer 


her child a breaſt that is dry, or bathed in her tears. The 


women, on their part, though tied down to no reſtric- 
tions of chaſtity, are fixed in their attachments; pro- 
vided that the vanity of being beloved by white people 
does not render them inconſtant. Unhappily this is a 


temptation to infidelity, to which oF have too often 


opportunities to yield. 
Tuosx who have inquired into the cauſes of this taſte 


| * black women, which appears to be ſo depraved in the 


Europeans, have found it to ariſe from the nature of the 


climate, which under the torrid zone irreſiſtibly excites 


men to the pleaſures of love; the facility of gratifying 
this inſurmountable inclination without reſtraint, and 
without the trouble of a long purſuit; from a certain 
captivating. attraction of beauty, diſcoverable in black 
women, as ſoon as cuſtom hath once reconciled the eye 
to their colour; but principally from a warmth of con- 


ſtitution, which gives them the power of inſpiring and 
returning the moſt ardent tranſports. Thus they revenge 


them- 
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fians\ which they excite in their maſters ; nor do our la- 
dies, in Europe, poſſeſs in a more exalted degree the art 
of waſting and running out large fortunes than the negro 
women. But the African women have the ſuperiority 
over the European, in the real paſſion they have for the 
men who purchaſe them, The happy diſcovery and pre- 
vention of conſpiracies that would have deſtroyed all 
their oppreſſors by the hands of their Nlaves, hath 
been often owing to the- faithful attachment of theſe ne- 
gro women. The double tyranny of theſe unworthy 

uſurpers of the eſtates aud liberty of ſo many people, de- 
ſexyed, doubtleſs, ſuch a puniſhment. 


Wx will not here ſo far demean ourſelves as to ety Slavery i is 
; entirely , 


the ignominious lit of thoſe writers who devote theif 


abilities to juſtify by policy what morality condemns. — 2 


In an age where ſo many errors are boldly laid open, it; 
would be unpardonable to conceal any truth that is inte- 
refling to humanity. If whatever we have hitherto ad- 
vanced hath ſeemingly tended only to alleviate the burden 
of ſlavery, the reaſon is, that it was firſt neceſſary to 
give ſome comfort” to thoſe unhappy beings, whom we 
cannot ſet free; and convince their oppreſſors that they 
are eruel to the prejudice of their real intereſts. , But, 

in the mean time, until ſome great revolution makes the 
evidence of this great truth felt, it is proper to go on 
with the ſubject. We ſhall then firſt proye, that there 
is no reaſon of ſtate that can authoriſe ſlavery. We 
ſhall not be afraid to cite to the tribunal of reaſon and 
juſtice thoſe governments which tolerate this cruelty, or 
which even are not aſhamed to make it the baſis of their 
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dhemſelves, as it were, for the bumiliatirig deſpondence. B O 0 W 
of their condition, by the violent and immoderate paſ- 8 
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Book MonTzSQUIEU could not reſolve with himſelf to treat 
Xt  feriuiſly the queſtion concerning flavery. In reality it 
| is degrading reaſon to employ it, I will not fay in de- 

fending, but even in refuting an abuſe. fo repugnant to 

it. Whoever juſtifies ſo. odious a fyſtem, deſerves the 

utmoſt contempt from a philoſopher, and from the negro, 
\ 2 ftab with his dagger. 

Ir you touch me, faid Clariſſa to Lovaloce, that mo- 
ment I kill myſelf; and I would ſay to him, who at- 
tempted to deprive me of my liberty, if you approach 
me, I will ſtab you. In this caſe, I ſhould reaſon better 
than Clariſſa; becauſe, defending my liberty, or, which 
is the ſame thing, my life, is my primary duty; to re · 
gard that of another, is only a ſecondary conſideration; 
and if all other circumſtances were the ſame, the 
of a criminal is more conformable * than that of 
an innocent perſon. 

WII it de ſaid, that he who wants to make me 2 
© flave does me no injury, but that he only. makes uſe of 
his rights? Where are thoſe rights ? Who. hath. ſtamped 
pon them ſo ſacred a character as to ſilence mine? From 
nature I hold the right of ſelf-defence z nature, therefore, 
has not given to another the right of attacking me. If 
| thou thinkeſt thyſelf authoriſed to oppreſs me, becauſe 
thou aft ſtronger and more ingenious. than I am; do not 
complain if my vigorous arm ſhall pluoge a dagger into 
ty breaſt ; do not complain, when in thy. tortured en- 
trails thou ſhalt feel the pangs of death conveyed by poiſon 
into thy food: I am ſtronger and more, ingenious, than 
thou; fall a victim, therefore, in thy turn; and expiate 
. the crime of having been, an oppreſſor. 


He who. ſupports: the: ſyſtem of ſlavery is the enemy 
of the whole human race. He divides it into two ſos 


cieties of legal aſſaſſins ; the oppreſſors and the oppreſe 
5 1 8 t 
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at ĩs exiſtence to him, who has not the dilpolal of it ? 
1 cannot kill m my flave; but I cin make him bleed under 


the whip of an executioner; 1 can overwhelm hi im with 
ſorrows, drudgery and want; 1 can injure ' kia every 
way, and ſecretly undermine the principles and Ig "gs 


of his life; I can ſmother, by flow puniſhments, 
wretched infant, which x n * 1 woman carries in her 
womb, Thus the laws pro 


him di e by degrees. 
Lr us proceed a ſtep further : the right of flavery is 
that of perpetrating all forts of crimes : thoſe c ce wi 


— 0 „ 


ice of his 2 thoſe crimes which make kk; 
udder,—My blood riſes at theſe horrid images. I deteſt, 


' T abhor the human ſpecies, made up only of victims aid 
 Executioners, and if it is never to become better ay it 


be annihilated ! 


FuRTHER, that I may not conceal any part of my 


ſentiments « on this ſubject, Cartouche, the highwayman, 


Cf 4 


fitting; at the foot of a tree in a deep foreſt, W er 


the profits and loſſes of his robberies, the rewards and 


pay of his aſſociates, and adjuſting with them the ideas 


| of Proportion and n juſtice; this Cartouche i is 


4 not 


the ſlave a gainſt a violent 
death, only to leave to my cruelty the 108 of making 


ich 
| invade property; for faves « are not ſuffered to have any 
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8 g 0 E not a vety different character from that of the privater, 

ö — who, reclined on his counter, with his pen in his hand, 

ſettles the number of attacks which he can order to be 

made on the coaſts of Guinea; who deliberately exa- 

mines how many firelocks each negro will coft him, in 

| order to ſupport the war which is to furniſh him with 
flaves; ö how many iron fetters to confine him aboard; 

how many whips to make him work: how. much each 

| drop of blood will be worth to him with which each negro - 

will water his plantation ; if the black woman will con- 

tribute more to his eſtate by the labours of her hands, or 

by thoſe of bearing children? What think you of this 

parallel ?—The highwayman attacks you, and takes your 

money.z the trader carries, off eyen your perſon. The 

one invades the rights of ſociety, the other, thoſe of na- 

ture. This certainly is the truth; and if there exiſted 

a religion which authoriſed, which tolerated, even by its 

_ filence, ſuch enormities ; if, moreover, occupied by idle 

or factious queſtions, it did not eternally denounce ven- 

geance againſt the authors or inſtruments of this tyranny; | 

if it made it criminal for a ſlave to break his bonds; if 

it did not expel the unj juſt judge who condemns the fu- 

gitive to death ; if ſuch a religion exiſted, its miniſters 
ought to be maſſacred under the ruins of their altars. 

Bur theſe negroes, ſay they, are a race of men born 

for ſlavery; their diſpoſitions are narrow, treacherous, 

1 and wicked; they themſelves allow the ſuperiority. of our 

| underſtandings, and almoſt acknowledge the juſtice 1 

our authority. 

Tux minds of the negroes are ina; benz 
ſlavery ſpoils all the ſprings of the ſoul. They are wick⸗ 
ed; but not ſufficiently ſo with you. They are treache · 
Tous, becauſe they are under no obligation to ſpeak truth 
to their tyrants. They acknowledge the ſuperiority of 

our underſtandings ; becauſe we have abuſed their igno- 
© . Tances 
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rance ; they-allow-the juſtice of our authority becauſe BOQK 


we have abuſed their weakneſs. I might as well ſay, — a" 


that the Indians are a ſpecies of men born to be cruſhed 
to death; becauſe there are fanatics among them, who 
throw themſelves under the wheels of their idol's car 
before the temple vf Jaguernat. 


Bur theſe negroes, it is further 1 were 1 


flaves, Barbarians, will you perſuade me, that a man can 


— 


be the property of a ſovereign, a. ſon the property of a 
father, a wife the property of an huſband, a domeſtic the 


n of a maſter, a negro the property of a planter ? 
Bur theſe ſlaves have ſold themſelves. Could a man ever 


by compact, or by an oath permit another to uſe and 


abuſe him? If he aſſented to this compact, or confirmed 
it by an,oath, it was in a tranſport of ignorance or folly z 
and he is releaſed. from it the moment that he either 


knows himſelf, or his reaſon returns. 
Bur they had been taken in war, What Frag this fig- 


nify to you? ſuffer the conqueror to make what ill uſe he 
pleaſes of his own victory. Why do 25 make Jourſelyes 


his accomplices ? 


Bur they were criminals condemned in their country J 


to ſlavery. Who was it that condemned them ? Do you 
not know, that in a deſpotic Rate there is no criminal 


but the deſpot. 

Tux ſubject of a deſpotic prince is the frag as yi 
ſlave in a ſtate repugnant to nature. Every thing that 
contributes to keep a man in ſuch a ſtate, is an attempt 


againſt his perſon. Every power which fixes him to the 


tyranny of one man, is the power of his enemies: and 
all thoſe who are about him are the authors or abet- 
tors of this violence. His mother, who taught him 


the firſt leſſons of obedience; his neighbour, wha 
ſet him the example of it; his ſuperiors, who compelled 


him into this ſtate; and his equals, who led him into it 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TR ADR 
K by their opinion: all theſe are the miniſters and inſtru- 
ments of tyranny. The tyrant can do nothing of him- 
we be is only the firſt mover of thoſe efforts which all 
his ſubjeQs exert to their own mutual oppreffon. He 
keeps them in a ſtate of perpetual war, Which renders 
robberies, treaſons, aſſaffinations lawful. Thus, like 
the blood which flows in his veins, alt crimes. originate 
from his heart, and return thicher as to theit primary 
fource. Caligula uſed to fay, that if the whole human 
race had but one head, he ſhould have taken pleafure in 
cutting it off. Socrates would have faid, that if all 
| efimes were heaped upon one head, that ſhould be the 
one which ought to be ſtruck off. | 

Let us, therefore, endeavour to make the light of rex 
fon and the ſentiments of nature take place of "the blind 
ferocity of our anceftors. Let us break the bonds of ſo 
many victims to our mercenary principles, ſhould we even 
be obliged to diſcard a commerce which is founded only 
on injuffice, and whoſe object is luxury. | 

Bur even this is not neceſſary, There is no occaſion 
to give up thoſe conveniencies which cuſtom hath fo 
much endeared to us. We may draw them from our 
colonies, without peopling them with' ſlaves. Fheſe pro- 


ductions may be cultivated by the hands of freeten, and 
then be reaped without remorſe, 


Tux iſlands are filled with blacks, whoſe fetters have 


been broken; They ſucceſsfully clear the ſmiall planta- 
tions chat babe been 3 them, | or which they have ac- 


upon the ſame manual labours, that would then be free 
and advantagecus to them. The vaſlals of Denmark, 
who have lately been made free, have not FORO 
their ploughs, 
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Js it then apprehended, that the facility of acquiring BOOK 
ſubſiſtence without labour, on a ſoil naturally fertile, and. __ - 
of diſpenſing with the want of cloaths under a burning vi 
ſky,” would plunge theſe men in idleneſs ? Why then do | 
not the inhabitants of Europe confine' themſelves to ſuch 
labours as are of indiſpenſible neceſſity? Why do they 
exhauſt their powers in laborious employments which tend | 
only to the tranfient gratifications of a frivolous ima- „ 
gination.? There are amongſt us a thouſand profeſſi- 7 
ons, ſome more laborious than others, which owe their 
origin to our inſtitutions. Human laws have given 
. riſe to A variety of factitious wants, which otherwiſe 
would never have had an exiſtence, By diſpoſing of every 
ſpecies of property according to their capricious. inſtitu- 
tions, they have ſubjected an infinite number of people to 
the imperious will of their fellow-creatures, ſo far as even 
to make them ſing and «dance for a living. We have 
amongſh us beings; formed like ourſelves, who have con- 
ſeated to inter themſelves under mountains, to furniſh us 


with. metals and with copper, perhaps to poiſon- us: why a 
n do we imagine that the negroes are leſs ne and leſs > 
0 ſooliſh than che Europeans? | 
: Ar the time that we gradually confer liberty on theſs + 
« : unhappy beings as à reward for their œconomy, their 


goed behaviour, and their induſtry, we muſt be careful 
to ſubject them to our laws and manners, and to offer N 
w them our ſuperfluitiess We muſt give to them a coun- | 
try, give them intereſts to ſtudy, productions to cultivate, 
and. an object adequate to their reſpective taſtes, and our 


Ty colonies will, never want hands, which being caſed of *\ 
1 their chains, will be more active and robuſt. 

K In order to overturn: the whole ſyſtem of ſlayery, which 

00 is ſupported by paſſions ſo univerſal, by laws ſo authen- 


| W eee nations, by pre- | 2 


. \ 


* 
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0 0 K judices ſtill more powerful, to what tribunal ſhall we re. 
f XI. — fer the cauſe of humanity, which ſo many men are in 


confederacy to betray ? Sovereigns of the earth, you alone 

can bring about this revolution. If you do not ſport 
with the reſt of mortals, if you do not regard the power 
of kings as the right of a ſacceſsful plunder, and the 
obedience of ſubjects as artfully obtained from their ig- 


norance, reflect on your pwn obligations. Refuſe the 
- fanQion of your authority to the infamous and criminal 


traffic-of men turned into ſo many herds of cattle, and 


this trade will ceaſe. For once unite for the happineſs of 


the world, thoſe powers and deſigns which have been ſo 
often exerted for its ruin. If ſome one amongſt you would 


venture to found the expectation of his opulence and 


/ 


grandeur on the generoſity of all the reſt, he inſtantly 


becomes an enemy of mankind, who ought to be de- 
ſtroyed. 'You may carry fire and ſword i into his territories. 
Vour armies will ſoon be inſpired with the ſacred enthu- 
ſiaſm of humanity. Vou will then perceive what dif- 
ference virtue makes between men who ſuccour the op- 
preſſed, and mercenaries who ſerve tyrants, 


Bor what am 1 ſaying ? Let the ineffeual calls of 


| humanity be no _ pleaded with the people and their 


maſters : perhaps, they have never been conſulted in any 


public tranſactions. If then, ye nations of Europe, in- 


tereſt alone can exert its inſluence over you, liſten to me 
once more: Your ſlaves ftand in no need either of your 
generoſity or your counſels, in order to break the ſacri- 


legious yoke of their oppreſſion. Nature ſpeaks a more 


powerful language than philoſophy, or intereſt. Some 
white people, already maſſacred have expiated a part of 
our crimes ; already have two colonies of fugitive negroes 
been eſtabliſhed, to whom-treaties and power give a per- 
. e from mom attempts. Poiſon hath at dif- 


ferent 


arte} 07 2a bs. py 
bent times been the inſtrument of their Vengeance. Se- B GOK 
veral have eluded your oppreſſion: by a voluntary death. — _ 
Theſe enterprizes are ſo 1 many indications of the impends — = 
ing ſtorm; and the negroes only want a chief, ſufficiently 
Oy to lead them to vengeance and flaughte.. 
WE is this great man to be found,” whom nature, 
s,/ owes” to the honour of the human ſpecies ? 
Were is this new Spartacus, who will not find a Craſ- 
ſos? Then will the black code be no more; and the robire 
code will be dreadful, if the me ng only eee ug 
| right of repriſals. - 2 
ITulchis revolution whe n 2 e en | 
: ws the yoke of oppreſſion, the deſcription of which 
cannot but intereſt us more and more in their deſtiny. 
Tus ſoil of the American iſtands hath little reſemblance Labours of 
to ours. Its productions are very different, as well as 1% 
the manner of cultivating them. Except ſome pot herbs, 
nothing is ſown there; every thing is planted. | 3 
Toxacco being the firſt production that was cultivated, 
as its roots do not ſtrike deep, and the leaſt injury de- 
ſtroys them, a ſimple harrow was only employed to pre- 
pare the lands which were to receive it, and to extirpate 
the noxious weeds which would have choked i it. b hoe 
cuſtom ſtill preyails. ' 
Wu more troubleſome ane n W. attended 
| 1 which were more delicate, the hoe was made uſe of 
to work and to weed; but it is not employed* over the 
whole extent of cog that was to be cultivated. It 
was thought ſufficient to o tg s x hole for'the ye of 
my plant. c 
Tax inequality of the ground, moſt commonly full of 
hillocks, probably gave riſe to this cuſtom. It might be 
apprehended, that the rains, which always fall in torrents, 
N * by the cavities 5 they make, the land that 
had a 


| gone been turned up. Indolence, end ba want if mem 
| Noe wryeenyneysre extended this practice 
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to the moſt level plains, and cuſtom gave a ſanQion to it; 
which no one ever thought of deviating from. At laſt ſome 
planters, who were adventurous enough to diſcard. former 
prejudices, thought of uſing the plough, and it is probable, 
that this method will become general wherever it ſhall be 
found practicable. — aria W 
that can make it deſirable. 
Arx the lands of the iſſands n wh 
1 undertook to clear them. The firlt that 
were occupied, have for a long time yielded leſs produce 
chan they did in the beginning. Thoſe which have been 
' ſucceflively cleared, are like wiſe more or leſs exhauſted, 
in proportion to the period of this firſt cultivation, 


Whatever their fertility: at firſt might have been, they all 
los it in-proceſs of time, and they will-ſoon ceaſs to ro- 


quite dee, eee ee ir i i 
- not. exerted, ta abſt nature. 


Ir is a principle of agriculture ith Aide by 


naturaliſta, that the earth /becames fertile only in. pro- 


portion, as. it can receive the influence of the air, and 
of all thaſa metwors which are directed by this pewerful 
agent, ſuch as fogs, dews, and rains. Continual labour 
can only procure. this. advantage to it: the iſlands in 
particular couſtantly require it. The wet ſeaſun muſt be 
choſen, for turning up the ground, the dryneſs of which 
would. be, an impediment. to ſortility. Ploughing cannot 
be attended with any inconvenience. in lands that are le- 
vel. One might prevent the danger of having ſhelving 
grounds deſtrayed hy ſterms, by making furrows tranſ- 
verſely on- à line, that, ſhould: croſs that of the ſiope of 
the hillocks. If the declivity were ſo-ſteey that the cul- 
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added, for the ſame purpoſe, at particular diſtances, which: 
would partly break the force and velocity that the ſieep- 
neſs of the hills adds to the fall of heavy, rains 


| Tas uvliy of che Month mould not bp merely limited, 


ta the producing a greater portion of the vegetable juice- 


ig plapts.; it would. make their produce the mare certain. 


The iſlands are the regions of inſects: their multiplication, 
there is favoured by a, conſtant; heats and one race ſucceeds 
apother. without interruption- The extenſive. ravages 
they make are well known. , Frequent and. ſuceciive: 
ploughing,, would check tha progreſs. of this devouring. 
rages, diſturb. their reproduction, would kill great numbers, 
of. them, and deſtroy the greateſt part of their e Per- 
haps. this expedient would not he ſufficient the tate 
which ſhips, bave brought from Europe into Americas 


where they have increaſed: to that degree, that they oſten 


deſtroy one third of the crops. Phe induſtry; of ſlaves. 
might alſa be. made uſe of, and their vigilance might be 
engouraged by lame gratification, . _ 


Tut uſe of the plough. would probably. ingraducn the; 
cuſtom of manyring ;, it in already knawn in the greateſk 8 
part of the coaſt. The manure there in uſeis called-varech, 


a kind of ſea plant, which when ripe, is detached from, 
the water, - and-driven on the ſuand by the mation of: the 
waves : it is very productive af fertility, but if employed: 
without, previous, pregarations it communicates. tothe ſu- 


gar, a diſagregahle bittexneſs, which, muſt ariſe. ſrom the 


ſalts that are impregnated, with oily particles abounding in 
ſea, plants. Perhaps, in ondeg to take off this bitter taſte, 
it wauld only be neceſſary to burn the plant and make 
uſe of, the aſhes. The ſalts, being by, this operation de- 


tacked, from the ofly particles, and titurated, by. vegeta-. 
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the furrgws,, ſmall drains, ſametbing deeger,, might be B 
«oY 


99K tim, would ves mart ugar-can 
— impart to jt purer juices. 56 "38" bas 50 N 
Tus interior parts of this entry hüvt not ent 1; 
bern dunged: Neootity” old nie Www Prad tee becoms 
more general; and in tiv the ſoil of Amerita will be 
afſſiſted by che ſame methode ef uvarion- ut the ſoil of 
Europe; but wich more diſticulty. [if the iſlande where 
herds of cattle are not ſq numerbus and where there is | 


ſeldom the convenience of ſtables," it is neceſſary to 


have recourſe to other kinds of manure, und multiply 
them as much as poſſible, in order to compenſate the qua- 
lity by the quantity. The greateſt re ſousce will aN 
be found in the weeds; from Which uſeful plants muſt be 
conſtantiy fred Theſs muſt be: collectedu together 

; in heapa, and left to puttify. T hewolotiifts deut- 
vate coffee; have ſet the example off this:praſtiee p but 


a wich that degree of indolence whichithe tat df bthe eli. 


8 mate occaſions; in all manual labour. A pile of weeds 
is heaped. up at; the bottom of dhe goſſe trees, without 
regarding whether; theſe Weeds, which they: do not even 


rake the trouble of covering with erth, beat che tree, 


and harbaur the inſects that prey aon ig . They thave 
been; gqually,” negligent in che management of their 
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AL the domeſtic, quadrupeds of HNutepenvere imported 
into America by the Spaniards g und. it ait frum vtheiroſet - 


tlemegts, that che colonies, of other! nations have bech 
ſupplied; Kxcepting hogs, (which ae founi to thivive beſt 
in gountrie: abounding with -aquatic-proditidns; inſecte 
and remiless(;apd-are -heceme larger and bettet taſked,” al 


8 theſe, animale; hay ec degenerated andbtheifew that remain 


 ingheiflands Ar${cveryirſmall.;1 Though» the'badneſs of 
che climate may. contribute ſomethitig to this:degeneracy, 
ee ark, peta the Pied Te 
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always lis in th open field, | They never have gither ban BOOK! 
or oats” givem themy and are at graſs the — 
The colomiſta have mot even the attention of dividing the 
meadows into ſeparnte portiont, in order. to makeftbeir 
caitle{paſs from one into the ther. Tbey always feed 
an the ſame ſpot, without allowing the gra(s timo to ſpring; - 
ipagain Such. paſtures can vnly produce weak and wa-, 
aue due. Toe quick: a vegeration\/prevents ien 
tou being prope tly ripened; Hence che agimals, d 
1 namen rough and 
m % ee 46 rot 445 
eee eee Jabowr, go. 
knvery little ſervice, | The on draw. but light loads; 
aitbithat- notoall: day. long. They are van four: 
incnumber. They are not yoked': by the head but, 
byiths neck, after: the Spaniſh: cuſtam. Fheyqvare· not 
ſithulared-by:tbe:gpad; 7 but:drivenrby 144 whips ende e 
ditected two-dtivers: . nc bu G low Bol noiter 

toſs ate -ufed! inſtend of ond Theſe are) ſuddled/ 

Nis finpler method than in EF gropey*but-linuch: 
dener is it in Drength;- & mut iu Red on their backs! = 


Dee een ee nich nec: „dA nom oY A J 


@ wn have ef Meld horſes at td Ho v they habe - 3 
77. cire}-and: doollitvot © 


thoſe of Andatuſi, feom-which :abey derived their (pes! 
adde, ednet a. eee eee eee ſible, 0 ol 
. febum = | | 
1 Waller number in Eurape Three ot four of itheriy | 
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y N aa ve aw iflunde might 
- 7jetarded) or Uminified, "five 


wt 


— — ener nm -Braltions 
wc H colder or Wr antun, would infous 


arpreb Have eoraeihd" the Influence of dhe climate fred; 
04a. Wich the Muren of the country tb, 


: He $ebatces # hw raes far ſupotꝭor, ws they would have 


T 


lee $1 5 {9.0 nat Pu Au 40? ide 
1 . 8 8 


Vary body'thar — — 
Shekt chat ine biken ber ſofter ebenen twin an 


lores he cold ot temperate. eee e 
lbewen in the eaflern. iſlands, and in:thegrnter YH 

Arina If cuſtom had le: inun er dae it: Gn 
ha, eren over the \wiſeſkigovernmanth thou Wehe 
peen ſenſible, that this uſeful anime, ſngala ve 
 adzptod.t6 the great Archipalage ol Series, and du i 
would bevery-eaſy:ito ptport dt at! Mb ar 
from the Gold Coafhyiior tbo'coakt of e 1511-166 


mile ich, acconding-to cſtabliſhed ;cudipon,. cen Em- 
pio in drawing ant carrying, [cndeavgured te ſuhſti- 
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e ieee deren nee 


ſuoctetl Better here, nor way itpotfible it ibould. It 


known, that thangh a native of hot countries, Feen 


cxecdive- heat, an can up; liitie thrive as propagate 


Tus baffalo is a ee dee e W 


i light, ard almoſt impenetrable, and ita horn ſer 
viemble for many purpoſes... Its fleſh is black and hard, 
qd difagrecadle to dhe taſts, and ſcnell- Phe milk ef the 


lanee it greatly ſurpaſſes it in ſtrength and 


ww e lee Hille, and in lſe than Mf 


vantage of having longer legs, and a more confiderablle 


hlt animal is originally x native of the turrid 
Naarn td the: heat of the country it is in it cannat 


cx, and old eſtabliſhed dane which have 
Nadered Ge: propagmion of domoſlie animals, hëy a 


Hod al Suit: tees have den ſucenſwrly carricd hp 
ee. hk: that have Soy: e, witd 
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undat ide burning dy of the tortid. ene, a8 in the tem- 
— mould have, been wanne | 


ban. ; 4911. 1914 Di wel: Gi; Watt bie, 


polition..::{ts:taprices..avo ſudden/and frequent. ;: Its in 


tene ig rior do wet, but much mare copious than that | 
Me coi Menrei lie the dr, with which it has a 


1 ocare [Two buffalves, yoked to a agg by: moans = 
[their noſe, quill d a cn 


ren double. ſupariority n Abe : 


wins body, the-whole power of whinh-is [employed in 
Weine bene they naturally carey-their nook am hu se 


un and in linger, Arbnger, and more manageable in 


ow hies deabied chat it would be of grtet ſervige 
in this Ce and propagate happy Abere. „ Fhiszs 


Mey probable, ciel mes dr facseblulterprtirnent | 
that. avs been made of it at Guiaga. vine) 


k&mpeded e luce of tranſplanting wegetablen. Be- 


CARA, N ſtocks, 
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would have known. 


5 herbs: have ſuccceded'de 


refed towards thoſe" objects that are) judiſper: 


Fg are very-nearly inthe ſame Rowas they 


——ů— duterien. It deu bal 


been Tee to a very Geng v. eration, ever li 
conſtantly quickened by, the copious : dews af h 

and the ſtrong heate off the da day, which are the tu rand 
rcp of be 0 :ligege. of 


ſtances, and — 


again, always green, atufe j 0 Zo 


they have not to ſtrüggle een climate; whets 
experienced a moiſt. and arg (earth, wh gh 
for-thew and 8 they Ich 1 8 — 
laboup-of-the. faves. a nk Fog * 1 e a 


ye inthe f u 120 id; Your, * 
uſeful productions. [04 geo os 5 9 7 . Fo 2 
more 2 7 A Dt, 
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Tux principal labours. of of theſe e 
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pied by ile 8. 


hr in th 
5 
the Europeans in the he mot y wo Which 
weroſulftient for debe, havens pe 
th the ff ee to form: mo 

| 00 


ten has furnibel the inan, with d W yh 
grows to the height of four feet; lives four years, A 


vholeſome and very nouriſhing pea. 


| n this ſhrub is remarkable for owe e vir 


r On 1s- e 
4 30 | "wil 
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Is be ap pited ts Wobnds, and of the albes ef hig . bK 

plant iv" Made u Tdvium, which Gleanſes uleers and di- . 

the external "inflamitions' of the ſkin. This ſhrub/ 

caſted the Angola pes. It flouriſhes equally in Jands* | : 
miturally' barren, and in thoſe! whoſe / —  Þ 
htuſted, For this reaſon, the beſt managers amongſt the "A 
coloniſts never fall to ſow it on all thoſe parts of chelr - 
ellate 4 "Ini: in in other hands would remain uncultivated; — 


Kt moſt valuable preſent, however, which the iſlands 
 receſredfrom; Africa, is the manioe. | Moſt-hiſtori-' | | 
nk e onſidered this plant as a native of America. 
on what foundation this opinion is 
Oh q dn 2 5 generally received. But were 
x truth of it demonfirated, the Caribbees would yer land 
inded 150 for the manioc to the Europeans, who imported 
it thither along with the Africans, who fed upon it. Be- 
wie dür {HV2hodls, tlie intercourſe. between the continent | 
bee 
0 Uf U Ttrrs Pirina might be unknown in the Archi- 1 
ith 0 tHEANGHG!1 "Tt in certain, however, that be 
Wind Seren ur" Rr navigators bananas, yams, 
Wl bottider” feted ten ris minioe] that the Ceribbeess, 
WK ae Bled Dennie 400 St. Vibeent, hade 
e it tbe erster of che fevages did not render ; 
% Wh 0 nice a cülture ; tliat it requires | | 
17 Felds, And in the foteſts, with which theſe 1 
id Fold oergtewn, there were no clear and unin- 1 
Wſſibete&Paces\oP/ ground above five: and twenty toiſes 
We An ſhort, Ir is beyond a douht, that the uſe of | OY 
| was net known till after the arrival of the ne- 8 
Ges, und tat from tüme immemorial- an. | 
Wee fa6d of great part of Aria. 
180 20 this may be, the manioc/is.a. Anke 
* 2888 It is ſet in furrows that are we or 
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FILE n e 
5 ng which” wee Ale Vd u Bb dnth that 


has been digged out, Theſe furrows are ir the diffünct af 


doo fret, or two feet and a half from each other, Ar- 
ing to the nature of the ground.” "The Qarub' rise a title 

| ere fax feet, 484 ity tripk Þ about, We backen 
: an off and galy aw regain torch the top 3 10 wel 
Wee 080 e, 971 Ss {004 RON 
Tus ia a delicsts plant: whole” culdnation.js tro 
ſome i and the vicinity of all forts of xraſa is prejugi 


it. It requires. a dry and light foils. its 2 rooks 
and if this rqot is ſhaken by we motion 


ſians to the body of - the plant, the fruits 0 inal ed but = 


perſetuy. It u e Fa 


be feraped 3 it mud be ogg 
extra the aqueous parts, which are ® low. poiſon, ag 
' which there is no remedy known. wich owe 
every noxious particle it might ſtill contain, totUy to 
_ evaporate,” Wen there appears no \mote "fiedar,” it is 

taten off the iron plate, en which it wit” prepare nl 
dere to cool, | Repeated experitacits have thin, 


= 75 een almoſt es Tangerous to eat N bt & fa 


erer C40 enen 
. rave. : 4 


Tut foot of the mümot grated, and veucel into Vittls 
raids by boiling, is called Hour of mänloe. Ts pate 
mumoc is 'calted caffiva, which bath been converted 

me ed by beldg it without irfüng, It would be 
| Eafhgerorts't6 eit ts much eV 40 four of wanivo, be- 
cauſe che former is 'lefs bofled. Both Keep l long ume, 
and ire very nouriſhing, but u little dient of digeſtion. 
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HS £86 AN Hr nee 5 
eee e ee bene in dete lande, 3 O * 
* wenn. eg the” belt heat; "All the Spaniards . 


8 confantly, . The French ſeel chr 
wien it. "The ober European nations, Who have 
pt heb ebay axcquainted. wich the 


5 very poſſibly" take place, their conneQions with chis 
country-were intorruptod but for ſout months, 

would beftaived. "Ari avidityithurtiath no bounds, Few 
NT Cs A Ribs: All, 


Als g Noto e 


and fupport it; but without impeding the 


3 lap, ok ap foi * and 


M in the un. 


Tus Mat bas hoe rela rap. 3, Sale as 


Ge in ſome countries'of Alia and Africa, About the 


a e twelfth century, it became known in Sicily, 


A * paſſec inte the ſoutbern provinces of 
/ Te was afterwards 3 3 
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12 u l dem Marc Aeg, d 'that- thoſe (colonies | 
wehre their ſubliftence,;. fo that if by any gecident which 


. in durning 
"of clibir ſlaves: — prtuc. | 
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ATR cave that, yields. the Gu 1 Is > kind: of RE: 
which, commonſy riſes eight or — fret, taking 225 ARE 
Jearey, growing out. of the top of it. Its maſt ordinary - 
thickneſs js from two to four inches. It is covered with 
3 which incloſes a ſpungy ſubſtance. It is . 
IS: intervals with joints, that ſerve us it were 
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8 ies. From theſe iſlands, it was brought, brought u 
| aew.world, where it throye as happily 28 f id had Nen 
N gn BF. um n As ind eng 91 
bil are not equally dapper forfit. Such, as are 
rich and ſtnang, low and. he embed wich woods, 
or, lately clezred, however large ande tall the canes may 
de. produęe oply a.jvice that is aqueous,..jnſipid, : of a bgd 
quality, difficulx,cta, bel boiled, Purified, and preſerved, 
Canes planted- ip, aground, WHre they ſoon meet with 
e — 5 hort duration. and 
| 3 - porous and deep fail 
Fi nr favourable 10 . 
Tut general, method of cultivating, it, is to quits 
he feld a males at dd diſtance of three. fret ;from 
2 abe e eighteen, inches long, twelve brad, 
= x deep ;. to lay in theſe. two, And ſametimes three, 
+ . ps abqut 3: ſqot each, taken figni the upper part -of 
= de Cane and jta,cover.them lightly wih earth., Poem 
each of dhe jointz in che fips iſſues a lem, which.in tine 
dee BATON ©. bar aas e welt? 
Lenz ſhould be taken to. cles it conſteatly, 1 
— 5 which, never fail ta grow around it. This 
_ -only;gamtiques for ix, months, The, canes 9 — 5 
. e by ow 10 19 80 MR geſtroy gxery 
Pa Mg 5/984 findet to their fertility,., They 
x pony 4 9 0 doe e wette d 4p 
| ſe e e time, n 214445 ag 
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T onths after, econd cutting 
yields c 15 1 Bal f of the p produce of 1 i. e planters 


ſometimes make a thitd” 9 5 d een a. fourth, 
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Fm et ee ph hpi use 7: : 
two crops from bis Gi. — 
| - Taps: crops.are, not * Jus all this eclonies at the 
ee In tie Datiſu, Spaniſh and Dutch ſettle- 
mente they. begin in Jannäty and Softing tif Ockabet. 
Tia method does/not imply any fixed leaſon for the ma 
auney of che Tugit cane. This plant, however, +like 
othersynuſtthave its progreſs 4 andlit has been juſtly ob- | 
ſerved/t6;de in flower in the moriths of November and 
December Ic mult eceſſatily follow; from the cu ß 
theſe (nations? have adopted of continuing c gather 
their erops fourteen months without jntetmiſfion, that 8 
tex vat om :cacies which are not" fipe enough; and 
Schelm ate "150 fipe, and then the fruit os hot the 
requiſite qualities.” This karveſt Ibould "have à fixed ſea- 
nend probably che months of March and Aptil are 
dae, Het for it: fiöt do they prefer this time, becatiſe* 
they üre then rißerz but the drought which prevails in 
theit Nahas reriders the tains which fall in September 
neceſſary to their planting; ;. and as the canes are eighteen 
monte in growing, this, period! WK bigs them 
to due preciſe point bf maturity. $ 
In veger to extract the juice of the cab caves; which N 
ought tagbe done in four and twenty hours, othefwiſe 
* Wauld tuen four, tbey paſs them between! wo eylla 3 
ders of zune & Cp, pag" perpendicularly 0 an „% 
immpucable table. The motion of the \eylinders i is 75 
gulsted by an hofizontal wheel turned by oxen, or 
horſes; but in water- mills this horizgnal wheel derives | 
Au wonsment from a perpendicular one, -whoſe 1 | 
25 meeting a current of "Pater, receives, an im f 
ly which t turns. it upon its axis: this f mation is from 
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r of e wheed ; from" left" "right; ir the current | 


Arikes'the lower part. een e 
> Pact: Wh re hrs the jule of the cane i 
yeceived;' it falls into a boiler where thoſe particles of 
% ͤ evaporate thut \are_ inoft olfily ſeparat- 
ea. "This Rader is poured inte another boiler;/ where 
# moderate fire-makes it throw up its firft-ſeum,” When 
; i hath loft its el: | it is made to run into 
8 4. e win boker, where it throws up mach mere feum by 
| "means of an increaſed of heats It then receive: 
he laſt boiling in a fou knen eee een 

U Fer- 0 aaa 
rue hit Ste decides the e u the prccch. If it hath 
ö deen well managed the ſugar forms cryſtals that are lar 
ger or ſmuller,* more or leſs bright, in proportion tothe 
| Leiter br leſs quantity of cit they abound wich. If the 
Are Hath'been too violent the ſubſtance is reduced to 2 
black arid charcoal extract which ennnot produce any more 
effential falt. If the fire hath been too moderate there e- 
mains a conſtderable quantity of extranevus cih / which 
diſtmnguiſh the fogar, and render it thick and blackiſh fo 


= 25 that when it is to be dried, it becomes aways porous; be- 
5 | | cauſe the ſpaces which theſe vils filled up remain empq . 
3 As ſoon as the ſugar is cool it is poured into entthen 
Vveſſtel of a cbnje figure, the baſe of the cone is opens in 
. tep has à hole, through which the watef is powred thut 
das not formed any eryſtals. This is called the fyrup. 
After this water hach flowed through, W 
8 ins, which is rich, brown and falt. . 
Tum greateſt part of the iflands_ * Bi 
SOLES - "care of giving Tugar the other preparations which are ne- 
» © "rlffary to make it fit for uſe. This practice ſpares the ex- 
8 fa of lurge buildings, leaves them more black 


n ane in E allows: them to make their 
 cul- 
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together, and employs A greater number of ng forex 
ri Mie ee e B 

Tur French baader ons hae thooght ie deln dp 
ty manige their ſegure itr i differene manner” To whats 
ever Legion of (extinct che julde of the ſogur- cn may | 
5e boiled, there dye remains an {infinite numbes of 
ig particles to We ſalti of the ſoger, t which they 
peur te be haf bees are d wine. Theſe give it a. dead 
bout, and the taſte of tartar; of whivhthey-endeavoor 
ts-deprive it, by an operation .called: enrthing- his 
conſiſts in patting again the ru ugars zuto amewenrthen 
vellel, in every roſpetunijar'eo that we: have mentioned. 8 
ben ofthe cone, is thew/covered with awhitomarton = 


tin ue carries wit it ia portion of: «.calcartows earth, 
wich dit finds upon the different ſaline particles, hen 
this auth me with oily ſubſtances to which it ia uit · 
This water is afterwards: drained off through the 
cenlivg ut che top of che mould, and & ſecond ſyrup is 
med, which they call molaſſes, and Which is fo 
much the world, in proportion us tho ſugar was finer; _ | 
thut is, contained leſs extraneous oil: for then the cal 
arevus' earth, diſſolved by the es your! 77774085 
came with it all its acvimony./ | Ws | 
Tuts earthing is followed dy the 1 OY 

which is effected by fire, and ferves for the evaporating 


of the moiftyre with' which" the ſalte are impregnated, 


during "ths procefs of earthing In order to obtajnjthis,* 
they take out the ſugar in dis whole fort out of 'the.0- 
meat veel of the 'eatth, donvey it it into à fove 


which reetives from an iron furnace a gentle and gradual Fo 


* is left till the ſugar is become very dry, 
which 


\ 


which hey pour waters In flltaring © chrough thidavarl, = 


| Sg ic conn e 
— 


' enables them, in times of war,: to convey inn their own 
| metropolis. the moſt valuable « "cargoes with a lels number 
ol ſhips than; if they prepared only r Tos e 
Ou may judze from Wee, ; Wein 


| ſalts will be white, angular, r, 40 and the grain: very 
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ied) ee ee 394.39, 7897 
Tuouon ths erpener ict all Nieten requires, is 
in general thrüwn away, ſince te Wnthed' fugar is com- 
only refined in Burohe in dhe kme miatiner a4 the raw 
Cigar 3 all the inhabitants of the Fletch iſſands,, how- 
ever, who ate able to purify their! ſugars in tbis manner, 
3 take this trouble. 04 aalen whole ' marine 

this method is extremely. advantage dus, as it 


5. 


from that, which has wee. 


What ſort of ſalts it is compoſed, . 


cane hath been planted, is hard, "fony, 2 and 2 5 


If the ſoil" is Marly the eotoiir dil beine Gude T4 the 
granulations, being cut on fewer lac, it betet leß 


Tight!- If the ſoil is rich and Athe gtanulations 
will be nearly: ſpherical; the eclouf“ willy! be duty, 


the ſugar will lip under khe finger, "Withovt/any 
| Nr feel. This A ſoger 1 cold cd cas the 


Württ 10 6; 1044 oven dacht, go 2226; 


Wsrevaf miy Wks reafoHi;HH6fe plabh# t hüte 


x Borkhern Apes produer the delt Mr: 3" e ü 


(grounds: yield the/ greateſt quantity.” Pie ptepärieizus 


which the fuger{thit grows it "theſe? Kinde of foll fe. 


quire, | are:leſy;:tedious and traubloſoma than thoſe wich 
the ſugar tequires that is produced in a rich land. But 
theſe ohſervations admit of inhaite variety, vnhoſe i in- 
veſtigation ib properly the Provinge o Na ot 
ſpeculative planters.) | 8 20 1 id“, 10; ed 


e e ee le ak 
ee. © 
A {4 : ; 
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. only weft ofrehaeou the price ab as. The 
beſt guy u fiat whieh rums ftbm the firſt veſitt into the 
ſeconds Apen the Faw lugar . 
the 221 which chrry along with them the 


id oft ' whether it contaigs or ſeparatestthem in 
2 115 We rap ef an igferiot kind, bich is 
Vierer and leſs in-quontityy is foro by the water - 

thioarwics -0f ce -garrareghs and endbey, particles of 
3 alin Dy eee fre; dome 

e eee Sund. 


« ThiHGrup i hue AAA: eee | 
Jiſtpyersg, of enen l Tanne 
Io T. bis procelsgiwhich. is hee Ae e, 
Pyndheng a third part of with two-thindavof 
n ſufficiently ber aner. | 
wehren which-commonty happens ut the end df) ewelve | 
Rr Re awd clean, filly. Where the - 
ade as ul! Tbe liquor 'thit id drawn MY 
Te ha the woandity of. ahe grp employee, / | 
80 8 & the method” bien, after many W 
all Ar all * flare gal 


— | 2 
nary of Pies it is Ns "One may be allowed 1 I 


wa vrgeAtiire, that if inflead' of FORD 


SER 
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_ TT OOTY of yams; ſugary lr 
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8 besenled but: e unt Ae divifians of | 
„n fears. eving -botyrirts une plactad divifiers 2 {pace 


1 I e maden practice, nom 


eee borders; 446 of 4 fine growth, ani 
Stine a e deren af maturity. Lho@ inthe 

-  mwiddletof the feld in part nf ang ren badly, be 
Sate they dre of b. ment ef nin, ahiol only 
eee ſam (gets: to the fd of theft 
GY enn Covered with helene 80 111 
I chin byſten of plantation, theſe: portions of 
land. which dad wee been cxttivated would he weft f. 
vourakle:for cepradudtion;| ben the-crops'sf-the:platited 
diviſions had, been made, mrhith in their turn uli be 
leit ze en Ie in) probables that by chk aiethod)k 
wach ſugar micht be denzaed us hy the preſent; praftice; 
with tui ddl advaiiedgey «that it mob require 


term Keren i ieee dd. One m lee whit the | 


cultivatien of n 
ielde notwighflandiag ics impnsf n 5... „ 
ne, glantstian find on- good ground; a 45 


ee 1 With blacks; -ywigh cattle, Ad ml: Hehe 
317 ted men will Honltivpte a. cant, 
"that ids. kundeed geometfica] pes biz quare wal 


commen. price. of A guintal in. Europe willbe..tomewy 
lime le) after deducting all che expences.. This males 
_ an, incpme.nthogliurem(b), J dba laben pf gc man. 
Ons hundred and fifty. Fray Jo which the epriceof ſyrup 
5 e bee 21 the expences-of pul- 

thas js le hn for the maincenapey of Haves, fo 
| W their diſorders, their clothes, and. Tepairing 


of an gere and helf of lend will hen be fous bunds 
8 10 17 bd, () 26“. 5. 0 61. 115, . 


beit tegie, and other; accidents. The net oy 
and 
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Races, that this. is Dating che i 
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Ader gan, h would Je difionts to Gan aceukure. haps. 
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_ b ebe „ 51 %% Ko ede & 

Ait ehe; bved the! lit Kibized, foltribat 
an urilon of ffexeb between we bhdren of: ch fans a. 
mily, 3 whether if ws, thatexpericice:or projuttive dies 
rate! cis de, or — 2 — 
1 ane atcoitbinbdbve? b.. 
wis euch eg . 

"whtich'thifesifranvilexble; 


R Tagen, that martiags, wer- uber aaf. — 
T e blend wt be moe: ie; Nye caſe)” 
unde weinte occaſioned by Prom ar ta "or — 2 
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ace „ yas proper for. them. to sera 
= — je TY in order to keep chem ir AR 


ee , formed. mew ite r 
8 e dase a, ling: gf die gent Seeed 
2 bond of nen to the ſovereign, 0h 


eee 


of difſention-repugniane — | 
— nome 2M] 
rioge; has been ratber the fe 
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thin formed 'upon the views Uf nHu 2 aq gegen 
Bor whatever be the natural prifeifil Ul R&a ten- ? 
ee ee 
who wete willing to multiplyiin 
elt port of them - married either — bunt/, 
on they removed desu. ee ie tae 


e work 1 
at en of deere How when „ 
1 2641 ene ane ene 3121 | 


a Wiree Foppleneſs in theft f 
atfibuted to a particular organ 
eoultities;” or 6c the buſtom 
weeahnemenr of Feaddling"'t 
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0 O H tt ef Alveſs; but this livid complexion; imoreier lu 
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' ſully the annals of af 'nations. Ir car hardly be alledged, 
that a Creole erer did à mean actio 


the moſtifriendly and generous hoſpitality. This: uſeful 
virtur W praflifed wich am oftemation,. which ſhews;, u 
leaſt, the honour they attach. to it. Their natural prepen- 


a generous in thei dealings. itt rhe tat ly 4h: A _ 
Gon. Phe pride: they take in their frankneſs,. tho.opi 


_ tions all' that myſtery and: ceſerve, which. Rifles. natus) 


| ders them independent and-inconflant in their taſte. li 


5 eee TOR. n 
exiſtence- 7 


f ſeiving alt ideas, and expreſſing themſelves with vixacitj 


| raQer, which render men capable of the greateſt action, 
25 compels them to it. w? Fe ett "yi ore ee 


is nearly ih of buy fouthern peoptay/2 10 nic 
Fim intrepidity in war has been! fignalized' by x 
ſeries of bold ons, There would'be:no-berter fol. 
diers, if they were more capable of being tifeiplined; -- 
His ronv does not” afford any of "thoſe inſtances of 
cowardice, treachery and meannefs among them, which 


Ax ſtrangers, without enception, find in ches iſtandt, 


ſity to beneficence — and the Creoles ane 
Tur are ſtrangers to tfwanlaticn, crafe, and: ſuſpi- 


nion they have. af themſelvea, together with their, er- 
treme .vivacity,. exclude: from; their. commercial tranſac- 


goodneſs of -+ + yea eee 
blunts our ſenſibility. N N 0 Hy 


A warm imagination, nn 
' conſtantly; burries chem with freſh ardour inte ꝑleaſura, 


eee eee facility 


The power of combining added to the talent of - obſerw 
tion, a happy miꝛture of all the qualities of, mind and cha- 


will n every thing, when: oppreſias 
3% £ a A I 
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r BASY AND WET WW 


ar ſharp and-faline air of the Catibbees deprtves the h © 
wonetr df ther hively colour Which is the beauty of their 
fx But they have 2 delicate white complexion, which 


allows che eyes all their power, and conveys into the ſoul 
ſach:deep+impreſions as ane irreſiſlible. As they are ex- 
trethely: ſober, they drink nothing but chocolate, coffer 


tune aud vigour enervated by che climate ; while the men 


; dannen me 
on nen 


Tur wy 3 e often; 8 20 
r twelve children. This propagation proceeds froth love 
which ſtrongly attackes them to the man they poſſeſd; but 


which al throws: them inſtantly into the arms of ano 


ider, eee eee eee ee eee 
ſedund mur. I 44 Ser Li Is f 
eee mt tee pee WB wiki bh 


perfng, the degrading taufte which the men have for negro 
within, Heir manner of HA, private or public; which pre- 


daes the oSporeiiries- or temptations to-gallantry'; cheſs | 


ne be beſt ſupports of the virtue of theſe-females; - 
Tun Mntary manner in which they live in cher Houſes 


Merce an ref tlie; which emberalis them in their 
imefesurte With the world.” They oſt, even in early 
. the (Pirie or emulation and choice, and this pre- 


wats chem from cultivating the "agreeable talents! of 


education. They ſeem to have neither power nor taſte . 
dr any ching but dancing, which undoubtedly. tranſ- 


port und antiates- them to Higher pleaſures, This 
Wſtitie of pleafure attends them through all the ſtages of 


life; whether it is; that they ſtill retain ſome ſhare of heir 


yourtiful @nfibility, or are flimulated with che recollee- 
* or fw other renſons whirh are unknown to us. 


02, TS Fon 


nd ſueb ſpirituous liquors as reſtore to the organs their 


That itidotence, "Which maker them neglect the means of 


the t ot. ulery 3. though ate, at the ſame 
1 oh — e > the Aervice, the 
require ol thoſe domeſtics, that are. ug r to, thei 
perſon... More deſpotic and. inexorable towards: their 
faves than, the men. themſelves, they, 12 020 remorle in 
ordering, chaliſementy,..the ſeyerity of ,which ng be 
puniſhment and leſſon toxfbem,.. if they were o obliged w 
indie Fam. themſelves, or We. witneſſes to oj ie 11 
Ful llavery. of the negroes. is, en 77 u e from 
mhenepabaCropls in part drive 3 erin haraSer hi 
ene Rage e 
nt much xeliſhed 8 912 
#hey. are accuſtamed to.ſee a. number of ta af py 37. 


mulwt * | | 240 $ 
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about them, whoſe buſineſs it is PF aal ti 
Fate theit. wiſhes, Ibis firſt view muſt immediately i F 
them. wich ebe moſt extravagant opinjon. of, SD 5 
Seldom, meeting with any oppo 29575 to their exprice, af 
$24 ſo vnreaſonable, they afſpme a ſpicjt,o ag 11 
Bann and diſdain, for a great part of manki A i 
; more inſolent than the man N Aa + iro -with 5 15 10 
inferigry z but when 2 happen, to be {la er PR 25 
90 vet, upon Ehildren,, to c en i 1 Eg 01 
muſt expoſe. them * pus 4 1 tl 
idee who have. e Fe 25 Up who. © 26 
ene beep puniſhed ; and, mas RY 1501 
their fellow- -creatures in irons ns AW ige i uh 
o cruel an,example.of dependenge gives.the Amrricw iN 46; 
tat pride which, muſt. neceſſarily a ge a urope, i J 
here a greater equality among men teaches them a greate! BY 216; 
mutual reſpect. Educated withqut knowing, eieher, pain If was 
er, labour, they, ary, neither able, 71 "x 1 25 9» 0 
Fr en egit ant. Nature, Park River them wel bj 


oa Tce ea awe 1 8 


* dn, ike moſt king Sth Are uithar 
165 ver exper 818 cee f 10 the ellttate 4 
'frong! Ay excite them de "Ye. "they would not taſte 
gle. true pleafure * a e e e 
1 8 f fo g An dasz .of Wale es ht 


in 13 virrus; "If ttiey were not confined bythe Ive 


oöld Fall ints a ſofthiefs and effemitricy which 

be dae or late the victims of their own 

ae br would fink dem ite a ſtate of atlatchy- that 
0 rd a he Founditiohs'of 1 their community. 


| 0 ive at i diſtance from them for maſters, they, 
haps, cb become ine mot Aſtoniſhing pe that 
wy "= EM n the karth. Tue spirit of liberty which 
would im ide 588 hel eat infanty, tue Under 
* 4 Foilltfes which they would inherit'from'Fu- 
Fatty, which 'the "necefity or repetſivg 


he to form 3 the rich commerce they would have 

e zu an immenſe' cultivation; the ranks and Tocie- , 
ket wou ds to create; and the maxims,] .I and 

i ey would have'toeftablilk on the ptineiples of 

ale Oh \(Prings of gion would," pertiipe, make 


fl bpinefs bf che world. e ABR IH TT 


world ir. Fin id America,” After having experienced 
fuck der i ation 48 new world muſt flourich in its turn, 


ook Ro aſylum 


I romp y obſtacles zac Wölk are fed With tears, ind 8 


pe, whi ici poverh them by thelt wants, ad repreſs 
Z: No eee derte of independence they 


= rh ey once ccafed 10 Habe heßrbes for faves, and * 


feen would inſphe; el colonies they f 


ivocal and miſcellaneous race re the moſt 1 
wat Aids that "philoſo and hivimanity vould 


cer an 5 — tevelutiof ſhould täkke place iche 


* F DO omand” che old. it Wilt becotis the 


, 


bs um of our people who: baye been oppreſſed by. 
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political eſtabliſhments, ar driven away by war. The ſavage 
ines will be civilized,” and oppreſſed frangers will 
— begome free, But it is neceſſary that this change ſhould 
be preceded. by confpiracies, commotions, and calamities; 
and. that a hard and Jaborious education ſhould pre- 
_ Giſele their Fee ee ſuffer, 
 Yp-young: Creoles, come into Europe to exerciſe 10 
what we teach you, there to collect in the pre- 
 ciqus remains of our ancient manners, that vigour which 
we, have loſt, there to ſtudy our weakneſs, and dran 
from our follies themſelves thoſe leſſons of [wiſdom which 
produce great events, Leave in Ametica your neg/ow 
whoſe condition diſtreſſes us, and whoſe blood,” perhaps, 
is mingled in all thoſe ſerments which alter, cerrüpt, and 


deſtroy dur population. Fly ' from an *edybetioji''of ty. 


tanny, elfeminacy and vice, which you contract fem 
the habit of living with faves, whoſe ſtupidirxy inſpires 
"You with none of thoſe elevated and virtuous ſentimentt 


Which can only give riſe to a people that will bechhe fe 


mous. America hath poured all the ſourcey of corruption 
on Europe, To complete its vengeatice, it muſt/Uray 


from it all the inſtruments of its proſperity; As it has been 


deſtroyed by our crimes, it muſt be rene wed by our ves 
Na rung ſeems to have deftived the Nikietichis wo 1 


prom ſhare of happineſs than the European. Inn, 


nas are ſcarcely. known ſuch diſeaſte 38 


1 gravel, ſtone, apoplexies, pleutiſtes, complaints of th 
_ cheſt, andather diſorders, which winiter.gccafions,* Not 


of thoſe. ſcourges of the human race which are ſo fat 
in other countries, have ever made the leaſt 'ravages 
232 If the air of the country can be wirhſtoo 

and the middle age be attained to, this is ſufficient 
e long and ___ * of life. 
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m run EAST AND: WESTANDIBS: 


age: is net tottaring, languiſhing, and beſet with, 0 


infewities which, affect it in our climate. / 


In the Caribbers, however, new born isse we 8 to 
peculiar to the torrid Een the 
ae it is, called, zetanst. If a chüd receives the im ee 
preſſions of the, ait or wind, if the oom where is jul dend. 


tacked with a difeaſe which. 


horn is expoſed to ſmokey , to tos much heat or cold, the 


the body ; apd dhe child dies for want of being able t to 
take naprichment. If it eſcapes. this danger, which 


ghreatons the. nine, firſt. days of ks exiſtence, it bas no- 


thing go fears I he indulgences which are allowed to chil- 
gen beſote they are weaned, which is at the end of the twelve 
months, ſuch as the uſe of coffee, chocolate, wine, but 
Specially. ſugar. and ſwcetments 3 theſe indulgencies that 


Me. pernicious to our children, are offered to thoſe of 
America by nature, which. ne Crs og. 


do the productions of their climate. 


Tun fair ſex, naturally weak and delicate, has 00 | 
- krtaities an well as its charnis. In the iſlands they 4 
ae ſubject to a weakneſs, an almoſt total decay of 


their ſtrength; an unconquerable averſion for all kind 


ef wholeſome food, and an irregular craving aſter 
every thing that is prejudical to their health. Salt or 
ſpiced food is what they only reliſh. and deſire. This 


dileaſe id a true cachexy, which commonly degene- 
.zates into a dropſy. It is attributed to the diminution of 


/ the. catimenia in thoſe women who come from Europe, 
And to the-wzakne(s or total ſuppreſion e e | 
cal diſcharge in Creoles. 


ST, men, more robuſt, are liable S 


be. In this vicinity of the equator, n 


04 


diſorder ſhews itſelf immediately. 1 firſt ſeiaes che jaw. 
which becomes rigid and fixed, {© as not to be opened. 
This ſpaſm ſoon communicates itfelf to the other ports f 


00 
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—— names, and indicated by hezmorchagss,!, The blood hieh 


1% vn bg temperate cli te 
burt that in the 'moſt acute diſorders'thers 4s timo to ob 


ber progreſs is (o rapidythat if we dely to etch dhe 
diſorder, as ſoon as it-appears, its effects are certainly fatal. 
Thus it is, that the patient in the ſpace of twenty-four. 
hours muſt be bled fifteen, or eighteen times; [while in the 


is boiling under the feryent rays of the ſun, is diſcharged 
from the noſe, eyes, 3nd orher parts. of che body zz najure 
imates does, not move with. ſuch rapidity, 


ſerve and follow the courſe ſhe tkes. In the iſlands, 


intervals he has recourſe to other ramedies.- No, ſoonsta 


a perſon” ſeized, with ſickneſs, but the phyſicians the 


lawyer, and the prieſt, are all called to his hed- ſide. 

Mos r of thoſe who ſurvive theſs vjglent ſhocks, being 
exhauſted by the manner in which they have been treated, 
recover, very ſlowly and with difficulty, Seyeral fall into un 
habitual weakneſs, occaſioned by the dehility of dhe who 


machine, whom thenoxious a air of the gountry andthe litt 
nouriſhment their food f ſupp! ies, are. not able 19.reſtqrey, 


Hence obſtructions, jaundice, and ſwelling of the. ſpleety. 
are produced, which ſometimes terminate in | droplies. * 


* 


Air all the Europeans who land i Lip "America, A; 


expoſed to this danger, and frequently 3 4he- Creoleg then, 
| ſelves'on thei? return from more temperate eq, Butit, 


never attacks women whoſe blood has the 400 Vage: 
tions, and debfocz, Who, born under A Ba hotter climate,. 
are inured by natüte and prepared by. f free ror perſpiration, 
for all the ferments' the ſun can produce, his 

Ir is Eftainly. e owing to the ſun, the heat of whoſe, 


rays; being leſs oblique, and more conſtant than in out 


climates, occaſions theſe violent fevers, Its beat. myſt. 


inevitably produce A thickening, of the blood through. the 


uch of Pres, a want of elaſticity in the ſolids 
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auilatifion of iche Gef of the fu 1 1 2 
whettier'in prüpòôrtion co the Wach e ary air, or the CEE, 

lets beyjee of coniprefiioh- Which the furfice of the bodies — 
xetpoſed'toin'' rarefied atmofphere. a — | 
dene of theſe inconveniences. might, perhaps, be 
pitvetited dy purxing and bleeding on the paſſage ae 5 | 
advinced"roward the torrid'zone;;' dy repeating theſe be.. 
cautions in the iſländs; and by the ue of the cold bath, | 
. avi (ecdar #18 els expedicnts, which, 

nuſon / indieates, the inhibitants fall into ſuch exceſſes as 

al tbe niolt likely to baſten and inefeaſe the dilorder. Tis" 

ſtrangers Wh arriveat the Caribbees, ate excited by the en- n= 
tertuünnertts they ure invited to, the pleafures they partake, 

of, and ine kind reception they meet with'; every bee 

dg6etthetil de un immodetate ind 5 of al the pleaſ Wy. 5 


tene Teeg davcihg, ga late 1 Ge | 
wide chris, And frequently the c Loma 85 | ahi 


lit fit their Icaginary W robe conſpire to 85 
wefetment or in "Tintn6derate ww of the boos which 
lebe Inflamad. 


WII Tuch indulg gence, it is ſcarce * rorekid he | 
belts er "this climate, and even the greateſt pregaus 0 
os" are mot ſufficient” to ſecure bee from the.at- 150 | 
tilt chte dan inge gerous feversz when the moſt ſober; and. 
Waleräte Mun; FI 5 are the moſt averſe from eyery kind of, 
ea and E "molt careful in all their aQions, are... 
walli do che ne) ait they breathe.” In the preſent ſtate. 
of the colonies, "of ten men that 8⁰ into the iſlands, four 

lie, three French, three "Des r Danes, 
aud one nis. b 3 
Wut it was obſerved bow many men were e loſt; in... 
thefe tetzions, At the fie they, ä ee was, : 
ebe 5114 ; * ö 1 generally 
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B-O © K generally: Thought, chat the ſtates vbo had the ambition 
2 . „ ene e eee F 


ExrzIIENcE hath altered the publie opinion upon this 


| 955 2 of point, In proportion as theſe colonies: have extended 
ons that xre their plantations, they have been ſupplied with more 


fron of 


- ſands, 
increaſe in exportations, could not take place vy ithout a 

increaſe of labour. Theſe labours have brought together 

a greater number of men, which will ever be the caſe 

when the means of ſubſiſtence are multiplted. Eren 
foreigners. have reſorted in great multitudes into thaſe 
Kingdoms, hich exceed a held - to eren 


happy. Our felicity in general is proportioned to our 
convenioncesꝭ and it muſt increaſe as we can vary and ex- 


for of the means of expence. Theſe new means have opened into 


their mother country new ſources of conſumption. The 


ind uſtry. 71906 Dein Nig 1 
uy . not a ee 


ol the iſlands, but the people have alſo becume more 


tend them. The iſlands have been productive of this ad · 


vantage to their poſſeſſors: They have drawn from theſe 
fertile regions a number of commodities, the conſumption 
© of which hath added to their enjoyments, - They have 
_ drawn ſome, which when exchanged for others among 


their neighbours, have made them partake of the-Juxucies 
of other climates. In this manner, the kingdoms which 
have acquired the poſſeſfion of the iſlands, by lucky 


_ circumſtances, or by well combined projects, are become 
the reſidence of the arts, and of all the polite amuſement 
'which are à natural . ale W ent great 


plenty. 
Bur this is not the only Ae 15 theſe- alerts 


have raiſed the nations that founded them, to a ſuperiority 
of influence in the political world, in the following man- 
ner: Geld: and "_ which form the general circulation 
of 
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20 
of Europe, come from Mexico; Peru, and Brazil. They B; OR 


belong neither to the Spaniards nor the Portugueſe, but , — — 


to te people; who give their merchandiſe in exchange 


poſitory. It is in theſe places that one muſt judge of the 
indreaſe or decline of the trade of each nation. That 
nation” whoſe accounts of ſale ind purchaſe are kept 
in ballance with others, - acquires its intereſt entire. 


draws leſs than its intereſt ; becauſe it hath ceded a part 
of it, im order to ſatisfy the demands of the nation to 


which it was indebted. That which has ſold more to 


other! nations, than it hath purchaſed of them, does not 
"only get what was owing from Spain and Portugal, but 


alſo the profit it has derived from other . nations with 


peeuljar-to the people who poſſeſs theſe lands. Their ca- 


pital is annually, increaſed by the ſale of the raluabſe pro- | 


ductions of thele c countries and the augmentation of their 
ſtock confirms their ſuperiority, and renders. them the 


urbiters of peace and war. But we {ball explain, i in the 
following: Book, boy far each nation hath 3 its 
power: Oy PER] the _—_— 1 
e | 
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for theſe metals. Theſe. people have accounts between 
them, that are-ultimately ſeled gt Liſbon and Cadiz 
which may be looked opom is à edmmon and univerſal re. 


whom jt bath mode exchanges. This laſt advantage i: 


_— 
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A gp Lt bester of hating Abe r fe 5 
Sa e, Pelsss of, the Caribbers, and, of e fi 


28 ſettlements on them is due to Spain, The mol} 
Oo e 


lt ad- 


_ vanced of cſe. from, th American continent, is call 
Thee W ol 111 1 Ne on A ig 149 we when 
_ — * Fe e Oronooko j but 7 objec A 85 
have been hoy th the, 1 F if 6 0 the Gy he "the n neig NT eb: con 
nent were at that time Ne get, Bar c ok. 917 5 
geld, which. by, been ſeen en 1 8 Mn on 
the ſhore, cauſed them to be reviſited, by the natio 
e 


I e regions, which are watered one © "the 

| 5 rich beſt rivers of the 1 s 1555 
upon; 1 the iſland | of Trinidad, bus ated at the m © 

of the Oronooko,, was peopled, 1 in ord er 5 ipfure 


facilitate the execution of ſo 2 an enterprize. 15 2 


; ita land has "always & the adyant: ae continent, w 
Eving but a ſmall extent ce os to! defend, ? it 15 


very 
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"41 — ne which, as is F wh 
leved, ſprings from the Cordeleras, after being increaſed' 

ae Gre eee and Jeventy-five leagues by 

the influx' of a great number of rivers of different 

magnitude,-empties itſelf into the ocean by more than 

fifty channels. Its impetuoſity is ſo great, that it ſtems 

the moſt powerful tides: and preſerves the freſhneſs of its 

waters to the. diſtance of twelve leagues from that vaſt 

eee within which it was confined, But 

; this rapidity is not always equal, and owes its varia- 

tions to a circumſtance, perhaps, entirely peculiar. The 

Oronooko, in the month of-April, begins to ſwell, and con- 

tinues to riſe during five months; the ſixth it remains 

at its greateſt height: in October, it begins to ſubſide, 

* falls gradually till the month of March, — OL 
ie it don inues in a fixed ſtate of its greateſt dimirtu- | 2 

Thiele Nee eren are eee ae W 


y. on an? N 1 Aasd a1. 
| n to 


Tons ah dene a 0 of which is not kb I. ue e i 
a 92 do depend: much more on the ſea than on clin pe _— 
1 e . mo nths that the river i is riſing, the hemiſphere / aim fas 


1550 June 


5 2 . preſents nothing but ſeas, At leaſt, yet . io en 
ttle ] 


* 


the p perpe ndicular action of the rays of the 
fun 1 e i a of its fall, America exhibits 
hothing but dry land' to the planet, by which it Is fllüu- 
nat 1 "The ſea, at this time, is leſs ſubject to be 
a ber the lun, or, at leaſt, its current” towatds 
the eaſtern thore is more ballanced, | more broken by "the * 
3 85 ar muſt, therefore, leave a freer cburſe to'the 
; , which, not being then ſo ſtrongly tied by the ſea 
cannot be hrelled but by x rains, or by the r of a rn 


ſoows e the Cordeleras, Perhaps, e the, fil 
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— o Net -the waters of dhe Otonooto may depewd entirely on 


the rainy ſeaſon. But to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the cauſes of ſo ſingular a phcenomenon, it would be ne- 
celſary-to-confider, hour far ede courſe. af this river may 
be affected by that of the Amazons, and to .know the 
track and direction both of the one and the other. From 
ths difference of heir fituntion, their ſouree, and: their 
opening into the ſea, ir is not improbable, that the cauſe 
of ſo remarkable a difference in the periods of their flux 
und reflux might be diſcovered All things are connected 
in this worldly / fyftem. The courſes of rivers depend 
either on the diurnal or annual revolutions of the earth, 
Whenever an enlightened people ſhall acquire 2 know- 
| ledge of che banks of the Oronooko, they will- diſcover, 
or, at leaſt, they will endeavour to diſcover theigauſes-of 
cheſs pheenomena. But their endeavours wilt be attend - 
ed. with. difficulties. The river is not ſonaxigable as it 
might be preſumed, from its magnitude; its bed is in 
many places, filled up with rocks, which | oblige the na 
vigator at times to carry both his boats and the mer- 
chandiſe they ate laden with. rat reed 257 
Tn people, who border on a this rivers bot hte al 
| tant from the burning Line, inhabiting a country, per- 
hape, two fruitful to have been cultivated, know neither 
the trouble of clothes, the reſtraints of police, nor the 
butthen of government. Free under the ye of paver- 
cy, they live chieſly by hunting and fiſfling, and on wild 
fruits. But little ob their time or labour can be. ſpent on 
Agriculture, where they have nothing but x ſtiele to 
plough with, and hatchets. made of ſtone to aut down 
trees, eee ee or n ane. 
proper ſtate for bearing. -- Sk v1 2 $359 fy 
_ + Ir was not till the 2 Hobs that the Spelle 
* of: paying another vifit W Oronooko, 
Haying 
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et 
conſidered it of ſo Inde importance, that they never 
formed. more tham ame ſmall ſetilement upon it. Thi is 
ſuunted at the: lower pars of the river, and in cailed S.. 
Thomas, Fhe firſt ooloniſis applied themſelves with fo 
much ardaut 80 the coltivatim of tobacco, that they > ao 
delivered atoually- ten catgote to the Dutch. Thisrins © 
towns. Which: hath alſo been twice facked by privateersy 
inſenſcbly dwindled: to nothing... The whole employ⸗ 
went af the place, at preſetu, is to breed a few cattle» 
which they ſend to Cumana, 1 we. inland communica- 
tua: iet ain (34 PET #447 r 
Tres vaſt. and fertile vegas) dag ſoon ee 
from their preſont obſcurity, if gpaim knew how: to avait 
herſolſt of the active ambition of the Jefwirs, I is well 

 knowh that theſe men, admirable as a ſbeisty, danger- 

ons in political, and detoſtabte in a religious view, had 
ſucceeded. ſo far 'as” to dra from the midi of their 
ſyoſts/a'great number of wild natives; to ſettle them on 

the banks of the Oronookoy and other rivers; "moſt of 
wich are navigable, that falb into it; to inſtil into ther 
ſome: ſocial principles, and ſome taſte for ſome of the 
more neceſſary arts. particularly: agriculture. Fheſe peo- 
ſor their own conſumption: would: it not be poſſible to 
induce them to increaſe the growth of theſe commodities, 

by offering them others in exchange? The diſtance be- 
tween a ſavage and a ſocial-flate is immenſe ; but from 
the- infancy of ſociety to a flouriſhing ſtate of commerce, 
there are but a few! ſteps to make. Time, which im 
proves the ſtrength, ſhortens the diſtances- Spain would 

be enriched by her traffic with theſe new plantations,. 
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| Seger minted 6 Tint 
et iſland would be reſtored to its original deſtination. 
1 Bur, beſide the ſerving as a' ſtaple, its extent, the 
of the 5pa- fruitfulneſs of its-ſoil, and the convenience of its roade, 
— would make it an object in itſelf of conſiderable impor. 


mud at tance. Thoſe, who have ſurveyed it with ſufficient attea · 


PF] A thrangh/ che lnpadimnatny''of 
6 thick foreſts, with which it is covered, the real value of 
it, have eſteemed it capable of producing in abundanee 
many ſpecies of commodities, and even ſuch as bear a 
high price. Vet, its produce hath been confined merely 
to cocoa; but this was in ſuch perfection, that it was 
preferred even to that of Caracca; and the Spaniſh mer. 
chants, in order to ſecure. it, ſtroye to anticipate each 
other by paying for it in advance. This eagernek, 
which may ſometimes give a ſpur to the induſtry of a 
people naturally active, is ſure deſtruction to thoſe, 
among whom the deſire of eaſe has the force of a paſſion, 
and even almoſt of a neceſſity, if not of nature, at leaſt, 
of habit. The proprietors having 3g? x 
than they could repay with that ſingle commodity, in 
which their whole fortune conſiſted, fell, by | 
into deſpair 3 and from the dread of unuſual toil, gave 

over all thoughts of labour. Since the year 1727, there 
bath been no more cocoa to be found on the iſland; which, 
from > FAA nee kee. 
metropolis. * 9. UA t 
I | Tus ſame ences; bad: deed pee 
This iſland enjoyed a momentary life and proſperity from 
a ſpecies of wealth drawn from the bottom of the ſea, 


which encompaſſed it. Columbus in 1498 diſcovered - 


at the diſtance of four leagues the little iſle of Cubagua, 
afterwards called pearl iſland. The quantities: of this 
treaſure, which nature yielded without any ex pence, 
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mn the Bahama iſlands, who 
had deem found — orga mines, . 


neylecteth-by Spain"thah Pridude' WE 

| Tugdoiths oourt of © Madrid fi ankintains 20 et. 
cow ot ele wo ilandabiis more fur the lake of keeping 
eee induſtry-at a diſtance from the ne 
ache e kee mixconicey Fried between 
Spaniints ard hodiamwombny: Who joining the indolence. 
of thei fag ehe vices of \oivilized - nations, are ſlug- 
tadepfohrata andzcalogs;'v They liye on what fiſh they 
catchy nhdebananadg oubinh nature, ot of - complaiſance 
1. tothcirNlathfalneſs, -produtes there of a lager 
ſsigndicbenteru u alityh than in anyriother part of the 
Ambipelagor i hey have 4 breed-of dean and taſteleſs | 
cattiogwithaubichi they carry on = ff the | 
Frdki;0olevingcatobangiog thein der camlers, black 


veils, linens, ſilk-ſtockings, White hats, and iron ware. 1 8 


„ Thenpmbergfiaheinuciiels does nohexcentithicty; loops, 
1 vithaat decke H tte 4 DN. lee 
_———— cee ef theſe tu, Mahes Rabe Allet we 
obe ebe breed that; e bee re wild. be inhzbitant? 
» I footirtiomy and Wut their feſt Fuse pH of three inches 
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"BOOK thive ot fond manths. Fils proviſion;;'whiich- is elle 
e., is {vid in the French dete neee 
(6) a Here weights! W201 119760 Stunt ined 1 

"Art. tie money which the mch Müde do Ge | 

dre iſlarids; fals into the Hands of the 'dommntants, 

" » .« the officers ht ad military, and the mont. The re 

Faber o the pedple, who de not umeunt to mere thun 

ketden nner, Live ines Mate Of d rot deplerable po. 

Im kme of war they furniſh "above duo hundfel 

men; 5 for the Tale of  phindef offer themſelves with- 

out Hh tö ufy of the edlonlts; that happen (o be 

fitting out cruizers for en 


—_ Tit thikiaies'6f Tondo Kies ure of u differenrtiim, 
at Porto Tt Wall, Why is itwited' in the” center of tis An- 


Rico. tilles, is rey Keägbes in lengch) and twenty in its greateſt 
breadth. Though it Was diſcovered and viſned by. Co- 
laumbus in 1493, che Spaniards neglected it till 1506, 
when thrrſt of xeld breôght chem thither from St. Do- 
mingo; unter the command bf Ponce de Leon, 0 
a conqueſt; which afterivirls coſt them dear. 0 

Ev one knows, that tut ufo of ae arab 

of the bigheſt mtiquity, In moſt countries it preceded 
che invention öf fed; Wen durtb, headed with ſtone, 
bones of fiſh br ®ther anlmals, proved iſuffeient to te- 
ße the Atrzels ef With beaßte men nad recourle to poi - 
ſonols juires; which from being origiemlly drſigned merely 
for tue eliace, were afterwards vmplbyrd in war. again 
mmer Gn ſpeeies. Ambition und rebentze ſet no limits to 
their outrages, till ages had been ſpent in drowning whole 
nations in rivers of blood. When it was diſcovered, that 
© this effuſion of blood produced no advantage, and that in 
proportion as the ſtream ſwelled in its \equrſe, irdepopulate 
countries and left nothing but deſerts without animation 


Ben wichout culture; they then alien agteement to 
moderate 
(e) 15t. 64. | | 
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fay,. injuſige in jnjuſtice, or the. intereſt of kings in te 


 waſſcrs. of the people. They do not now cut the throaty 
ofa} their victim at onęs; but reſetue ſome: few. of the = 
herd to propagste the breeds. Theſę lawy N 

pation», Feavired , the abelition of certain abuſes, in t 


at of Filing, Where. fre-arms, are 60 he hade pojſong 


590005 are forbidden, and when, canngn balls vin 4 


the buſineſs, chewed byllets..are. not allowed. O! mee 


yamorthy both af heren or earch, deflruRive, tyrenwiea 


beings may, ar devil rather, wilt thou never ceaſe $9 for- 


- met this globe» where thou exiſteſt but for a moment ? 


Will thy, wars never end hut with the appibijation. of thy | 


ſpecies ? Go then; if thou wouldſt advance thy mi 


60 end provide, thyſelf with the . poiſons- of ide ** 


lit id he e sic Sas cent warns Seen =o 
Oe ul We regious, 3 — cla 
nons abnunqed ſo much in them as Sauth - Amerieg, which 
owed this malignant fertility to 2 fail in general rank, as if 
36-038 purging itſalf from the lime of. a deluge, lt 


Pn plants callad Lianes, of which therg wert vaſt num- 


bers in all dasap and marſby places, fusniſhad the poiſon, 


hich was in univerſs] requeſt on She gpatinent. The 


methad of prepariug it was by gutting- them in pieces, 


than! bailing them in waters till che liquor: had 8cquired 


the conſiſtence of a ſyrup- Aſter this they. dipped their 


M in it, which weep immediately impregnated wih 
the paiſgngus-quyity, During ſeysral ages, the ſayages/in 


Senerzl wed theſe zum in their wars with gach other. 
A length many of thaſe nations, from the defigiency:pf 


their numbers, found the neceſſity of renqungipg. ſo de- 


auc ve 2 ran, and referyed it for galt, whether 


80 or fagll which they _— as Hap 


Kn — whoſe ſkin has St wins! 
=: cheſe poiſoned arrows; dies 'a minute after,” withour 


any figh-of-convatfion or pain. This is not occaſioned 


| 2 the coagulation'of the blood, which was a long time 


ide general opinion; recent © © experiments have proved, 
that this poiſon, mixt with blood new drawn and warm, 
events it from coagutating, and even prefervesit ſome 
| — frour putrefsclion, It is probable, that the effect 
of thefe juices is upon the nervous ſyſtem. Some tra- 
velters Have imputed the origin of the venereal diſeaſe 
among the inhabitants of the Hew world," to the habit 
of eating game Filled with' theſe poiſoned arms.* At pre- 
ſent it le univerſally Known; that" the flefh of Tuch ani 
mals may be eaten for 4 continuance without” any i 
effect. 1 wall. S be ri M 44-042 . 75 
Ie the American iſlatids; they draw theif poiſon 1 Frola 
trees more than from the Lianes; and of all the ve- 
nomous ſorts of trees,” the moſt - deadly: is the manche- 
neel. Its trunk, which is never more than two feet in 
eireucmference; is ooered with a ſmooth tender bark. Its 
flowers ure of a reddiſh caſt! Its fruit is of the colour 
of a peach; and has a ſtone in the middle. The leaves 
of it are like" thoſe of the luurelz and contain a milky 
fluid. In the heat of the day it is: dangerous to handle 
them, on /account of the moiſture which exudes from 
their pores; and ſtill more dangerous to repoſe under them, 
from the prodigious quantity of duſt that falls from the 
innumerable flowers borne by theſe trees. Inciſions being 


mage in the trunk of chem ſhells are placed under to re- | 


- ceive the ſap; as ſoon as it is'grown a little thick, they 
ſteep the points of their arrows in it, which acquire from 
thence the property of conveying ſudden death, be the 
wound ever fo flight. © This poiſon, a3 appears by ex- 
e * its venomous quality above a hundrel 
| | $4 years, 
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years. Of all the ſpots where this tree · is found, Rarto- B I. 4 K 
Rico is that in which it delighteth moſt; and where: it is M : 
found iti the greateſt abundance. Why were noy the firſt 
conquerors: of America all ſhipwrecked on this iſland ? 
It is che misfortune of both worlds: that they became ac+ 
quainted with it ſo late, and that they did not there meet 
with the death which their avarice meritel. 
Tut mancheneel ſeems not to have been fatal» but - to 
th Americans. The inhabitants of the iſland where-it 
grows, uſed it to repel. the Caribbees, who made fre- 
quent deſeents on their coaſts. The ſame arms they 
might have employed againſt the Europeans; and, as 
the Spaniards were ignorant at that timę, that falt, ap- 
plied immediately, is an infallible cure, they would pro- 
bably have fallen a ſacrifice to the firſt effects of this'poi- 
ſon. But they did not meet with the leaſt reſiſtance on | 
the part of the ſavage inhabitants of the iſland; They ' 
had been informed of what had occurred in the conqueſtt 


of the neighbouring iſles, and they regarded theſe ſtran- 


C , 


| 

; gers as a ſuperior order of beings,” to whoſe! chains they 

j voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves. : It was not long, how- 

$ ever, before they wiſhed to ſhake off the intolerable yoke 

y which had been impoſed on them, and poſtponed the en- 

e terprize only till they could be aſſured, whether their ty- 

n "rants were immortal. A . named er was | 
„ intruſted with this commiſſion. Fi 0 
© | - Cnance favoured his deſign, by wah 60 him Sal. | 

8 ogg a young Spaniard, who was travelling. He received 

b | him with great reſpect, and at his departure ſent ſome In- 

7 dians to attend him on his way, and to ſerve him in the 3 
5 quality of guides. When they came to the bank of a2 = 


river, which-they were to paſs, one of theſe ſavages took 

2 him on his ſhoulder to eatry him over. As ſoon as they had 
e he threw him into the water, and _ 

| e with | 


'S . 
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3 2 K with the ulbftance of his companivns, bpt him there t 


hene "was 10 appeurance uf life, They tiven dragged 
Him to the bak ; but as they were Kill in doabt, we“ 


iner ie was dend or Ming, they begged pardon a thoes | 
fad Wates for the nocibent chat had happened. Thik 


fates luſted thrbe 'days'; ul at length being convinced 


by the ſtench of the Torpſe, thut it was 'pelfible for Spa- 
| eco pagers eee dee ee genere Keir 


vpptaſivrs, and abe = Hutidred of them. | | 
'Patice de Leon nmodhtehy alſentbled ul the Odd. 
Hats Who had efcaped, und witheut loſs of time fell 
upon the ſavages, WhO werfe iterrified wich this fulldehat- 
tack. In ptoperiion as the number of their enemies in- 
creaſed, Meir panie became more viokent. They haderen 
be folty to believe, that theſe Spaniards which were jul 


. arrived"from St. Domingo, were the fathe thut Had been 


killed, and were come to life again to ſight them. Un» 


| fer this ridiculbus perſuaſion, dreading to continue a wat 


with men who revive after their death, they ſubmitted 


once more to the yoke, and being condemiied to the 
mines, in in a nen e nnn —_— 
very. | 
>» 8 uo werne ee ets 

tereſts uf Spain. An "Hard of conſtderuble extent, en- 


riched by à great number of rivers, "fruitful, though un 
equal; furniſhed with an excellent part, and cœiſts df enfy 
cceſs: this "Iſland, the poſſeffion of which would have 


made the fortune of un uRive nation, is foarcely-kndwn 


in the World. The inhabitants amount barely to fifteen 
hundred, including Spaniards, 'Meſtees, and Mulattos. 
They habe bout three thouſand negroes, 'whoſe)employ- 
ment is rather * gratify the indolence, tm to aſſiſt the 
induſtfy of the propristors. Both maſtets and flaves, 
brought nearly upon a focting by their Noth, ſubſiſt alike 
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tohaceo, and cocoa, it is enly ſo much af each as is ne- 
eſſary for their own conſumption,  'Thgir.exports con- 
fiſt of about two thouſangſkins, which they furniſh an- 
'nudily to the mother country, and a copliderable num- 


vſually found in breken and ampuntainous..countries. 
Theſe mules are ſmuggled ir to Santa«Crue, Jamaica, 
and St. Domingo. This/colony is -protefted in its idle- 
neſs by a garrifen of two hundred men ; ahich, with 


de clergy and civil officers, coſt-goverament.a50,000 li- 
des, This money, added to what ahey get fat their 


onde; is ſakeiont 40 pay che Egli, Dutch, French, 
end Danes, for the linens and other merchandiſe they 
apply. All the advantage the metropolis derives .from 


this ſettlement, is 60 cake in water and freſh poor 


ie for che fleets ſhe fends to to the gew world. 


Ix Spain hath ſo little conſideration of her own ds. 


"terefts, as to neglett the advantage which the might draw 
from an Mand oſ ſuch importance, - at Jeaſt the ought to 
permit ſuch of ber ſubjeAs, as chance hath conducted 


(there, to emerge from that ſhameful poverty in which they | 


languiſh. To render their condition more happy, no- 

(thing is vanted but liberty of a iter market lar their cat- 
de. They could find paſtute ſor as much as would 
aupply dhe conſumption. af all the Caribbee | iſlands, 
hee the, lands: are qccupied in tillage. | The ſituation of 
a ſettlamant in he center of thoſe iſlands, would be a 
var favourable; circumſtanee ſor its trade with them. An 
open ommuiSation with active and enlightened people, 
would eneite thoſe coloniſts who, are not Jo. ITqhe defire 
ol partaking in the ſame enjoyments, would .jnſpire the 
ee for:buſugeſs., The court of Madrid would 
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den potatoes, und cuſſava. Ie aged ſugar, BOOK | 
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wet 6f mules, good in their kind, but fall, aych as re 
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-B'O OK then reap the political fruits of acondeſcenſion which hy- 
>... manity-alone ſhould: diétste to her. Till this liberty of 
© © "commence is granted, ;Porto-Rico will be of no more 
- - ſervice to her than Bt. Domingo. 4. 30 tid 
Spaniſh - Tuts iſland, famous for being 3 ſettlement 
| Semen, of the Spaniards in the new world, was at firſt in high 
mingo. eſtimation for the quantity of gold it produced: this 
wealth diminiſhed: with the inhabitants of the country, 
hom they obliged to dig it out of the bowels of the earth; 
and the ſource of it was entirely dried up, when the 
- neighbouring iſlands no longer ſupplied the Joſs of thoſe 
-  - wretched victims to the avarice of the conqueror. A 
vehement deſire of opening again this ſource. of wealth, 
- inſpired. the thought of getting ſlaves from Aſrica; but 
beſides that, theſe were found. unfit for the Jabours they 
« were deſtined to; the multitude of mines -which then be- 
gan to be wrought on the continent, made thoſe of St. 
Domingo no longer of any importance. An idea now 
ſuggeſted itſelf, that their negroes, which were healthy, 
ſtrong, and patient, might be uſefully employed in huſ- 


bandry; and they adopted, through neceſſity, a wiſe re· 


ſolution, which, had they known their elner they 
would have embraced by choice. 
- Tur produce of their induſtry was at anne 
ſmall, becauſe the labourers were few. Charles the fifth, 
who, like moſt ſovereigns, preferred his favourites to 
every thing, had granted an excluſive right · of the flare 
trade to a Flemiſh nobleman, who made over his privilege 
to the Genoeſe. Thoſe avaricious republicans conduct- 
ed this infamous commerce as all monopolies are con- 
ducted; they reſolved to ſell dear, and they ſold but few, 
When time and competition had fixed the natural and 
neceſſary priee of flaves,” the number of them increaſed 
It may eaſily be wanne that ns Spaniards, who had 
; been 
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been, agcuſtomed-to.treat «the Indians, 95: beaſts,, cough f * 
. they differed; but little in complexion from themſelves, — ; 


did not entertain a higher opinion of theſe negro Africans, 
whom they ſubſtituted in their place. Degraded ſtill 
further in their eyes by the price they had paid for them, 
even religion could not reſtrain them from aggravating 
de weight of .cheir ſervitude, It became intolerable, and 
theſe-wretched flaves;.made an effort to recover the un- 
alienable rights of mankind. ©/ Their attempt proved un- 
lyccelsfol. but they reaped this benefit from their deſ- 
bit, that they were, en n with n 


manity. . 


This moderation Gift en eee rea 2 appre- 
hebfivn of | revolt can deſerve that name) was attended 
with good conſequences... / Cultivation, was purſued with 
ſome degtee of ſucceſs, /- Soon after the middle of the 
inteenth century the metropolis drew annually from this 
colony ten million weight of ſugar, a large quantity of 
vood for dying. tobacco, cocoa, caſſia, Singer, cotton, 
and peltry in abundance. One might imagine, that ſuch 
faroutable beginnings would give both the deſire and 
the means of carrying them further; but a train of events 


mote fatal each than the other, ruined theſe hopes. 


Tux firſt misfortune aroſe from the eee 
st. Domingo. The Spaniſh conqueſts on the continent 
-ſhould naturally have contributed to promote the ſucceſs 
: of an iſland, which nature ſeemed to have formed to be 
the center of that vaſt dominion ariſing around it, to be 
the ſtaple of the different colonies. Bur it fell out quite 
otberwiſe : on a view of the immenſe fortunes: raiſing in 
Mexico, and other parts, the richęſt inhabitants of St. 
Domingo began to deſpiſe their ſettlements, and quitted 
the true, ſource. of riches, which i is on the ſurſace of the 
earth, to go and ranſack e of it, for veins. of 


* 10231; it gold, 
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— Which are quickly exhauſted. The government 
Endeavoured in vain t put a ſtop to this emigration; the 
eee erer mn M. eluded pay ago 
Hated.” i Mt 

: — har was Geht e 
= ſuch a conduct, leaving” the coaſts without defence; en- 
E, 4th, couraged the enemies of Spain to'ravage them. Een 
| | the capital of this iſland was taken and pitlaged by that 
celebrated Engliſh ſailor, Francis Drake, The triizets 
of lefs confequence contented themſelves with interceyt. 
ing veſſels in their paſſage through thoſe latitudes, the 
beſt known at that time of any in the new world. To 
complete the "miſchief, the Caſtilians themſelves com- 
-menced pirates. They attacked no ſhips but 'thoſe of 
their own nation, which' were more rich; worſe pro- 
- vided, and worſe defended than any-others. The cuſtom 
they had of fitting out hips elandeſtimely, in order to Bl -- 
 procure/ſlaves, prevented them from being known; and Wl ©: 
the affiſtance they purchaſed from the ſhips (of war com- 
— e ee cf eee at e 5 
! nity. | wh 
. E- Getotp was the only refource, kr 
in this diſtreſs; and that was illicit: but as it continued pur 
to be carried on, notwithſtanding the vigllance of the tut 
Sovernors, or, perhaps, by their connivance, the policy oi I m 
an exaſperated and ſhort · ſighted court exertad itſel in de- g 
mol iſhing-moſt. of:the ſea-ports, and.drivingthe:miſerable Wl 547 
Fence threw them iintoa/ftate of dejeiftion, which the in- ay 
-curfions and iſettlement:of the French on age + ſmal 
| en u -earried'to the utmoſt pitch. it 2 
Sram, totally taken up with wc full ee hi Yaltt 
"the had formed on the continent, uſed no pains to diff. 83 
lethargy. She even refuſed to liſten to the ſel· I whe. 

| | licitations 
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ſltitions of her Flertih fubjetts, who eartieftly prefied BOOK | 
chat they unpht baue perthifiion te "Clear thoſe Fertile venus 
ns. Rather than tun the tifque of Feting them entry 
oh K cortraband trade en the toaſts, fire cho te bury 
in 8ivioh x {eft}emettt, which . 
ind wens Hkehy to become 46 again, 

uns cblony, which had no longer 4% ese Kd 
it WI with the metrepolls, but 'by u fingte Hip, ef no grant 
n bunden received froth Wente every thirl year, con- 
8 liſted in 1717, of eighteen thoufund, four Hundred and 

ten inlabitants, including Spahifh, Meſters, negroes, or 
Mulztr6es; | T'be compleAton and Cthatafter of cheſe 

people di differed accordii ing to the different proportidtis of 
American, Foropean and African Hood they hall r- 
ceived from that natural and tratifient union which re-. x 
ſtores all races and <onditions to the Tathe level}; for love | f 
is not more a reſpecter of perſons than bench. Theſe 
bei- ſavages, plunged in the extreme of floth, Jived 
aden Frutts and roots, dwele in cottages without furni- LED 


T7 * 
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them, in whom indolence had not cotally fupptdlſed the 
lenſe of decency, and taſte for the convenienties of "He, 
purchaſed clothes of their neighbours the French, in re- 
turn for their cattle, and the money ſert to them for e 
maintenance of two hundred ſoldlers, che prieſts ant the 
governinent. It des not appear that the <ompany, 
formed at Barcelona 1757, with excluſive priylleges for 
the re-eftabliſhimient of St. Domingo, hach as yet made 
any conſiderable progreſs. They Tend out only two 
ſmall veſſels audi which are "freighted back with 
fix'thouſatid hides, mn 3 of kette 
lde. 910 * 

br. Domingo, the 2 of the colony, and the EY 
where this traffic is m 65 is ſituated on the ſide of 


a plain 


r K 8 
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aus ron or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
& a plain thirty leagues in length, and from eight to twelve 


— breadth. This large tract, which, properly culti- 


W would furniſh proviſions to the amount of twenty 
millions, (5) is covered. with, foreſts. and under- woc, 
Vith here and there ſome paſſure land interſperſed, which 
ſerves for a conſiderable. number of cattle. This ſpot, 


Wich is level throughout almoſt its whole extent, be- 


1 comes unequal in the neigbourhood of the town, which 


3s built on the banks of the Lozama. Some magnificent | 


- . cuins are almoſt all the remains of the once Houriſhiog 
ſtate of this celebrated city. On the land- ſide, it ha 
no fortification, but a ſimple. wall, without e either ditch, 
or opt works but towards the river and che lea i it is well 
provided. Such is the only ſettlement the Spaniard 
have kept up on the ſouthern coaſt. 
"| On the north there is one called- Monte Chriſt, 
Happily this maritime and commercial place hath had no 
| connection with Spain. It owes its trade to the vicinity 
of the F rench plantations. In time of peace, the pro- 
duce. of the plain of Maribous, ſituated, between fort 
Dauphin and bay Mancheneel, is all carried to this 
port, Which is conſtantly | filled with Engliſh ſmug- 
glers. When there is a rupture between the courts of 
; Londpn, and Verſailles, without engaging that of Ma- 
drid, Monte Chriſto becomes a very conſiderable market; 
for all the northern part of the French colony ſend their 
commodities thither, where they never fail of meeting 
with ſhips. ready to take them off; but the moment Spain 
finds herſelf called upon to take a part in the diſputes 
| between the two rival nations, this briſk trade ceaſes. 


Ins Spaniards have. no. ſettlement i in the weſtern. part 
| of the iſland, which. is entirely occupied by the French; 


and It is not ore nine or ten years 8 they thought | 


% 
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Tun — euteivericn|>hic-aabidamidy found 
i dry into the council at N ladrid, might be carried into 


execution in the plain of Vegs-Real, which is ſitunted 
in the inland part, and is fourſcote leagues in length, by | 


ten, in its greateſt breadth, At would be difficult to find 
throughout the new. world a ſpot more level, more fruit - 
ful, or better watered. All: the productions of America 
would ſucceed. admirably. there ʒ ubut it i would he impoſ- 


{ible'to remove them from thence without mał ing roads, 
vieh is ah undertaking ĩhat would ſtagger nations amore 

 enterpriſingithan the Spaniardb . Theſe diff culties ſhould | 
naturally have led them to fix. their eyes on the plain of 


of St. Domingo, which are fruitſul, thougli not in ſo 
gteat degree as thoſe: of Vega- Real. Probably they 
were apptehenſiVe, that the new coloniſts would adopt 
the manners of the old, r MBA __— 


Wagon 5 goe 2 ea ng, 27, 225, outing 


Faux A is 2 peninſula; on the eaſtern Jar bf the. 


iſland, five leagues broad and ſixteen long 3 and is Joined 

to the continent by a narrow mp of very marſhy ground. 
It forms 4 bay of fourteen "leagues in length, where the 
inchorage is in fourteen fathom, and {© comtmodiohs that 


the ria may lie cloſe to the ſhore. Tunis bay is'full of 
little iſlands, which it is cafy to keep clear of by ſteering. 


the weſtern coaſt. Beſides the poſſeſhon of a 


fertile though not a level ſoil, this neck of land affords 


a ſituation very advantageous for trade, and for bringing | 


the ſhips that come from Europe cloſe to the ſhores | 
 Tazse? confiderations- induced the: firſt adventurers 


from France, who ravaged St. Domingo, to ſettle at 
damana; where they maintained their ground à long 
bod an farrounded: . r At length, 

ee 
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— vere; top: munk enpaled, and u 
too great a diſtance from the reſt of the French ſattle. 
ments om the illand which: were every day improving, 
In edaſequence: of this they were recalled. - The Spa, 
niards rejoictd at their departure, but did nat take pa 


: feffion of the ſpat thay» had quitted. - "at hr hi ie 1474 


Wirten theft ſew yrars, haweret, they have ſent 
thither ſome people. ſrom the Canaries 3 the Gate was it 


ſeveral years. Theſe meaſures, prudent: a3- they were, 


have not been attended with ſuccaſs. Tho new inhabi- 
- ants haue ſor the maſt part fallan victims to the cli 
oe mats; to the clearing, and above all to the arbitrary im- 


poſitions of the governors, whoſe: military turn is ever 
fatal to colanies|! O theſe ſtrangars the few, that ſur- 


vive ſo many evils; languiſm under the expettation of 


C. 


no very. "fortunate :conclufions, . $$. Domingo is 


8 8 as far as concerns the Spaniards, in 


the ſame ſeeble ſtate they haye left it till now. Natur 


and fortune will make chem amends by Cuba. 


— warty The iſland of Cuba, which js ſeparated from. St. De 


dba. a fy 3: narrow channel, is of elf equal in yale 

to a kingdom; it is two hundred and. fifty leagues in 
length, and in breadth from fte to. twenty pug thing 
Though it was diſcovered by. Columbus, in 14924 lle 


| Spaniards did not attempt to make themſelves maſters o 


& till 1512, when Diego de Velaſquez came with for 


Hips a landed on the gaſtern point. 


Tur diftrift-was. cb ada ee 


_ called: Hatucy. He was A native of St. Domingo, or 


Hispaniola, and had retired hither to avoid the flavery to 


which his countrymen were condemned. T hoſe who 
EL ET OE ee 


-appfoathing death. Such unſucceſsful beginnings pre- 
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rule in ptace. At a-giſtance.. be obſerved tba — 


ale whoſe; appresch he dreaded. | On the Grſk nens be 
received. of their arrival, he called tagether the brareſt 
ladians. both of his ſubjects and allies, to agimate tem 
9-2. defence; of iheic liberty z, affuring them, at the awe. 
ine that all their eſforts would be ineffectual; if they 
did not-firſt, reader the God of their enemies propitious 
0 hem: Bebold him there, ſaid he, poinging.4e a veſſel 
ono ee e ee eee 5 


Fe 0 Og ien ee ee 


la, 
| Tun dne and credylous. peaple eakly bales e k 


nis bor cha fake of which © much blood was ſbed, was. 
the god. of the Spaniards. They danced and fapg before 
the-rude and . reſigned. en 
al bo its protg cini. | 
Bur Hatyey, — and mars. ſulpicious 


than. the other Caciques, , aſſembled them again. 


aul not, ſaid. he to them, xp any-bappings fe lang as 
the god of the Spaniards. remains among ug. Ma t 0 Ye/s 
ur enemy. then they. They {ek for him in every plate, and 
where they find bim, there they eftebliſh themſelves, Mere by 
hidden in the cavities of the.carth, they would. diſcover him. 
Wire we to. fallow bin, | they would plunge their band iu, 
our” bowels, and drag big t. There is in place buy the 
lon of the fea, ches can | clude. their fearch,, Mus B. is 
ne longer, among us, doubtleſs we ſhall be for gotean by abem. 
As ſoon. as he had done. ſpeaking, every man. * 
out his gold, and chrew it into the ſea. * 
e Their 
nuſtets and cannons, thoſe tremendous deities, ditperſed 
with their thunder the ſavages, who endeavoured to reſiſt : 


but, as Hatuey might reaſſemble them, he was purſued 
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thtTHoven the Spaniards have an 4nfuritcdttable and B O O K 
gpithy do fritation, yet they have of late adopted the 
cult vation of Coffee at Cuba, baVing obſerved the rapid 
progreſe-/it* made in the neighbouring iſlands. But in 
borrowing the commodity from foreign coloniſts, they 
hae not borrowed their diligenee in improving it. Their 
whole produce of coffee barely amounts to thirty: or five 
and thirty thouſand weight, one third of Which is ex- 
peted t Vera Cruz, and the reſt to Madrid. One 
wuld nsturally conclude, that the growth of this: plant 
will ĩneteaſe, in praportion as the uſe of a liquor fo fa- 
mila to people, in hot climates, ſhall become more 
common among dhe Spaniards ; but a nation, which was | 
the-laſt to adopt, it both in, Europe and America, will be 
low in all its improvements, as it is in every kind of in- 
rention... . The , propagation af coffee requires that of 
bn it way be worth while,..thecefare, t inquire hom 
lar the Spaniards arg prepared, by the one for the other. 
Seca, which ie: che richeſt and moſt valuable pro- 
Aion of America, would of ,jtſelf be ſuſßcient to give 
Cuba that flouriſhing ſtate of praſperity, every ſource 
aul channel of which nature ſeems, to. have opened for 
ba Although the "ſurface of the iſland is in general + 
wiequal and monntainqus, yet it has plains  ſufficieptly | 
extenſive, and ſufficiently, watered, to. Supply; the cone 
lumpfion zof the greateſt part of Europe i in. that article. 
Thsiperedible ftuitfulneſs of its pew, lands, if properly 
naxgged, .would-enable it to ſurpaſs. gvery other, [nations | 
—— haye. got the. ;of it HOT, aba 
o more. than half 3, gencury,, ſpent in, bringing 8 
ns, co. perfeRtion, would, end in Ds, that,,a, rival, 
8 Nen up,their, method, would outſtrip them, and. 1 
9 kG. than twenty years it the whole of their 9 G 
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—_— tat to-chis.day they have but tfew plantatione, when, 
* the fineſt capes, they make at a great expences:ibut a 
_ ſmall quantity bf Ggary andthatofacomesatt., Thi 
ſerves partly for the. Mexican market,» and partly. for the 
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iately — -thaw'this-woirld-be, — 
the Mipe bound from Menibe to Europe” could - poſiibly 
eile and im Con eduende of this! wasifortied: the ſetile 
ment at the Huvannaby>whith is“ bit: two ſmoll dey 


journey from the canali- This port was afterwards found 


very eandenient for veſſels diſpatehed ſrom Carthagem 
und Porto- Bello which; ina ſhort time pur furd the fame 


role (always! potting in there andiwairings fon .cach 
other; that they wipht let ſail in greater Rate for the me- 
*topolie, Thie vaſt ſumr enpended during their ſtay by 
 Filots/-whoſe cargoes conſiſ e of the richeſt, troaſured of 
Alis umverſe; made che city aboumſ in money. The num 

ber öf Rs inhabftants, which vim 36% ( conſiſtedꝰ onlyof 
eres hündted fanlilics;"atid'was nearly doubled ac ile be 
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Ohr Part bf tnem ie einployed in me dock -yurdl, ar- 
merly erbeted by government for building hips'of wir. 
Abto the Müfts, Fron, and pables, Wehle brohglit from 
Europe; the other materials are foundInbuddanceny- 
„bil the Hand. But that pic is ef valuable Is the 
„Which, growing under the infthencw'ufbthäe dot. 
"WA rays ef tde Tit, laſts with"nioderatebaf&(orawhal 
tentüfy; Whettas' Eviropean ſhips dry and pit under de 
; ey on: wood begins ts vs Rares in rhinatigh- 

dab öurhüod of the Havannah; but it is E6ninion on all the 
_ Caſts; Ah the rrariſporeation of it 17 neittet dear not 
ane eren iy the more ihrereſtedg td meltpty vit 
- VR6Uk;=45 che feat, thoſt frequented by ich mipping⸗ Ahle 


| between the tropics.” There is til! anotlibr" motive for 
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it Undertaking 
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Fenn vbte knowe that he harhaur-pf the, HsvannhꝰA 
in one of the ſuſelt in the ui Heri xh thedients of he. 


the Water is excellent andaalily.protureds':: Theropgrance: 
due. by xocks;/-which-make, it ncoclary ic Rerp un 
6 | et. to wid, Rriking, on them, vlt. i 
becdme wars\diffieuts, Goce .the,guar 1762 ben they 
While three men of war there. This peecaution,has-proved. 
only to the de niards, ho, have not yet, bern 
0. weigh up thaſe large veſſels; ad there was the | 


totſorceltheir may into the harbour, which wns deſended by 
e Moro and che font on dhe, point: The farmer of theſe 
ſanreſſes is raiſed ſo high, above the ſea, that end firſt 
me man of war could not batter, it, M Lahe ogberhagingt = 
the fame advantages; but then: it cannqt be attacked but 
by averyedagrom channel, here the warmeſt gffaillants 
eakldivever withſtand. the numerous and formidable, artil- 
ry ekt Morocco 006 1 4p ee eee 

n Tnahblawannah, thereſore, can only be attackedion 
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went Fbeir efforta: muſt be: directed withet ta the fight 
orlle of the port, againſt the town or the Moral» Ifthe 
hre thepmgyeafilpJand within a league, & theft, 
and willeome wnrbia. fight of it, withour-difigulyyy, by 
enen words Which WAY, cer and cue 
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hipdecd: paces! diflant Iren dt. N itwould bb eaſy fot 
m enemy to open their trenches under the cover ofthis 
bill, che Spaniards, intend to level itz, after; high; the 
Caybgha thay extend. it view und- te, hates BET 
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Havannal''b artacking the Moro, we muſf next ſpectro 
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b 983 SH be 325577 eg of Vitterrs It 
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could not have reſiſted a ſudden attempt, which Had N | 
been-made;in the pight, and ſupported Dy: ſavenal akks, 

bur Se falſe; would, crttainiy haue carried it. Fhey prot | 
poſt) at pteſtut ui make wide and deep ditches and 46:add 
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the, point; : which i a ſquare, built af Mone, nil 
— is provided with caſematem It has bern 
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Sgres, Which has, been. raiſed ſince the;fiege.»tiisibf-tong, 

Has four baſtions, a covered way, azhalfariooni beſo 10h 

Ade Sete, 4 wide, dich, a good rampart, reſerygics, cal 
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8 cormubication between: the town 1 85 7 
part of t the inland, it defends t the cirouit "of. che place 
Cee its fires with thole of, Aroltigoy.. They ae | 
8 ing to; conſtruct a large, Tedoubt ; in the interval of theſe 
two forts, which. x de an addition] Protecgion to the 
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ud gs, threg:prars,; colt Spain imme: „Tbe pur- 
op oe i Wy caſe 3(9 
ab+.employmens.of them aonvally, amounts g f or le- 
N eur thouſand blacks in the ſervice of.the gover 
Sent and a number of Mezicau-, condemned c che ab 
le works we the inftruments of, this undertaking. The 
gighs.have-baſtened the end. of the goils of ſo, way hc 
if they mould hayes permitted. the, troops to take 
atbace q&the-burthen, which they wiſhed as a means to 
taeſcur them tom that dreadful. mais fee. which 
they lapguilh, -. We Ju; wil d Sb ord a 
wit u allowable, 70 farm an opinion. vpon.a fahl, 
Ahich ↄug profeſion Joes. not. give us a tight. to under- 
Sad e might gentare: to aſſerts, that, when ll theſe 
wache dhall be efiniſhed thoſe who would undertake the 
Srgaptithe Havannab, ſhould. begin by the Cavagna and 
dae Meng herauſe, theſe-forts-once taken, the,townanutt 
ahaaurie-durrendet, qr be deſtrayed by the,angllery af 
Muc On the contrary, if they ſhould determine 
dornbe um ſide, the beſiegers would ſcarcely find then- 
8 tion, even after theꝶ thad taken it. 
G ne Nould- haue it in, their poweęr: tai deſtroy: the 
Jbekevands, and: the ſhips that might happen os be in glie 
derbe Abet this would produce no permanent ad Vantage. 
| > orger.to affabliſh [them(elves, they muſt fil be o £ 
cake, the Cavagoa and the. Moro, which 1 in 8575 
hl Way Hrould fnd impollible, after the 1516 they | mult. 
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ſkabitant#of the iſlend, whites, mulatteen and free” ne. 
groes, 'Who'are/regimented tb. the number ef een cov 
ſam) wew; but as the greateſt part of them have ides 
. of diſcipline, they would only create-<confullba. T, 
However,” will not be the cafe witk a regitbeut ef ci 
of. Wur Hiſusdrfbüe, and ſeven bettskons of militia, which 
ſemce the peace they have,accuſtomed ta pern het 
munteuvres wich aſtonifhitig' vegularity-- +Fheſer troops 
armed; clontbed, and accontieÞ-at the >expence of the 
poveretment; and paid in tite of wr upon the footing 
of regulars; are trained and commanded. by mejem, 
ſerjeuntz, and cvrporals ſent” from Ruroye,: and pided 
from the meſt 'diftinguiſhed regiments. Phe forming of 
this militia" coſts an immenſe ſum; © Whether their (cr- 
vier will be-anſwerable to the expence-is the queſtion, 
which future events alone can determine! But whatever 
may. be the military ſpirit" of theſe troops, wwe Wax - re- 
| beſerchand, that this eſtabliſhment; iu u peel 
view; is inexculable 3 and for the following, reaſopy':. 
Tun prejec᷑t of making ſoldiers of al the eglopiſty of 
ol a molt unjuſt and deſtructive project. gal cole- 
nies, has been purſued with. uncomman àrdour. II 
ee thay hire Yarn foe is uſp ith thy habit. 
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| [the motions of Europe, ſhould now be a feeble and b 

A bat of ik; ay; that a Nate, "which: makes d 
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ſupport herevloniſls./ The cteacotes of Menio/andPery 
e at hand to give Tiehes tc the illands j and the generous 
ance will be amply paid? Al the productions of the 


LED 


new world feiquire a capital in advance: ſugar in parti- 
cular deminds d large fund, and "the returns 4e 


We 


tionable to it: Fheré is not à fingle inhabltane' WTR 
| 1d, Margareta, Poito-Rico;” or St. Domingo, ca- 


hubie of the undertaking; aud there ate net above. N 
eus. All theſe unemployed, drooping colonifts ſeem 


ein in oné common Petition te the metppolts for 


en wake off 'the Tethatgy in Whiew tnc ale ping. 
od” mp 917 A de difintereſted' — 24 8 
'ther ſeeks nor defir ally eine but the Wa 49:20 

nkind; * "permitted "40" furnifh tem: with tote fenfi-/ © 


ne et expreſſions, "which the Habit of Hoth; the H- 
1527 6 erfimen "x and" prejudices of GP Kia em 
> Mer precluded | them from the uſe/of,/ 7 


ohe ig, oeh 


* „Ferne on what we ak from . you, e How 


Sil, not reap a centuple advanpage by the "alyable 
ee we ſhall, ſupply to your now expiring 
n FARMerce, Tour marine, increaſed by our dabcurs, 


Tait form. the only bulwark chat can preſerve te vu 


4 choſe poſſeſſions, which are now ready to eſcape from | 
{ hands. As we become more reh. dur con- 


yore K Id 


% Jurption will be the greater; "and" then the 1 
* hich Jou inhabit, and which droops with you, tho 0 


165 I 


45 Nature. herſelf i invites it to fertiliry'; Lange which 


| # preſent to yo Hes only 4 deſert. ff pace, and. wy 


wah ns diſgrace to you laws and to your manners, will de 
con- 
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. onnyertell into fields. of pleotpi00 Mou nativ dan will 
flouriſh: by indefiop.and. agritultute;crebied tric now 
W. ſpringv uf life und Ie which 
ye vill have conveyed ton throngh the: channel f 
4 dhe ſea; will flow hack; and ene your divelling 
with rivers. af: abpadabce.} Rut 4f: 5 e inſenibl 
to eur complaints and miaſartues 3 if y dm nt g- 

vero ws ſot aur lakes ; if weave only dhe vit of 
dur loyalty; call to pour;/tainds:that ever celebrates 
N En, in which a gation of unſortunate and difoonteht- 
e JubjeQa;/ ſhook. off the yoke: f) your.Jominion; 
nd by their toils, their ſucceſe, and their apulcnce, 
i Juſtiſted their revolt in dhe eyes öf the whole world. 
They have been free near twoccenturies;, and ſtiall ve 
till have do lament, chat we ue governed. by yo 
++ when, Holland broke in pieces the rad of ir which 
5 cruſhed her: when ſhe: raſe- from! the depth af the 
* © waters to rule oer the ſea, heaven, without doubt, 
praiſed her up, 0.3 monument. Af, frre ic point out 
te dhe nations of the world. che path gf happineh, 
d qo. js Sie e ee enclude 
4 them f from it. an ith, 1:gyuonds yinoky otuttih 
. In eff e ,commonurality arbied hath 2 be 
dime ad ppon.ap,equality! re Santee 
ta that height .in,,part by the profſperizy pf her | 
Wha, nas bg hath. purſued purſued t por beg pg 
nomyato gener... Sula: bog ganenlis 
 TheDutch, , Bazonn, the diſcovery pf be weſtern gpaſk aſc friqe | 
themſelves: the, paſfegg 0 ;Indias D the cape af od Hape, cad 
. ˙ ( ˙ E he Fu” 
Ratio, $a Sabnbenn gatiems /carcely knew, or D Sycept 
Mars in paking..labo4jous jncurions, the, fte, f which. un: 
The uſe o plonder, and tha conſequence, deftryRiop., , Exceptions 
— ts, 4 l number of tyrants, Mes by opprefüng che 2 


ieh THR: RASRAND: WEST Es * 
— rh, | 


ſound. men te. fupport 

the iphabigants.of che diſte peng ſtates mare. hlt ta tom 

wund themſthres 1 prith, ichen meagre Iubſiſtegae furmiſbed 

cham. byJauts ill cultivatedy: and dude uric extcnd- | 
$d-only to.he fapntiees df each pro,. Thoſe great 
ente trnd the en of the GHνE century, Which 
form ono the mot. brilliant tupochas; e the hiſtary of 
ib worlds did not produee (o ſuddbn a change. of man- 
nem) 48 might. naturally be ſuppoſod. Some of the 

Hanſeatowna and form Italian republics, it d true, ven- 

wed us far an Cadizg an Liſban, which, 'were- become 

gat mar, 40 hutchaſe the vare and valuable pruduc- 
bins of both dhe lndies : but the conſumption W very | 
-inibllithrough+the invbilicy of ihe ſeveral, nations to pay 
8 Moſt of them were languiſhing in a ſtute of 
abſoluce lethargy; they were totally ignerant of the ad- 
nadtages, and ee the evuntries SA, as 

to them ö e. 

1 this lte of Mn "4 

 witwaninga ptople, vnd ſpringing fam nothing ſhould = 

'inſlre aftivicy and-/intelligence into every mind; and : 

diffuſe plenty through every market; that Should offer | 

- the produce of all countries at a Jower /price, and ex- 

change the ſuperfivities of evety nation forithoſe. com- 

_Hdjlities which they want ; chat ſhould gie u quick rir- Wh 
eulation to produce merchandiſe and money; an by fa- 
cilitating and increaſing conſumption, fhould encourage 
pupalation, agriculture, and every branch bf induſtry | 

For all-thefe advantages Europe is indebted) to the Dutch 

The kind multitude may be exeuſed in:confining them- 
ſeltes td che enjoytnent of their proſperity, -withous 
knowing dhe ſources of it; but it is ineumbent on the 
| ORE IP EO I hy tranſmit to poſterity the 
Kot 7 * 


os 
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iso or SETTLEMENTS AD TRADE 
ge of the bendfiidrs Of Wiege inf" bree iis] 


Ms it be poſible, the progreſ'of their beneftsentesse 


Wurn the generous inhabitants of the United: Pro- 
vinces freed themſelves from the dominion of the ſea und 
of tyranny; they perceived that chey could not fix dhe 
ſoundation of their liberty. in a foil, which did not afford 
che neceſlartes of liſe. They were convinced, that com- 
merce, which to moſt nations is no more chat an ac- 
ceſſion, a means only of inereaſing the! quantity and va- 


lue of the produce of their reſpective countries; was to 


. 
and without productions, they determined to give & value 

wt thoſe of vamer! nations ; be dug ou own would 

hed theis wry br; Kaan 


Tum firſt fs + was to ann among bene 


Europe, an exchange of the commodities of the north, 
with thoſe of the ſouth. In a ſhort time the ſea Was c0- 
vered with the ſhips of Holland. In her porta were col- 
lected all the commercial effects of different countries, 
and fromithence they were diſperſed to their reſpectiye 
deſtinations. Here the value of every thing was regu- 
lated, and with a moderation which precluded all · compe - 
tition. The ambition of giving greater ſtability and er- 
ker; to her enterprizes excited in the republic a ſpirit, of 
conqueſt. Her empire extended itſelf over à part af the 
Indian continent, and over all the iſlands of conſequence 
in the ſea, that encompaſſes it. By her fortreſſes or her 
fleets, ſhe kept in ſubjection the coaſts of Africa ; but 
her laws were no where acknowledged except in che 


couutries belonging to America, here cultivation had 


ſowed the ſeeds of real wealth. The immenſe thaity of 
der connections embraced the” "ontverſc,”of ideh;"by 
„Sant e 
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o cen Provines — 
n the *Potfugaetervecovertngehviilbtves From a 
kbguor" and ingo bwhich e ramy of 


Spain had 
tun rhein into; Bund 
of*haSeyare- ef, Malt hte, the Dutch Rad "takers: 7 
fro themes Fre ahi fri he] whine republic wöndt. | 
haves mes in he vewiworkly hat it not en kr 


rn 


theyotooke fron! the/ 2 bad bean in (pollefiion , 

E ek . 

e ter Wick" hs" Hot above ches Tedgied olf . 
Wenezüela, 8 act tery Jeügzes long and We. EP 

bfod, It bas att excellent Harbodr, but tie aint i | 

„ub bedr ds ettreniely large, 9d" eonvetledt = 

in gerpreſpekb n: anch ds defended by © fort teilung denn 

rubies: and abcha peo kept in good repaie; to bad! the « 


nen, i" 73, Ravin Wl he” Boer” 
0 eee 35 5 ; id ee da 
d pi de eich heats p wore: Few : 


e- until, ide ger With"; ee ae 
epd fot pat "Hh e er teimbatked with” 
the MigtHte'&? YaVidg Expoſe only he? eh Weakndi?” - 
20 quit) öf F hikafures. * hema 10d 0 1 
En HO X TVB, ot piide was Burt by che iH. 
pl nber, fert bor A Eſtrees Rüe yes after Fol 
cighttctP ps oT Wit} and twelve dosen veſſel Jo 9 
e an Ra, ieh n bis eyes tafHithBPrne gls 
of eich Mien With wöner: T LO BRrdP w 2 | 
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1 STOT of SETTLEMENTS AND: TRAPE | 
. 
pted any ching 

. Caron, mp the lily gud 

| Aruba and Bonaire; which. ers dependent. en it, ha 
1 met with any diſturbance, Ne notion: bas thought of 
N | ſeining upon 2 barren ſpot, where they could pn only 

| a fe cattle, ſome caſſuva, ſome vegetables propes to feed 

faves, and not” ang article f O e.. 
8x: Ruftatia is of very little more Sience. Thi 
iſland, which is/ abont five leagues in cireumſerence, ht 

© propety nothing but à ſteep mountain bing out of the 
ſea in the form of a cone. It has. no port, and is con» 
handito 8 bay, which does not ſtrictiy belong it. Some 

Frenchmen, who, had been driven from St. Chriſtopher', 

dach refuge thers in 1629, and abandoned the place Gy 

| b 3 


21117 


1 5 | They were afterwards diva 
2 1 2 the Eggli and theſe Lewis the XIVcb, who 


| his right of conqueſt to b d in the ne- 
Ky. oa Fog would not. lien to the repre 
| tations of the republic, with which, he was then in al 
- Hance, and which preſſed &rongly the reſtitution o 
this iſland, aß having been. in poſſeſſion gf it before the 
,  Whep. the ſigning of gbe peace had put an end 
theſe repreſentations ons, the French monarch, whoſe pride 
more readily ſubmitted to the dictstes of generolity than 
of juſtice, thought it not conſiſtent with, his dignity to 
take adyantage of the, misſortunes of hig friends. He of 

his gyn accord reſtored to the Dutch their iſland, although 
ne wee ey which ON 
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of ſervice. in elende that yard 5 c BOO | 


which bajopged to him. T3H EE 7, 


Se, Ruſtatia produces ſome; tobacco, ba fn has 
fred thouGed: woight: of fugar. | The number of inha- 


nd-twenty: White, and twelve hundred black people ; the 


happinaſs- af being neuter; in gimecaf. ware e 
Nor wITHSTANDING its weakneſs,” it has ſpared 45 
of its number to people a neighbouring iſland, known by 


of which is a little ground, very” proper for gardening. 
Frequent rains, Which do not lie any time on the wil, 
give growth ta plants of an exquiſite flavour and cab» 
dages; of an extrgondinary fize, Fifty European families, 
with abaut, one hundred and fifty ſlaves here raiſe cotton, 
ſyin it, poke ſtockings of it, and fol! them ta ather co- 


— 


bitants,; employed in zgiiculture, eonſiſts of ane hundred 


tler angt 30 about five hundred white perſons, and 
tig twelve. or fiſtren hundred , whenever ane 


eh date of pala. Phis is u ftp roch, on the ſummit 


logies aa high. 98 ten crowns @ pain Throughout Awe- 


rica there; is po blood ſ@ pure as that of Saba; the wo- 
men chene preſerve. a freſhneſa of» complexion, which is 


not to be found in any other of the Caribbees. | Happy 


colopy- 1-eleyated: on the top of & rock, between the ſky 


and ſta, it enjoys the benefit of hoth elements without | 


dreading their ſtarms. It breathes! a pure air, lives upon 
wgetahles, cultivates a ſimple commodity, from which 
it derives eaſe without the temptation of riches ; is em- 
Nayed in a buſineſs leſs laborious than uſeful, and. poſ- 
ſelſes in peace all the bleflings of moderation, health» 


beauty, and liberty. This is the temple of peace, from 


nhence. the philoſopher may eontemplate at leiſure the 
errors and paſſions of men, who come, like the waves of 


the ſea, 19 ſtrike and daſh themſelves on the. rich coaſts 
of America, ö they are 


R 32 perpetually 


His rohr NTS eren 


| 3 00K perpetdatly-contending'and- enter from ach; other; 
. may he view at a diſtance the nations of Europe 


bearing thunder in the midſt of the ocean, unc burfling 

with the flames of ambition ànd avarice under the ond 
of the tropict; devouring gold without ever being ſatis- 
ſied, wading through ſeas of blood to amaly thoſe metals 


thoſe diamonds, which are uſed to adom 
the oppreſſorr of minkind'; loading innumerable ſhips 


with thoſe precious cuſks; which furniflyTokury with pur- 
ple, and ftomwhich'flow.pleaſures;: effeminacy, cruelty, 
and debauchery. -The-ttanquil-inhabitant of Saba views 
this miaſs of ſollies, and ſpins in 2 1 pm 


coriſtitutes all his finery: -and wealth, 5! 2 i 


-Unvzx' the fame climate lies the id of I 108 
tin, which is about fiſteen or ſixteen leagues found, and 


contains a conſiderable number ol bills, Which are ſo 
 niany rocks covered ich briars.” The ſandy ſoil of i0 


plains and valleys, which is in itſelf barren, can only be 
rendered fruitſul by ſhowers, which happen ſeldom, and 
are leſs beneffeial in proportion as they are exhaled by 
the ſuh; of drait off from the places where they fil. 


Wiek ſome care, theſe enſüal refreſhments mizht be pre- 


ſerved” in reſervoirs, and diſtributed from thence fo 1 
to produce plenty! As to the reſt, this iſland, which his 
no river, is furniſhed with FA and ciſterns, which 
ſupply the inhabitants with very good water. The it 
is very wholeſome, the coaſt abounds with fiſh; the ſes it 
ſeldom tempeſtuous, and there is ſafe 1 all round 
che ind. 

Tus Dutch and French, who f met kite 15 7688, lire 
in peace, but ſepatate from each other, when the Spa- 
mards, who were at war with both nations, choſe to at- 
tack them in their new ſettlement, beat them, made them 


Lun mths and took FOO En ea: themſelves: 
4 but 
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which brought no. profit. and ooſt Abe cn irg n. 
He · theręſore quitted it in 1648, aſtetchaying de- | 

froped OP IT en e not carty away with 

„ e e e eee e. 

\Tupsn e Adnet binder be former poſſeſſors 

ſtom returning to the iſland as ſoon as they kne that it 

was evacuated.;., They mutually agreed never to diſturb); 

eich others pesce, and have preſerved inviolably this en - 

gagement, which was equally. for the advantage of both.” 

The diſputes between their reſpectiye nations im no reſpect 


; altered theſe diſpoſmions, and an uzginterrupted peace 


reigned among them, till the year 47.57» when che French 
were driven out by the commander of an Endlich. pri- 

rer named, Cook, but they returned, again, . 4 
hoſtilities ccaſed. bon $42 ed. e eee lac 

Or about: fiſty thouſand actes of: land, which this: 

uod contains, thirty-five thouſand belong to the French. 

This great extent would employ ten thouſand perſuns; and. 

ia not ĩmptobable, that ihe progreſs'of cultivition may 

age day increaſe their numbers to that amount, if the 
rigour of; our gowstnments ig Europe ſhould give birth 

to liberty, in America. In 158 there were nat more than 
ane hundred and two white. inhabitants, and onadundred | 
and.cighty Dlaves,. - Their cattle, conſiſted. of thirty · ſeven | 
horſes, ninety- one bulls; and;cows, ,315 (ſheep, and 458 

goats. For their ſubſiſtence they cultiuated 19500 ba- 

nana trees, eighty-ſour plots of ams or potatoes, and 
$2,000. trenches of caſſavya. The produce. of 425,600 

ben ol cotton trees, was all they; had to trade with 

Tus hne of ſeparatiob, drawn, ſtom eaſt 1c weitg 
which confines the Dutch within a ſmaller. compalz, has 


{4 349% . %R e be nnen the 
= (1) About $7,500. ſterling, 


N 482 2 ( 


„Seesen pat rand of a lage ſale pit which 
Cops bags hom in annually two hundred thouſand crowns.(m) 
They have beſides theſe, their ſugar works; which employ 


three thouſand faves; their labour, however, Ne 


to account but in wet ſeaſons. © 1 


Bor cotonies have of late taken ee of 


coffee with igood-ſucecſs.' This article may, perhaps, in 


time ſet them above their difficulties; a proſpoct, which 
at preſent is more diſtant to the Fraue man to the 
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Tun ſettlements of the fatter, in the grant Archipeligs 


of America, do not thus fur upon the firſt view- prefent 
any Hing eurious or intereſting. Theit produce, which | 
is ſcarcely ſufteient to freight four or five moderate veſ. 
 ſels, ſeems not worth any degree of attentibn ; and they 
would accordingly: bave been conſigned to ablivion, if 


ſome of them, which are of no eonſequence in eultiva- 


tion, wers not very conſiderable in commerce e 


to he underſtood af St. Euftatia and Curaſſou. 
Tut deſie of forming a nd: with 


the: Spaniſh: main, was the cauſe of the conqueſt of Cu- 
_ naſfou.”In à ſhort time 4 great number ef Dutch ſhips 


arrived there f they: were of force, and well equipt : ther 
crews. conſiſted» of choice men, whoſe courage was fe 
conded by their intereſt. Each of them bad a ſhare in 
de cargo, which he was reſolved to defend at the tiſque of 
his life againſt the attacks af the guardavedftas/ 


Arzu a time, the method of carrying on this trade 


was changed. Curaſſou itſelf became an immenſe mi- 


| gazing, to which the Spaniards reſorted in their boats to 
| exchange their gold, filver, - vanillay” cocba, eochineal, 
| bark, ſkins, and caules ſer negtbes, linen,  fitks, Indi 


Kulſs, | ſpices, laces, ridbutids, 'quiekfilyer, | fee and 


ion Ware, . agony. they were — 
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wants, che Tupphes, the lab6urs, and the vyages of the 
two lations were reciprocal, and made their ebe a neſt 
Mive ſcent of trade, though they were las if wor. 
werde, and equally covetous of gain. Tue modern ſubs 


tation of regiſter-ſhips, in the place of galſeons; has 


made this communication leſs frequent; but it All be 
tevived, and even inereaſtd, whenever by the intervention 
of war the immediate p e wad the Anat | 
in ſhall be cut off. 1 
Tun diſputes 1 e b Ver- 


ae eben à new ſphere of action for Ouraſſou. At 
_ theſe times it furniſhes proviſions to all the ſouthern coaſt 


of t. Domingb, and takes off all its produce, This 


trade will increaſe in proportion to the progreſs that part 


bf the Frenth colony ſhall make, and of which it has 
tonfiderable oppottunities. Even the French privateers 
from the Windward iſlands, repair in great numbers to 
Curafſou in the times of hoſtilities, notwithſtanding the 
diſtance. The reaſon is, that they find there all kinds of 
neceſſary ſtores for their veſſels ; and frequently Spaniſh, 
but always European goods, which are erge- 
Engliſh ptivateers ſeldom cruize in theſe part. 

” Byfky commodity, without exception, ue in Tajded | 
it Curaſſov, pays one per cent. port-duty, Dusch goods 

aro never taxed Higher : but thofe that are ſhipped from 
ether European ports, pay nine pet cent. mort. Foreign 
coffee is ſubſect to the ſame tak, in order to promote 
the fale of that of Surinam. Every other produ&tion of 
Amefica, is fubject only to a payment of three pet cent. 
but with an expreſs ſtipulation, that they ate to be con- 


| ved directly to 0 975 of the ae 
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. HISTORY: or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BROOK - Sr. Zuſtstia was' formerly ſubject to the ſame impo» 


ſitions 2 Curaſſou 5; but they were taken off at the be · 
Finning of the late war. It derived this benefit from its 


neighbourhood to the Daniſh iſland of St. Thomas, which 


being a free port, engroſſed a great part of its trade. Un» 
der the: preſent regulation, its contraband trade i in time 


of peace is chiefly confined to the harter of Engliſh cod, 


for the molaſſes and rums of the French iſlands. 


A ſtate of hoſtility between the courts of London and 
Verſailles, opens a very large field to St. Euſtatia; which 


| bs enriched by their diviſions. In the laſt war it became 
' the Naple of almoſt all the merchandiſe of the Freneh co- 


lonies, and the general magazine of ſupply for them. But 
this great operation was not conducted ſingly by the 


Dutch: both Engliſh and French united in the harbour 


of this iſland, to form, under ſhelter of its neutrality, |, 


commercial engagements. A Dutch paſſport, which coſt 
232 livres (n), and was granted without inquiring" of 
what nation the perſon was who applied for it, kept their 


connections from public view. This great liberty gate 


' riſe to numberleſs-tranſagions between perſons very ſins 


gularly ſituated, with regard to each õther- Thus com- 
merce ſound ur; art m g or dun the 7+ oe 
of diſcord. 1 

Bur the Dutch, ahh hn ü of the art of 
ee either the good or bad fortune of others to 
their own profit, are not confined to the temporary ad- 
vantages of a precarious trade in the new world. They 
are in poſſeſſion of a large territory, which they cultivate, 
on the continent. It is ſeparated from the French Gui: 
ana by the river Marazoni, and by that of Poumaran 
from Spoil. meta {acl W by the name of Suri 
nam 
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colony. migyr non 3 TIS 

Tus foundation of it it was Jaid i in 1640, by the nch, » Dutch ſet- 
whoſe activity carried them at chat time into a variety . — at 
climates, and. whoſe ficklenels ſuffered them, not to ſettle — 
in any. They: abandoned Suripam a, few years after and Edle- 
they arrived there, and were ſucceeded 'by. the Engliſh; 
whoſe diligence began to be attended with, ſome ſucceſs, 
when, they were attacked in 1667 by the Dutch, who 
finding them diſperſed over a vaſt tract of land, had little 
difeiculty, i in ſubduing them. Some y years after they were 

to the number of twelve hundred tranſported to Jamaica, 

and the colony was formally « ceded to the republic. 


Tum ſudjects, whoſe ſole. occupation was commerce, _ 
| had, not the leaſt taſte for agriculture. Surinam was for 
ſome time a monument of the prejudices of its new ma- | 3 

sers. At length, the company, which governed the 4 
country, cut down woods, . divided part of the land 
among the inhabitants, and. furniſhed them with ſlayes. 
All perſons who were deſirous. of occupying t theſe lands, 
obtzined grants of them upon an engagement to pay by 
inſtallments out of their produce, the price at which 
each lot was valued : and they had the further privilege 
5 of diſpoſing of them to any purchaſer, who would agree, , 
of to pay whatever part of the original debt remained due. | 
to Tus ſucceſs of theſe firſt ſettlements, gave riſe to a | 
ids great number of others. By degrees they extended to 
bey twenty leagues diſtance from the mouth of the Surinam, 
te, aud of the Commenwine, which runs into it; and 
vir would have advanced much further, if they had not al 
aſk checked by the fugitive negroes, who taking refuge in 
i · inacceſlible foreſts, where they have recovered their u. | 
om, il ts never ceaſe to inſeſt the . n 8 W 3 
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HISTORY er SEPTLEMANTS AND TRADE = 
"- Tax diffitultics, which attended the clearing"of hes | 


a laid, required that uncommon'reſolution, which is rea- 


Ay to attempt, and that perſeverance which is capable of 


cru e, every thing. The greateſt part of the lands 


Which were to be made fit for cultivation, were covered 


8 water every tide to the depth of four or five feet 


By making great numbers of ditches and ſfluices, they 


| ſucceeded in draining them; and. thus pole 355 
t 


ting bounds to the ocean was acquired by 
the new world, as it had been before in the old. 
contrived even to give to their plantations that neatnef 


utch in 


ich is every where a charateriſtic of them, and ſuch 


conveniences as are not to be found in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing either of the Engliſh or French ſetrlements. 
Out of the principal eireumſtances, to which 


Ke, owe their ſucteſs, has been the extretne exſe with v 


the ſettlers procured money to carry on their works, 
Tuey raiſed as much as they could make üfe of at the 
rate of fix pet cent. but undet an expreſs condition, che 
their plantations ftiould be mortgaged to their cteditors, 
and that they ſhould be obliged to deliver to them their 
whole produce at the price current in the colony, till 

uch time as the debt ſhould be entirely paid off. | 
Wirt the affiſtance of thefe loans, they formed upon 
the banks of the Surinam, or at a little diſtance from it, 
425 plaritations;' upon which, in 175524 were $4,500 
blacks; and 406d white men as overfeers. Attivhg the 
latter, are included French refugees, Moravians, and 1 
very conſiderable number of Jews. There is, perhaps, 
no coutitty üpon earth, whete this unhappy nation is d 
well treated They not only permit them to enjoy the 
etercife of their religion, the propriety of lands, and the 
determination of diſputes, which arife among theinfelves; 
they ſuffer them likewiſe to GI. of the common 
| | rights 
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aac 
firation of affairs, and to vote in the leon of pablo, 


magiſtrates. Suech is the influence of the ſpivir'of trale, 
that it forces all national and religious prejudives tu ſub- 
mit to that general intereſt, which fhould be'the bond of 
unen among mankind.” What are thoſt idle” nominal = 
diftinfions of Jews, Lutherans, French or Dutch? Mi- 
ſerable inhabitants bf a ſpst, which ye cultivate with {6 
much toll acid ſorrow; ate ye not all men? Why chen 
dye drive each other from à world, where ye live but 
for an inſtant? and what 4 liſe tos is it, that ye have 


| the folly and cruelty to diſpute with each other the en- 


joyment of? Is it not fufficient, that the elements, the 
heavens, and even the earth, fight sgainſt ybu, but ye 
muſt add to thoſe ſcourges, with which natute las Tur. 
wunded you, the abuſe of wen metz N e 
you to reſiſt themm 
/Paxartavins, che ere * Naa} of the Gly of gu- 
nam, is 4. fall town pleaſantly fituated. The houſes 
are evi or convenient, though they ate only built of 
wood'upon à foundation of European bricks. Its port, 


which is ftye leagues diſtant from the ſea, Has every re- 


quifite that can be deſired. It is the rendetvous of all 
the ſhips diſpatched om the ee to nen 
produce of the colony. | 

Tun ſucceſs of this eſtablifieent ſuggeſted W ___ : 


the idea of forming another upon the rivet Betbice, 


which falls into the ſea nineteen ſeagues weſt of the Su- 


finanz, The ſhores: at its mouth were fo marſtiy, chat 


they found: it neceſſary to go fifteen leagues up the 
fiream-in- orde: to form plantations on its banks. A na- 
tion, chat had made even the ſez habitable, it can ſcarcely 


be ſuppoſed, would yield to ſuch an obſtacle. A new 


A n. 
ſoil 


2 takes from-the bed ef tht. ſea, and the-car gave place 
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the plpugh - are. 
— lnnigraey has binde been attempted by ane- 
ther and with the ſame ſucceſs on the De- 
merary and Eſſequebẽ, which fall into the bay at twenty 
leagues ſtance from Berbice, and upon the Poumeran, 
at "fifteen. leagues from the Effequebe, and twenty-five 
from the principal mouth of the Oronocko. The two 
laſt colonies will probably. ſome time or other equal that 
of Surinam; but at preſent they do not reckon that there. 
are more than twelye hundred free perſons. there, at the 


head of twenty-eight, or thirty thouſand ſlaves. 


Produce of Tunss chree ſettlements. produce exactly the ſame ar- 
the three ticles ; cotton, cocoa, and ſugar. Though the laſt of 


ments. theſe is much the moſt | conſiderable, the quantity does 


| Nen error, till they had conveyed the tree 


not anſwer either to the number of hands, or the pains 


they employ about it. This defect ariſes, no doubt, 
from the nature of the ſoil, which is too marſhy, and 


by its ſuperbundant bumidity drowns or waſhes away the 
vegetable ſalts. and juices of the cane. The little profit 


they made of it induced the planters to turn their thoughts 
to ſome other object; and about the beginning of this 
century, MT, 'took up. ho cultivation * the e 
tree. ye 32 

Tais 8 ah — e of 1 8 9005 
nature, ſcantily ſupplying the neceſſaries of life, ſcatters 


its luxuties with a laviſh hand, was long the favourite 


plant of that happy land. The unſucceſsful attempts 
made by the Europeans in the cultivation of it, induced 
them to believe that the inhabitants of that country 
ſteeped the fruit in boiling water, or dried it in the oven 
before they ſold it, in order to ſecure to themſelves a 
trade from which they derived all their wealth. They 


itſelf 
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elf 
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Iiſelf to Batavia, and aſtertvards to Surfnam!: v den they B 
were convinced by experience, that the ſeed” of” 2 
boffee. tree, as" well as of many other plants, will never 
come to any thing,” pe it is put freſh into the 
groutid: bil 1 160 54} F540 (31062 £ E dloqu 24 
TIE il of this _ adde a cherry. It grey 
in cluſters," and is ranged along the branches under the 
axillz of the leaves of the ſame green as thoſe of the 
Jaurel,” but ſoniething longer: They gather it, when 4 
comes'to be of a deep red, and carry it to the mill. 
Tux mill is compoſed of two wooden rollers; « +4498 


eld with two plates of iron, eighteen inches long, and 


ten or twelve in diameter "theſe are moveuble, and are 
made to approach a third, ts fit. and which they 
call the! cops, © Above the rollers is a hopper, in which 
they: put che coffee, from whence: it falls between the 
rollers? and the chops, where it is ſtript of ts" firſt 
ſkin, and divided into two parts, as may be ſeen by the 
fotw of it after it has undergone” this operation, being 
lat on one ſide, and round on the other. From tlis ma- 
chine it falls into a braſs ſieve, where the ſkin drops be- 
tween the wires, while the fruit ſlides over them into 
baſkets placed ready to receive it: it is then thrown into 


a veſſel full of water, where it ſonks for: one night, and 


is afterwards thoroughly waſhed. When the whole is 
finiſhed; and well dried, it is put into another machine, 
which is called the peeling- mill. This is a wooden 


grinder, which is turned vertically upon its trendle by a 


mule or a horſe. In paſſing over the dried coffee it takes 
off the parchment, which is nothing but a thin ſkin-that 
detaches itſelf. from the berry, in proportion as it gros 
dry. The parchment being removed, it is taken out of 


| this mill; to be winnowed in another, which is called the 


winnowing mill. This machine is provided with four 
n e os | pieces 


ar 


Agen tin hard: upon an * mhichia turned by a 


nnn. canſiderable forge 3. and the wind, that jþ 


8 


1 0 


made þy. the, mation of cheſe plates, clears the coffee af 
Al whe. pellicles, that are mixt with, it. It is afterwards 
put upon a table, where the broken berries and any filth 


that may beppen to remain, ate need wegron, 


Aſter theſe apsrations, the goffce is fit fox falle, 
4 Tun tree, which produces it, ein wos 
climates, Where the winters. are ' extremely: mill. The 
curiomz tsiſe them only in hot-houſes,, Where thay. water 
eee cen er b ig 
ing chm. AE ee TIN 132 

-. Tan ceſſae tree alleles ende i dillon. moug- 
tains, where. its root is almaſt always dry, and its head 
frequently, watered - with gentle ſhowers, It prefers 3 
reſtem aſpec, and plowed ground vithaut any appear 


ante af graſs. The plants ſhould bs placed at eight fest 


| Niſtance from: each other, and in holes twelve or fifteen 
inches daep . If left to themfelves they would riſe to the 
beight af twenty feet 3 but they are ſtjated- to five for 


the ſake of gathering theit fruit with greater eaſe. Thu 
— ane ue 


_—_ ſpot round about them. W i 396) a 
Tut coffee: tree Heim ae months of | —— 
J and February, according to the temperature of 
the ain, or the ſeaſon for rain, and bears in October ot 
November. It begins to yield fruit the third year, but 
is not in ſull bearing till the fifth. With the ſame in- 
firmities, that moſt other trees are ſubject ta, it is like · 
wiſe. in danger of being deſtroyed either by a worm, 
that pierces its root, or by the darting rays of the ſun, 


which are as fatal to it as to the human ſpecies. The 


length of its life depends upon the quality of the ſoil it 
9 The bills where it i chiefly found have 
a gion 
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gvidhes for; ſome time ad then dies; in the qther, ita 


ot, which ſeldom fail of ſtriking hetween, the ones, * — 


chtain nouriſhment, invigorate the wund, and keep = 


ung alive and fruitful. for: thirty years. 


Tuns in-vearly the period for plants of the coffee tree, 
The proprietar- at the end of tna term not oniy finda 
hioſelf. without trees, but has lend ſaitelarcdy; thad 
it is not ft ſor any kind of cu One may fairy 
lau he has funk his capital foo an/income of a very hart 
continuance... If bie ſuustion .happeny 30 be in an 
wand, entitely ipcloſeg. and occupied, his loſt is not ta 


bertepaiead. But upon an open and widely extenſive 


continent, he may make himſelf amends fora ſpot to- 
wlly. hauſted by 2 track of unappropriated: and un- 
broken virgin land,, Which. it is at his ann optien to 
dence. This advantage bas - conttibuted! amazingly | to 
multiply tbe coffes plantations. in thet patt of Guiana 
that belongs to the Dutch; - vial, I... l 
Tu ſingle colony of Surinam furniſhed in 77686 ane 
hundred thouſand weight of cotton, wo handred thou- | 
find of corona, fourteen millions of coffee; and twenty- 


eight millions fue bundred thouſand of raw" ſugar! 


beventy- ſhips were freighted with theſe-commoditics to 
bring them to the metropolis... It is not poſſible for us to 
>termine with the ſame preciſion the produce of the 
ether colonies; but we ſhall not be very wide of the 
truth in ſeteing it at one fourth part. Ie may and will 
increaſe conſiderably. Every ſpecies of cultivation, they 
baue vet undertaken, will be extended and improved. 

They will, perhaps, attempt new onss; at leaſt, they 
will reſume; that of indigo, which a few. unſucceſsful 
experiments W en o banden mann 
eaſen. | : 72 2 
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ey ds wg vt hgh 

des got afford: be Gone 
1 es Wed *Jow, and always. unden water.” 
But the/ great. gest, upon, which, dhe / «have begun. to 
ſertle, and, the. leaſt; of bid iq,pavigable. for more than 
thirty: Jeaguesz, give a ſtrang inv icad au ta enterpriſiag 
men to(comg-andienrichtbem ſcion un chelg banks Tbe 
country thät lies, borwoen cha ſe s ; frginful, aud» watered 
by-{maller:riyars, which are, hamenerys large ;engugh.to 
carry floops. | >The only: obſiacle;,to.. great ſugerſg ig the 
 elimate. The er, is, divided; bærp een continua! rains 
and encefflte beatz, Their crops; which, cot mem val 
bins to raiſto irg hot. ta be preſerved, winhaus She ygmai 
ditßeuley =from farms 2 — 
themſelves: qapoled Sugechhvely, to, the 
| hes dropſy,"arg) raffepers. of ever Kind- mts, e 1. 


- ths - printipklapropeictors:ofDurch..Guions to teſide in 
Europe. There are ſcarcely; to ha; ſhαν,t½n tu celon/ 
any inhabitnte, nt chen Actors f itheſe wealtinuumen, 
and es ode fate 
to admit of, theicintruſting che cares of Shear plantations 
do other hands, For this reaſon weir conſumptiqn gin 
not bel large; accordingly che veſſels, which —— 
from the metropolis 40 bring . home. their, pradyge, 
out nothing but abſolute neceſſaries, : at 5 5 1 850 
ever any-articles of luxury, it..is bur (el 52 155 
ſcanty. ſupply the Dutch traders. ace lorc 
the Engliſh of Nortb-America. :.. 1 — — 
Tos foreigners were” at: firſt admi 
the colony was under a neceflity- re re ee 
them. The difficulty. of breeding, andz perhaps, other 
cauſes, have eſtabliſhed this permi ſſion. The fbeinging 
don is ſo indiſpenſible a palſport for the men, _— 
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| ſhip which docs not carry a — ta its B GO. 


ſize is not admitted into their harbours, © But if the, 
horſes happen to die in the paſſage, it is ſufficient that 2 
their heads are produced, which - entitles the owners to 'h 
expoſe to ſale other ſaleable commodities, with which | 1 
they may have ſtocked themſelves in lieu of their horſes. 

There is a law ſorbidding payments to be made otherwiſe 

than by barter of molaſſes and rum; but this law is little 

attended to. The Engliſh, who bave uſurped the right 

of exporting thither whatever they pleaſe, take care to 

export the moſt valuable commodities of the colony, and 


even exact payments in money or bills of exchange on 


Europe. Such is the law of force, which republics ap- 

ply. not only to other nations, but to each other. The IF 
Engliſh treat the. Dutch pretty much in the ſame man- — 
ner as the Athenians did the people of Melos. It has 
gur been the, caſe, ſaid they to the inhabitants of that 
iſland, that the weake/t ſubmits to the flrongefl : this 
law in not of aur making ; it is as old as the world, and 
will au as long as the world endures. This argu- 
ment, which is ſo well calculated to ſuit the purpoſes of 
injuſtice, brought Athens in its turn under the dominion 
of Sparta, ed it by the hands of the 5 
Romans. 


Vutous are e the opinions with hed to the dangers D 
which Dutch Guiana may be expoſed to. It ſhall be ©. which | 
our bulineſs to obtain ſome fixed idea on this important al colonies . 
point. In the firſt inſtance, an invaſion by any of the cd. | 
European powers, would be eaſily effected. Their largeſt 
ſhips could enter the river Poumaran, the mouth of 
which has ſeven or eight fathom depth of water, which 
does continually increafing to forty . fathom, at the di- 
ſtance of four or. five : leagues. | The little fort of New 
Zeland, which protects the banks, could not ſtand their 

Vor. III. 5 ar- 
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| BOOK artillery! for tune hours. | The entranceof the Demerary, 
| e has frem eigteen to twenty and twenty - four fa- 
thom of water, and has not leſs. than | fifteen or ſiteen 
through the ſpace of four leagues, and is totally defence. 
leſs, would be ſtill more eaſy. The outlet of the 
Eſſequebẽ, which is three - leagues in breadth, is filled 
with finall iſtands and ſhaltows ; but here, as well as all 
along the courſe of the river, are found channels deep 
enough to bring the largeſt ſhips up to an; iſland ten 
leagues diſtant from the ſea, and defended/only/by. a mi- 
N ferable redoubt. And though the river Berbice, which 
c s one league broad, can ſcarcely admit the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels, they would carry ſufficient” force to reduce fort 
Naſſau, and the ſcattered i ſettlements on both its banks, 
All the weſtern part of Dutch Guiana is ſeareely in 
condition to reſiſt the attack of an enterpriſing eruizer: 
but would infallibly be obliged to capitulate on OE | 
of the moſt contemptible ſquadron. 

Taz eaffern part, which, by its poli is expoſed 
to greater danger, is better defended. The entrance of 
the Surinam river is not very practicable, on account of 
its ſand-banks. Ships, however, that do not draw more 

than twenty feet water, can come in at flood. At two 
leagues from its outlet, the Commenwine joins the Su- 
rinam. This point of union the Dutch have principally 
fortified. They have etec̃ted a battery on the Surinam; 
another on the right bank of the Commenwine, and on 
the left bank a citadel called Amſterdam. 'Theſe Work 
form a triangle, and their fires, which croſs each other, 
are contrived to have the double effect of preventing 
ſhips from proceeding further up one river, and from en · 
tering into the other. The fortreſs is fituated in the 
middle of a ſmall moraſs, and is inaeceffible except by 
|  parrow cauſeway entirely commanded by the _— 
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and ſutrounded with a mud. rampart, a wide ditch full 
of water, and a good covered way: fot the reſt; it is unpro - 
_ videdwith powder magazines, has no vaults, nor any kind 
of enſemate. Three leagues higher up on the Surinam is 
a cloſe battery intended to cover the harbour and town 
of Parambire; It is called fort Zeland. A battery of 
the ſame kind, which they call Sommes welt fort, covers 
ue Commenwine at nearly the ſame diſtance. The 
ſoncer / Of the colony conſiſt of its. militia and twelye hun- 
dien regulars, one half of whoſe: pay is ſupplied by the 
inhabitants, and the other by the company. 

I Tas: beaded Ae 
12 if hey had nothing to guard againſt but the efforts of 
1: te natives. Fhe ſew ſavages, who endeavoured to keep 
at  poſſeffion of places, that ſuited the Dutch, have been 
5 exterminated,. The reſt kept retreating further into the 
ſed island parts, in proportion as they found the Europeans 


gebe 40 more than eight or nine hundred men to B 0.0K 
arriſon it completely. II 16 . 4 


ol encroaching upon them z and live quietly in thoſe woods, 


t of which, e by ſerving them as an aſylum, are become as dear 
ore rr 3 
two Wl driven, 
du⸗ dor the colony net the ſame degree of fecutity 
ally vun reipect to the negroes. When theſe miſerable crea» 
tures,/ who are brought from Africa, are expoſed to ſale, 
they are placed one after another upon a table, and exa- 
mined with the moſt minute attention of a ſurgeon em- 
ployed by the government. According to his report, 
the prices of them are ſettled, and the money is uſually 
paid at the end of three weeks, The purchaſer, how- 
ever,” has four and twenty hours allowed him to judge 
from his own obſervation, of the goodneſs of his bar- 
Rein. If within that time he is diſſatisfied with the choicg. 
8 2 * 
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he has made; he has à right to return what he has taken; 
without any Eremoniy-tiniudenaification 3 provided he has 
not ſet his ſeal upon them. This Ral is u filver plate on 
which ate engraved theinitials of his chriſtian and ſurname: 
after heating it, they apply it to the urm or breaſt of the 
ſlave, and the marks thus burned in can never be effaced. 
The uſe of this barbarous practice is to enable them to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe whole features are not ſufficiently ag 
raReriſed'for European eyes. 
Norns is more — in the Dutch ſettle 
ments than to ſee i ſlave” made free. He cannot obtain 
dis liberty but by becoming a chriſtian; and before they 
are authoriſed" to adminiſter baptiſm to him, they muſt 
purchaſe letters of freedom, which coſt four. hundred 
Nyres. (o) Security muſt alſo be given ſor his mainte- 


nance during life, leſt he ſhould become a burthen.tothe 


company, or ſhould be induced to increaſe the number of the 


enemies of the colony, which is already too great. When 
we add to all theſe 'expences the loſs of the original pur- 


chaſe money, we may ſafely venture to vonclude, that 


the franchiſement of a ſlave cannot be common among: 
people with whom avarice is the ruling. af not; the on 


* TO 22 
Tn Mae bene red far from eee to. the 


| $a of humanity, that they. have carried oppreſſion u 


infinitely greater lengths, than it has been extended b 
in the iflands; The opportunities of deſertion on a cots 
tinent of immenſe extent is, probably, the cauſe of thi 
extraordinary barbarity towards the blacks, Upon 4he 
igkteſt ſuſpicion a ſlave is put to death by his inaſtet in 
the preſence of all his companions; but this is done with 
dut the knowledge of the white people, who might give 


eridence eee an ene the mo 
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of ſociety. The blacks not being admitted to give teſti- B O oK 


wink at this erucltyy and by its ſhameful connivance, 


tiſques the doſs of an uſefu]. ſettlement... They have fre- 
quently!) had the; ſtrongeſt reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
2 revelution 3-but. the nen was ee ſo rad a 


imminent as in 1763. Ns 


"In the month of N r an \infurteRtion 
broke out, which by its example and conſequences might 


baye produced the moſt fatal effects throughout the Ame- 
nein ſettlements. Seventy- three blacks aſſembled in one 
boulſs at Berbice, ſuddenly murdered their maſter, and 


ger about the cry of Hberty. At this ſound, courage and 


ohe rev wwed and animated the whole body of flaves. 
They joined to the number of nine thouſand, and in the 
tk tranſports of their rage fell upon all the white peo- 
gde in kehr way j theſe, with the chief of the colony, 
vel odligedd to tale refuge on board ' brigantine at the 
loweb"p6rt of tde river! Ia the mean time five hundred 
meh arrtded from Surinam to their affiſtance. They 
made am attempt to land, and intrenched themſelves in 
an advantageous poſt, till the arrival on eee from 
Europe, ; 


Harp for the ng tb Englifh-at Barbadoes, | 


ho ure in poſſeſſon of moſt of the plantations formed 
on the Poumaran, Demerary, and h ſſequebẽ, ſent in 
time a fufficient'-forte to keep the ſlaves on theſe three 
merz in order; and by a ſtill more ſortunate occurrence, 


the people at Surinam ut this very time concluded a treaty 
they had on foot with ae negroes, ho had taken refuge 


in the neighbouring woods. Ignorant, as they proba- 
bly were of 'a commotion, which might have been fo 


favourable to them, they 'c6nſented-not to receive among 
1 any fugitives of their .own nation. This ſtipula-. 
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monys art af no ſort of conſequence. The metropolis. X oy 
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BO oRU deptived the rebels of their principal reſource ;, and 
& bean by ſuch a combination of unexpected events, they were 
reduced again to a ſtate of ſervitude.” The greateſt part 
of them being without arms, they eagerly embraced the 
offer of a capitulation with their maſters. They have, 
however, given proofs of that inextinguiſhable principle 
prevailing in their ſouls, which never fails to reſiſt op- 

| preſſion. | The tranquility of Dutch Guiana, like that 
of all other countries, where rebellions have once broke 
out, is more apparent than real. 'The feeds of treaſon 
are ripening men the foraſts of Auks and b. 

maca. 

In theſe debitss 9 are Se with al the ſlaves 
who have fled from the yoke of the covetous Hollander, 

a ſpecies of republic has grown up, compoſed of fifteen 
or ſixteen. thouſand inhabitants, divided into ſeveral vil- 
lages, each of which. chooſes a chief for itſelf. Theſe 
wandering clans fall unexpectedly ſometimes upon one 
fide of the colony, ſometimes. upon another, in order to 
carry off ſupplies for their own ſubſiſtence, and to lay 
waſte: the wealth of their former tyrants... It is in vain 
that the troops are kept continually upon the watch to 
check or to ſurprize ſo dangerous an enemy, By means of 
private information, they contrive to eſcape every ſnare, 
And direct their march to thoſe parts which happen to be 
left defenceleſs. Conventions and treaties are no ſecurity 


Reaſons Againſt their attacks. 
os og Ir depends, however, upon the rating — moder- 


ought to tion of theſe very republicans, who have rendered the load 
ſecure the 


poſſeſſion of ſervitude ſo oppreſſive to the negroes, to prevent a ge- 
of their neral revolution, of which they would be the firſt victims. 


colonies, 


and to ca. They have already been guilty of great overſights. They 
courage the have not given to their American ſettlements, that at- 
r of tention they deſerved, although they have met with ſtrokes 
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is ſevere, and ſo — each,guhr; 15.20 5 
ought to have opened their eyes. If they bad not been 5 
blinded by the rapidity of their ſucceſs, they would have Tt 

di ſeouered the beginning of their ruin in the Joſs:of Bra- 

5 zil. Stript of that vaſt acquiſition, which in their hands 

e might have become the firſt colony of the univerſe, and 

» might have atoned for the weakneſs or inſufficiency. of 

x their territory in Europe, they ſaw themſelves reduced to 

ce the condition they were in before they had made this con- 

on - queſt, of being factors for other natiomh; and thus was 

a- _ created, in their maſs of real e en 


vever ſince been filled up. | 
es ene eee 
er, England, were not lefs fatal to the Dutch. From this 


en . time, that iſland ceaſing to be a tributary to the trade of | 
i- the republic, became her rival, and in # ſhort time ac- | : 
ele eee e eee ee eee —ᷓ 
One — . | 
to Hap other nations adopted the poticy of Britain, Hot- 
lay land muſt have ſunk under the ſtroke. Happily for her, 
ain their kings knew not, or cared not, for the proſperity of 
| to their' people. Every government, however, in propor- 
s of tion as it has become more enlightened, has aſſumed to 
are, WW itſelf its own branches of commerce. Each ſtep chat has 
o be been taken for this purpoſe, has been an additional check 
rity upon the Dutch; and we may preſume from the preſent 

ſtate of things, that ſooner or later every people will 
eras eſtabliſh a navigation for themſelves, ſuited to the nature EM 
load of their country, and to the extent of their abilities. To 
ge- this period the courſe of events in all nations ſeems to „ 
tims. tend, and whenſoever it ſhall arrive, the Duteh, who | 
Tbey BW are indebted for their ſucceſs as much to the indolence 
t at. ud ignorance of their neighbours, as to their, own 
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B99 8 experience, will» find. (themſelves: reduced 

eee en 16 une be 194910 0 

I is not cestainly in the: power of human prudenes 

to prevent this reuolution hut thereowas n neceſfity to 

-anticipate-it, 45 the republic bas donc by chooſing to 

interfere as a principal, in the troubles which ſofrequenily 

5 have agitated Europe. be intereſted-.polioy” of our 
ER times would have afforded a ſufficient excuſe for the wars 
* ſhe has commenced or ſuſtained for the ſakeꝰ of her tradt. 
But upon what principle can ſhe juſtify thoſe in which 
ner exorbitant ambition, or ill. ſoundeds apprehenfions, 
have engaged her? She has been obliged to ſupport her- 
ſelf dy immenſe loans: if we ſum up together il the 
debts ſeparately oontracted by the ſtates · general, che pro- 
vinces, and the towns, which ard all equally public debta, 
we ſhall find they amount to two thouſand millions (53 
the intereſt of hich, though reduced / to two and a half 
n. has amaz ingly increaſed; the load of taxes. 
I ſhall leave it to others to examitie Whether theſe taxes 
"hage: been laid on with judgmentyrand collected with due 
economy. It is ſuffcient here to remark, chat they have 
had the effect of increaſing ſo cunſidarably the prices af 
. neceſlaries, and conſequenily that of labour; that the la- 
duſtrious part of the nation have · ſuffered ſeverely fam 
them. The manufactures of waol, filk, gold, ſilver, and 
2 variety of others, have ſunk after. having ſtruggled far 
a long time under the growing weight. of. taxes and ſcar- 
city When the ſpring equinox brings on at the ſame 
times high tides and: the melting of the ſnoui a. country 
is laid under water by the overflowing, of the rivers. No 
ſeoner does the incteaſe of taxes raiſe the price of provi- 
ſions" than che workman, Who pays amore for his daily 
conſumption, without receiving any addition to his wagey, 
et e {0 eee 12974441 1 ANOW 42925215 {orfeled 

. (2) Between 89 and 90 millions ſterling. 
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ſuch as were c enh]ed to any foreign competition - 
Tur huſbandry õſ the republic, if we may be-allowed 
to call t by that name, that is to ſay, the herring 
fiſherppbas ſcarcely ſuffered leſs. This fiſhemy, Which ſor 
along time as entitlrd the gold mine: of the ſtate, on 
account of the number of perſons who derived their ſub- 
ſltante and even grew rich iby its is not only neduced to 
one-half, but the profits of its as, welle as zhoſe-of the 
whale-bfhery,, are dwindled. by degrees to nothing. Nor 


is it by advnnoes of caſh, that thoſe who ſupport theſe 


tuo fiheries, embarł in the undertaking. The partner- 
ſhips conſiſt of merchants, who furniſn the bottoms, the 
ngging. the utenſils, and the ſtores. Their profit con- 


| Th vent. of theſe ſeyeral; merchan- 


diſcs t they ate paid for them out of the produee of the 
fiſhery; which ſeldom yields more than is ſufficient to de- 
fraxcits.expences.' The impoſſfibility there is in Holland 
of employing their numerous capitals to better advantage, 


has been the only cauſe of preſerying the ———— 


ancient ſource of the public proſperity. + 27 1 
uz 1execflive) taxes, which have err, the manu- 
futures of the republic, and reduced the profits of their 


fte ties / ſo lowz has greatly... confined. their navigation. 


The Mutch have the materials for building at the firſt 
hand. They ſeldom croſs the ſea without a cargo. They 


lie With the! ſtricteſt ſobriety. The lightneſs of their 


ſips in working, is a great lavingi in the numbers of their 


ere ws · and theſe crews are eaſily formed, and always kept 


in me greateſt pexſection, and at a ſmall expence, from the 
wultitude of: ſailors ſwarming in à country which conſiſts 


ol nothing elſe but ſea and ſhore. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe advantages, which are further increaſed by the low: 
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ſorſakes the manufacture and-*wotkfhop.. Holland has B AN K 
not preſerved any of its internal eerst, b ER, 
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| 200 Krate of money, they have been forced to ſhare the carry. 
IH ing trade of Europe with Sweden, Denmark, and eſpe. 
cially” the Hamburghers, with whom the neceſſary re. 


quiſites for N e — the I 
ks ar 136151 a n t6114+ 5 44 
Wirn the freights have diminiſhed the 3 
ce to de ſent to the United Provinces. When 
Holland was become a great ſtaple, merchandiſe was 
ſent thither from all parts, as to the market, where the ſale 
of them was moſt ready, ſure, and advantageous. Foreign 
merchants were the more ready oſtentimes to ſend them 
| thithery"as they obtained at an eaſy rate credit to the 
amount of two-thirds, or even three-fourths, of the/va- 
mme of "their goods. This management inſured to the 
Putch the double advantage, of employing their capital 
without riſque, and gaining commiſſion' beſides. The 


gains of commeree were at that time ſo conſiderable, 


mat they could eaſily bear theſe charges: they are now 
ſo greatly leſſened, ſince experience has multiplied the 
number of adventurers, that the ſeller is obliged to con- 
duct his commodity himſelf to the conſumer, without 
the intervention of any agent. But if upan-certainocca- 
ons an agent ruſt be employed, they will prefer, catirii 
paribus; Hamburgb, where commodities pay a duty only 
_ of one per cent. for import and deen, * en 
where they pay five. 

Tux republic hath loſt likewife onde Wb 
which ſhe had in a manner monopolized formerly. k 
| was in her ports that all the nations of Europe uſed to 
inſure their freights, to the great profit of the inſurers, 
. who by dividing and multiplying their riſques, ſeldom 
| failed of enriching themſelves. In proportion as the 
ſpirit of inquiry introduced itſelf into all our ideas, whe- 
vs of oy or Ren the TORY of theſe ſpecu- 
10 lan 54 ed lations 
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hien became univerſally known. 6 BOOK 


familiar, and general ; and What een. gained by 


| it, was of couxſe loſt to Holland. AWE nin 3 


' Faom cheſe eee eee ks a the 
branches of commerce the republic was in poſſeſſion of, 


have been very greatly: diminiſned. Perhaps the greater 
part of them would have been (annihilated; if the extent 


of der credit, and her extraordinary cxcotomy; had not 
enabled her to be ſatisfied with a profit of no mote than 
tee per cent. which we look upon to be the value of 


the product upon all her trade. The deficiency has been 


made up to them by veſting their money in the Engliſh, 


Freach, Auſtrian, Saxon; Daniſh, and even Rufflan funds, 


the amount of which upon the whole, is eee 
hundred millions of livres (1). b 


Feswenxly the ſtate made this branch of commerce 


unlawful, which is now become the moſt conſiderable of 
any. Had the Jaw been obſerved, the ſums they have 


5 kent to foreigners would have lain unemployed at home; 


their capitals for the ufe of trade being already ſo large, 
that the teaft addition 1o them, fo far from giving an ad- 


vantage, would berote detrimental, by making the 
amount too great for uſe. The ſuperfluity of money 
would immediately have brought the United Provinces to 


that period, in which exceſs of wealth begets poverty. 
Millions of opulent perſons; in the midſt of their plea- 
ſures, would not have had WRIT . 
ſelves._ 

dean abies do mY principal aches 
of che republic. The money ſhe has lent to neighbour- 


ing nations; has procured her un annual balance in her 
favour, by the revenue accraing from it. The credit is 
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BOOK W ſhall notpreſume to determine how long the Dutch 


— continue to enjoy #4: comfortable a ſituation. Ex- 


perience authoriſes us only to declare, that all govern- 


ments, which have unfortupately for he people adopted 


the deteſtable ſyſtem of borrowings) will ſooner or later 
be forced to give it up ; and the abuſe they have made of 


it will moſt probably oblige them to: defraud their-cre- - 


ditors. Whenever the republic ſhall; be reduced to this 
ſtate, her great xeſource will be in agricukure to 
Tuts, though it is capable of improvement 0 


| country. of Breda, Bois · le · Due. Zutphen, and Gueldres, 


gan never become very conſidetable. The territory be- 


longing to the United Provinces. is.ſo. (mall, that it will 
almoſt juſtify the opinion of a ſultan, Who, ſceing with = 
What obſtinacy the Dutch and Spaniards diſputed with 


each other the poſſeſſion of it, declared, if it helonged 


| to him, he would order bis pioneers, to throw it into 1 


ſea. The ſoil, is good for- nothing but ſiſh, which, be- 
fore the Dutch, were the only inhabitants: of it. It bas 


been ſaid with, as much truth as energy, that, the four 


elements were but in embryo there. The produce of the 
lands will never be ſufficient to maintain one fourth part 


of the two millions, that inhabit i it at this time. It cannot, 
therefore, be by her European poſſeſſions, that the republic 
can expect to be preſerved: . . She.may depend with more 
reaſon upon thoſe i in America. b 


Tus countries ſhe holds in that part os 


all of them under the influence of monopolies. Her 


Hands as well as her factories in America, depend upon 
the Weſt-India company, the credit of which, fince the 


loſs of Brazil, has ſunk fo prodigiouſly, 2 ſtock 
ſiells at near ſixty per cent. under par. 


Sun mau, which was taken by ſome tunen mie 
aued out in Zeland, was _ PR the ſtates of that pro- 
vince 
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ROTARY who having fill heir imayi HOOK: 
nation filled: with'the idea of their ancient grandeur,' un- ee 
dertoo without heſitation, the management of that ter - 
ritory! Upon ſerious reflection they found that the ex- 


pence which was neceſſary to put it in a ſtate to yield them 
any cr be was far too great for their exhauſted fi- 
nance.” They gave up a third of their property to the 
city of 1 and another third to an opulent indivi- 
dual of the name of Daarſſens. The two other colonies 
on the continent are like wiſe under the controul of 
tading companies, to which they owe their foundation, 
Nor one of theſe ſocieties is in poſſeſſion of a 


bagle dub, nor earries on any ſort of trade. The navi- 


ation to the Amerigan ſettlements is equally open to 
ny member of the community, under this whimſical ' 
and oppreſſi ve condition, however, that every ſhip bound 
for Surinam and Berbice, ſhall fail from Amſterdam ; 
and thoſe for Eſſequebẽ from Zeland, and that they ſhall 
return to the ſame ports from which they ſailed. The 
buſineſs of the companies is confined to the government 
and the Yefence of the territories ſubmitted to their juriſ- 
diffi6n;” and to enable them to ſupport theſe expences, 
1 wen een Thank to impoſe taxes of dint 
kinds. 8 1 
Al.. e A into the nk or ex- 
ported from them, pay large duties. Slaves, on their 
arrival, are ſubject to much larger. There i is a poll-tax 


upon blacks and whites from the age of three years. 
None but foreigners are exempted from this ſhameful 
tribiite} and this exemption is not taken off but by a 


refidence' of more than ten years. When an eſtate is 
transferred, both the ſeller and the purchaſer are ſubje&t 
to 4 cortfiderable fine. Every manufacturer, be his in- 
duſtry ever fo great, is obliged to give in àn account ef 

| | | his 
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* r — inpoſt is regulated agreeable 


are defrayed; the nee ofthe revenue, which the 


xweaknefs or corruption. of the ſovereign power has ſuffered 
ts become t00-exorbitant; is divided among er 


IR F449 K" ee ! 


Ex wiſe government has diſcovered the il _ 
of leaving their American poſſeſſions in the hands of par- 
ticular ſocieties, whoſe private intereſts do not always 
evineide with that of the public. They have conſidered 
their ſubjects in the new world as having an equal right 
with thoſe of the old to be governed not by partial but 
dy general laws. They have been of opinion, chat their 
colonies would make a more rapid progreſs under the 
immediate protection of the ſtate, than under chat of x 
middlev agent. The event has demomſtrated more or lefs 


in all caſes the juſtneſs of cheſe reflections. Holland is 


the only power which has not adopted ſo ſimple and ra- 
tional a plan; though every eireumſtunce cohcurred to 
make: it more neceſſary to her than to other ſtates 
Hex ſettlements are without any defence againſt ene- 
mies, which either ambition or revenge may raiſe up 
againſt her; and are in continual danger of inſurrection 
from the cruelty with which the ſlaves are treated. Their 
productions, all of which ought to be carried home to 
the metropolis, are every day ſmuggled” into foreign co- 
lonies in North-America. The diſinelination; which x 
people merely commercial naturally have to the improve- 
ment of land is ſtrengthened im the eolonies by the abuſes 
inſeparable from the form of government eſtabliſhes there. 
The means of creating a new order of things in them 
ate not within the reach of the authority, protection, or 
e of a hg ier. Reyolutions of ſuch mag- 
| nitude 
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perintendance- of the ſtate, 2 | 


Ip the republic adopts the reſolution, which her deareſt 
intereſts require, ſhe will ceaſe to depend ſolely for her 
exiſtence upon a precarious induſtry, ſome: branches of _ 
which ſhe is every day loſing, and which, ſooner or later, 
ſhe will Joſe entirely, Her colonies, which comprehend 
every advantage, that a mercantile and landed nation can 
deſire, will furniſh productions, the whole | profits and 
property of which will center in her. By her territorial 
acquiſitions ſhe will be enabled in every market to rival 


. thoſe nations, whoſe commodities: ſhe formerly ſerved 


only to convey. In a word, Holland will ceaſe to be a 
warchouſe, and become a nation. She will find in Ame- 
fica. that confiſtence, which Europe has denied her. It 
remains to ſee, if Denmark, the only northern power, 
that has extended its trade and ſovereignty into the new. 
world has any reaſonable eee en bee. r 
of agrandizing itſelf by them. 


Denmark and Norway, which are at TOY united Daniſh ſet- 


under the fame government, formed in the eighth centu- Se ment at 


St Th 
ry two different ſtates. While the former ſignalized it- mas, St 


at by the conqueſt ef England, and other bold enter- Pant: and 
priſes, the latter peopled the Orcades, Fero and Iceland. | 
Urged. by that reſtleſs ſpirit, which had always actuated 
their; anceſtors, the - Scandinavians, this active nation fo 
early as the ninth century formed an eftabliſhment in 
Greenland, which country there is good reaſon to ſup- 
pole,, is attached to the American continent. It is even 


thought, notwithſtanding the darkneſs: which prevails 


over all the hiſtorical records of the north, that there are 
ſufficient traces to induce u belief, that their navigators 
in the eleventh century were hardy enough to penetrate 
a far as the coaſts of AIDE: Macs Newfoundland, and 


that 


- 
* 
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v0 U bat they left ſome 'ſmall colonies on them. Hence it h 


XII. 
— 


probable that the Norwegians have a right to diſpute wih 
Columbus the glory of having diſcovered the new world; 


atleaſt, if thofe may. be —— 


the government oppoſed to its navigation; the ſtate of 


' who were there without knowing it. 1718 
Tut wars which Norway had Fa un the tiew 
it became” united to Denmark j the difficulties, which 


oblivion and ĩnaction into which this enterpriſing nation 
ſell, not only loſt it its colonies! in Greenland; but alſo 


- whatever dne, eee PR it mn RO | 


the coaſts of America. 

Ir was not till more 8 after de Gd 
navigator had begun the conqueſt of that part of the 
world under the Spaniſh banner, that the Danes and 


| Norwegians, who were then become one nation, 'caſt 
| their eyes upon that hemiſphere, which was nearer to them 


ever, to make their way into it by the ſhorteſt courſe, and 
therefore in 1619 ſent captain Munk to find out a paſlage 


than to any of- thoſe nations, who had already poſſeſſed 
themſelves of different parts of it. They choſe, how- 


by the north-weſt into the pacific ocean. His expedition 


was Rtended with as little ſucceſs as thoſe r * 


navigators, both before and after him. 
IT may be preſumed, that'a diſappointment 15 452 


firſt attempt would not entirely have diſguſteq the Danes; 
and that they would have continued their American ex 


| peditions till they had ſucceeded in forming ſome ſettle- 


ments, that might have rewarded them for their trouble. 


If they loſt ſight of thoſe diſtant regions, it was, be- 


cauſe they were forced to it by wars in Europe, | which 


their imprudence as' well as their weakneſs had brought 


upon them. Succeſſive loſſes reduced them to a deſpe- 


rate ſtate, from which they 88 never have recovered, 
had 


rern nn . 
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ye ptobe the wounds of the tate Like, all- other 
Gothic gouatnmente, it was divided between an elective 
chief, the, nobility or, ſenate, and the commons. The 
king.evjoyed. n Qther; pte / eminęnce than that of pre- 
dänn commandiag the army. In te 
integral batween, the Diete, ithe-goverament-was in the Fe 
hands-of the ſenate : but all great affnim. were referred, to 
doe Diets temſelves, which; were campaſed af the.cler- 
gy ngbilitys and Fommanalty. wp) nog 2 

Tuouo this eonſtitution is formed upon the made! 1 
of liberty, no country as leſs free than that of Den- | 
mark IT ho gjergy- had Carfeited theis-inflaence from the 
time Af the te formation. The burgeſſes had not yet ac- 
quad Walch a ſufficient ta make them conſiderable. 
Theſe m orders mere oyerwbelmed by that of the no- 
dilita which was: Gill influenced byntbe original feudal 
ſpirite cthat : reduces evꝭ,́éẽ thing to force. The critical 
ltuation, of the; affairs. of Denmark did not inſpire; this 
body of men with that juſtice or maderatian, Which the 


———— 


mitances. gf, che time ed, Loy. fte vo 
ber; e n to. che public, xpences,. and 
Ts. by is. mak exalperated. the members of. the Diet. 4 
ins. I Tete in fer enceſt of beit. teſentment inveſted the king 5 
Able. vid ag abieſute, unlimited. power; and the nobles, who | 


had driven. them to. this cb el deſperation, found Heme 
cn Mes obliged. tofollow, their example... . | | 
bucht Arras chis revolution, the moſt imprudent, Boy the 
eſpe⸗ voſt ſingular that ever occurred in the annals of hiſtory, 
ered, Ide Danes fell into a e To thoſe great convul- 
had Vor. us. 1 ſions, 


„ . 
| 2:2.0:Kſnog which. are-vcpalioned by? the. Slant of impar 


ne the- delnſee tranquillity; of fami- 
- tude, & nation. which had filed. the feene for ſeyeral 
ages, appeared no more on the theatre of the-world, la 
1675 ig jaſt taconered/ fo, far from; the; trance, into which 
the acceſs of :deſpatiſas had thrown, ity 26,40 look. abroad 
e ee ee dares. Kang hoon 
. the name of dt. Thomas. en LB e it 
Tuts iflandy the -fartheſt. of the. @ueſtbom monk 
dhe wut, was totally uninhabited, hu the Danes un- 
dertook to form ſetihe ment apon· it. They were at firſt 
oppoſed by the Engliſh, under prete net that: ſome emi- 
grants of chat nativn kad formerly, beam 0 chehr it. 
The Britiſh miniſtry ſtopt. the progreſs of this inter- 
renceg and the colony were left; to form; plantations of 
ſugat, ſuch as a ſandy ſoil of no greates extant than five 
leagues in length, ow Mabe: in breatth would 
admit of. Lat nn ene Nag a e 
80 eee never have tem any im. 
portance to the iſland of St. Thomas; ut the ſea ha 
| hellowed' out frem its eeaſt an excellent harbour, in 
vwbich fifty ſhips may ride with ſeeurity. 80 · fignal an 
\Buees- 
©  . nieers, who were deſtrouùs of etempting their booty fromthe 
duties they were ſubje@40 pay-in-the-ſettieoents belongs 
ig te their; own nations. | Whenever! they! had "taken 
their- prizes in the lower latitudes, from which: they 
could not make the windward iſlands, they put into chat 
of St. Thomas to diſpoſt of them. Ix was alfs-the afy- 
lum of all merehant ſfips which ſrequemted it as a neural 
port in time of war., Iv was the mat, chere the neigh/ 
bouring colonies. bartared their, reſpettive cmmodities, 
- which, they could not do elſewhere with ſo much calc 
and a It was the port from: which they W 


6 
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vein kurt xd! weer uwun 


— re 
mde with the Spaniſh coafts, in return for which 'they 
brodghe back conſiderable quantities of metal and — 
chaddiles' of great - value. In 4 werd, Se. Thos I 
vmalirket df very great oonſequeno ir! | 
Dammann; however, reaped no advintage flow wid 
pid! been, The perbns, who entlched' dem- 
chreug were foteigiers, who eutrivi their weulth to other 
anions,” The merropolis had nd other communication 
whis its colony thin by n fingle'fhip fear our unniually th 
Alea 65 Purchufe faves,” Which bemg feld in America, 
vi ap returned tothe laden with che productiom. of that 
tüser y. In 171, their trafic increhfsd by the eating 
of 8 iſland ef Bt Jehn, ' which iv athavent 66 Sei 
Thomas, bot not daf ſb large. © Theſe fender begins 


Bourriquen, where eee eee . 
nd wash b. E 
Eee has à 3 number of hills; — 
rr The foi] 
of the. plains, and vallies, - which, run between them, 
ſems.. to. be very fruitful 3 and ig watered by a number 


Nature, at the ſame. time that ſhe has. denied it a har- 
bour,. has made it amends by a multitude of the fineſt 
bays, that can be conceived, One can (carce fiir a ſtep 
vitdout finding ſome remains of plantations, rows of 


dpenlards of Porto-Rico, who are nat I 
than five of fox: leagues; had formerly ſettled: there. 


| wit without inhabitants, began is raiſe ſvine plantations 
- Ws towards the end of the laſt century ; but they had = 
| T 2 not > 


of rings the prater of which. is ſaid to be excellent, 


atige and lemon trees, which make- it evident, that he 


OY 
Ef 


kigs woul@ habe requires the additietr of Crab Nandg ot = 
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HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENTS AD TRADE 


t Sede te ip ihrs foult-6E /chbde/Lilidud „epd 


© by the Spaniafds, who murdered all the men, 


and carried off the women and children to Porto- Rien 
This. accident did not deter the Danes from making ſome 


attempts to ſettle there in 1717 But the ſubjecls of 


Great - Britain reclaiming their ancient rights, ſent ili. 
ther ſome adventurers, who were at firſt plundered; and 
ſoon after driven off by the Spaniards. 5+ The jealouſy, a 


| theſe American tyrants extends, even to the prohibiting d 
| Glhing boats, to approach any ſhore;-where they haue a 
right of poſſeſſion, though they do not enerciſe it. To 
idle to proſecute cultivation, too ſuſpicious to admit in- 


duſtrious neighbours, they condemn the Crab iſland to. 
eternal ſolitude ; they will neither inhabit it themſelves, 
nor ſuffer any other nation to inhabit it. Such an-exct- 


tion; of excluſiye ſovereignty, has obliged Denmark to 
give up this iſland for that of Santa Crcun 


Santa Cruz had a better title to become an object of 


national ambition. It ie eightcen leagues an length, and 


from three to four in breadth. In 1643 it was inhabjted 
by Dutch and Englim. Their rivälfhip in trade foon 
made them enemies to ench other“ In 1646, after at 


obſtinate and bloody engagement the Dutch were beat, 


and obliged*to'quit '# ſpot upon which” they had formed 
great expectations Phe conquerers were employed in 
ſecufing the conſequences of their victory; when in 
1650, they were attacked and driven out in their turn by 
twelve hundred Spaniards, brought over «hither in fire 
ſhips. 'T he triumph of theſe laſted but a few months. The 


remains of that numerous body, which were left for the 
defence of the iſland; ſurrendered- without reſiſtance to 1 
hundred and ſixty French, who had embarked from d. 


Chriſtopher's to make a maſters of the iſland. 
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Fasst neu inhabitants Joſt no time to make them-BOO x. 


ſelves acquainted: with a country, ſo much in requeſt; In 
:ſoil;-in- other reſpets- excellent, they found only one 
wer of a moderate fige, which gliding gently almoſt on 
»leveli with ſea, rough a flat country; furniſhed only 


1bfackiſh waer Two or three ſprings, which they 


md in we inner moll parts of ahe illand; mode bur! fee-": 
bie amends for this defect. The ponds were for the moſt - 


pan dry. The conſtruction of reſervoirs required time. 
Nor vas che climate more invjting ta the new inhabi- 


tits. + The iſland being flat, and covered with old trees, 


ſeueely afforded un opportunity for the winds to carry off 
the poiſonous vapours, with which its moraſſes' clogged: 


th&utmoſphere! -'There was but one remedy for this in- 


comenienee; which vas to burn the woods: The French 


ſet fre to them without delay; and'petting on board their 
ſhips, became ſpectators from the ſea for ſeveral months 
ol the conflagration they had raiſed in the iſland-. As 


bon e were ee men on ore 


7 RRR 75; Fin 


Eher found the dell fertilebejond belle. e 
cotton, arnotto, indigo, and ſugary flouriſhed equally 


in it. So rapid was the progreſs of 'this colony, that in 
deyem years from its commencement, there were upon 


it eight hundred and twenty-two White perſons, with 2 
proportionable number of ſlaves It was riſing by haſty 
ſtrides to a degree of proſperity, which would have 
eclipſed the moſt flouriſhing ſettlements of the French 
nation, when ſuch obſtacles wete thrown in the way of 


its activity as made its motions retrograde. Its decay 


was as ſudden as its riſe, In 1696 there were no more 


than one hundred and forty-ſeven men, with their wives 
and sr — 1 hundred 9 rr blacks 


53 remaining; 


* 
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is always governed. in. its, deciſions by the mot 


ceaprehenſive vice of profpund policy, have ſuppoſed, 
that the nagleR of Santa Cruz, was the keſult ef & de- 
termination to ahandon the ſmall iflands, in order to units 
all-the Arevgth, induftzy, and population in the large 
ones: but this is 8 miſtaken notion. - The reſolution did 


_ nat take its riſe from the court, but from the farmers. of 


the revenues, wha found, that the contraband trade of 


Saate Crus with 51. Thomas, was. detristental to their 
| intereſſs. The ſpinit of Gnagce has in all times. been in- 
Jurte to commerce 3 it has deſtreyed the womb in Which 


| 42 — Santa Cruz continued without inhabitzats 


without cultivation till 1733, when. it was . by | 
France to, Denmark for 738,000, lives (r). 


- Tx northern power ſeemad likely: to 0 8 


10 America, | Unfortunately ſhe laid her plantations un · 
der the yoke of excluſive privileges. Induſtrious people 


of. all -ſefts, particzlarly Moravian, trove; in vain to 


overcome this great difficulty, Many attempts were made 
to reconcile. the iatereſts of the coloniſts and their op“ 


greſſors, but without ſucceſs, Phe two parties kept up 
a continual, fhruggle of animoſity, not of induſtry. A 
length the government, with à moderation not to be & 
peQed ſrom its conſtitution, purchaſed in 17:54 tho pri- 
wileges and effects of the company. The price was fixed 
at, 9, o00 liyres (4), part of which, was paid down, 
and the remainder in hills upon the treaſury, bearing in- 
tereſt. . From. this time the navigation to the iands wa 


! che lubjedls of the Danifh.dominione, 


Tut 
; tra, a ase! terlng. & Abou 5588 tering, 
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the advatitafe which this atrangement 


merchandife, in mort, whatever they could Graw from 
the rt hand, und put on board Dafſiſh veſſels were to 


de pped from the metropolis pres of all daties'y but for 
Al eanuſactures that did dt fall under theſe deſchiqnions, 5 
thiy demanlürd u cax ef four per c. Mn iinports d 


the colotiies paid five'per cefit. ind al exports,” fix. Of 
AmericanptodaQions, whit was eonfuttied m he me- 
nupclis, had two and a half per cent. — m_ 


| what was; oamied to foreigti markets had 
Ar de ume time that che trade to xbb ne * 


yered its Matural independence, at the expente of theſe 
burchenſoms reſtticrons, that to Africa; which is the baſis 
of it; was likewite land oben. The gewerhmewt bad 
abdye 4 century deſore-purchafed of the king or Aquamibou, 


the two forts af Fredericſburg and Chriftianifbargyſtunted 
dn the Gold Coxft at a fall -Uftatice from each ether. 
Tue company, in virtue of Its charter, had the file po- 


kenn of thim and exerciſed its privileges wifk thut bar- 
bürlty, N which the politeſt European nations baꝰe ſet 
the example in theſe devoted elittates. DOly one of its 


agents had the reſolation to Rnounce ue eracditive, 
which euſtom had given a fanction to. 80 great w he 
repetition of his hümanfty, and the cbjndeneè repgſed * 


in his probity, that the blacks' would come from the di- 


Rance of à hundred leagues to ſee him. The forereign 
of a diſtant country" ſent his daughter te Wim nn pre- 
ſents of gold and ſlaves, that Schildetop (for {6 th Eu- 
topeim, thus revered through all the, coaſts ef Nigritia, | 


was calle) right give him à gratidſon. O virtue fin 


doſt thou exiſt in the ſouls of theſe wretched beings, con- 
demned e or groan benen rhe yoke 
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Would Gttieriwiſe + 
ſave" protficed.” adeed the natffohal presuktibne "and | 


9 wei e hex, yet bays hearts ſuſceptible 
he foft- impreſfons of, humanity. and . beneficence | 
OW 15 and virtuous'Dane |, What monarch ever received 
; pure, ſo glorious 3 homage,, as thy nation has ſeen 
| thee enjoy? And where? Upon 3 ſea, upon a continent 
5 | Yegraded for ever by an infamous traſſic, of men ex- 
| changed for arms, and, children. ſold by their parents, of 
crimes and; misſortupes, carried on through two cen- 
turles. We cannot ſufficiently lament ſuch Bunt. ws 
if wo could, our lamentations would be uſeleſs. ., 
+ Tax;;excluſive privilege bf purchaſing: negroes, Pa 
Hojnever;, We in Denmark as in other ates, 


to buy men in Affica. They pay only eighteen livres () 


| thouſand ſlaves, including all ages and each ſex, are em; 
ployed already in their plantations, on which a poll- tax 

is laid of four livres ten fals;{#). The produce of their 
d these hundred tons burthen. The plantations, which 
pay to the treaſury an annual rent of nine livres (uw) for 
every. thouſand feet ſquare, furniſh to the mother coun· 

try a little coffee and; ginger ; ſome wood for inlaying; 

| eicht hundred-bales/of- cotton, which are chiefly carried 

to foreign, markets, and fourteen. millions weight of raw 


ſugar, ſour - fiſths of which are conſumed in the metro- 


polis, and the reſt is ſold in the Baltic, or introduced into 
Germany by the way of Altena. Santa Cruz, though 


the moſt modern of all the Daniſh ſetlemency ene 
| fiue- ſeventha of this produce. TRIS 


Tus iſland. is divided into r a fey 
plantations by lines, arg en n other at right 
e eie ee £& REA "x5 apglet, 


| 


2 All the ſubjects of. this. commercial nation are permitted \ 


..1 - ßbead for every; one they carry into America; Thirty 


Between fiſte eek 
=; About four hinge. Ts cgh filliogs | 
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angles. | Each plantation contains one hundred and OWE | 
antes, of forty thouſand ſquare feet each; bo thatit may A, 
gecupy. a ſpace of twelve hundred common feet 8 
by eight hundred in breadth. "Two-thirds of. this tract 
are fit for: the- growth of ſugar, and the propeietor may | 
occupy: fourſcore acres, at a time, each of which will 5 
yield, one year with another, ſixteen quintals of ſugar 
vithout reckoning the molaſſes. The remainder may be : 
employed in other cultivations lefs lucratiye. When the 
Hand: comes to be entirely cleared, ſome towns may be 
huile upon it;; at preſent it has only the village ol Chri- 
ſlanſtadt, built under W which ae the, grinds 
| pal, harbour. 

+ Danmark 8 be . t * . which Reaſons 
begin, to flow. from her colonies, do not belong entirely why Den- 
to berſelf, A great part goes to the Engliſh and, Dutch, ougbt © 
who, without living upon the. illands, have ſormed he pproprinte 
belt plantatjons in them. „Ney England ſupplies chern the pro. 
vith vod, cattle, and meal, and receives, in exchange 3 

molaſſes and other commodities, They are obliged like- 
wiſe to import their wines, linens, and ſilks. Even In- 
dia is concerned i in this trade. Upon a ſtrict caleulation, 25 

perhaps, it might appear, that what remains to the —_ 
prietars, af ter the commiſſion, freight, and dutics ate 
Raid, is a very inſignificant. ſhare. | The ſituation of Den: | 
mark does not admit of her looking with indifference 
upon ſuch a diſadvantage. Every thing conſpires to in- 
duce her ta take proper meaſures, for ſecuring” oe herſelf 
the entire profits of her American poſſeſſions. B 
| Tas Daniſh territories in Europe were rely; inde- 
pendent of each other. Revolutions of a ſingular na- 
ture hate united them into one kingdom. In the center 
of this (heterogeneous compoſition are ſome iſlands, the 


Faced, of which is called Zealand, I has ag excel- 
we lent 


m_ 
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27 e ode my ke x perpetual Aruy ole | 
: and the fea, ſo-well ſuftaini on each part, that the ſuc- 
| = bas always been equal. The inhabitants of ſuch a 


ane inven ue ne 


lemt port, which eee Sata iy fo 4 uche 
1 town; it became à place of importunet in the 
D in the fifteenth, the capital of the kin 

uu Minde the fire in 1728, Wich ebnfumed ftrteen hun- 
red and fifty houſes,” a hahdſome city. To the fouth of 
theſe Iands is that long and narrow peuinfula, which the 
ancients culled the Cimbriam Cherſonefus, Jutkand, Stef. 
wick and Holſtein, the moſt important” and extenſive 


parts bf chis peninſula "have" been fucceffively added o 


the Daniſh 'dothihitons. They have been more or leß 
| Nourlſhing, in proportion as they have felt the effects of 
the Uſted temper of the ocean, which Tometimes fe- 


tires from their coalts, and ſoinetimes*overwhetms them. 


In theſe countries, as well 28 in thoſe of Oldenbu h 
and Delmenhorſt,” which ate fubject to the” kate pow 


= 


ert the inhabitant 


country will be free from the "moment they feel chat th 4 


ite hot lw. "Mariners, iſfanders, and nidutratvers, 


= dong remain under the di iſgrace of ſervitude.” 
Neon is Norway, Which conſtitutes part of ihe Danith 


| dominions, more adapted to ſervitude, It is covered with 


| on 23 an iſland, and which geographers conſider as unit- 


ſtones or rocks, and interſeQed by chains of barren moun- 
tains. _ Lapland contains "only. a few wild People, either 
ſettled upon the {6a-coaſts, for the ſake of fiſhing, or 

wandering: through Fightful deſerts, and ſubſifting by | the 
miſerable country, Which has been 1 over- 
turned by voleanos and earthquakes, and conceals with- 
In its bowels a quantity | of combuſtible matter, which in 
an inſtant may reduce it to a heap of aſhes. With re- 
Tpet to Greenland, which the common people look up- 
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nally covered with ſnow.. If ever aaf 1 
become populous, they would vbe i 113 


other, and of the kiag f — 
at preſent that he rules over: heir wilt in 
cauſe ho call e Webb bing WIE | * 8 
wing of the matter: 1 
Tus climate of the: Daniſh Sands ig! Eurepe id 41 fa 
| ſeveey as might de conjeftured fram the lativude.they lie 
in. Ie the navigation oſ the gulf, which arrow 
| ———— it it voto diuch by ice. 
formed there, as/by what is driven thithbr by; the winde, 
d by degrees colledis int a maſs; All the piovinces 
which m part of the German continent except Jut- 
land, ipartake of the German temperature, The cold is 
very modorate even on the coaſte of Norway, Ir:raing 
there:often-duzing the winter; and the pott o Berghen 
4 is ſcarcely once cloſed by ice, white that of :Aaniterdam, 
Lubec, and Hamburgh, ib fliut up ten times in the 
0 courſe of the year. It is crue, that dis advantage: ig 
* dearly purchaſed by thick and perpetual ſogt, which 
"7 mae Denmark a diſagrerable and melanchaly | — 
and. its inhabitants gioomy andlow-fpirite& -:-(/ » 
M Tus population of: this empise e ee 
5 its extent. In the earlier ages it was ruined by conti- 
* mal emigrations, The piratical enterpriſes, which ſuc- 
ceeded to theſe, kept their numbers from. increasing; 
7 and a totab want of order and government put it it out of 
: 1 their power to remedy evils. of ſuch. magnitude. and im- 
un nee. The double. tyranny, of dhe pringe over, one 
1 2 order of his ſubjefts, who fancy themſelves ta, be. free, 
2 2 under the title of nobles, and of the nobility over a2 
deaple —_ deprived of 1255 3 even the 


1 ; "hope 
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gether 'make/the deaths i in 1771 amount onh to 5571253 
ſs that upun che calculatioh of thirty-ewo living to one 
dead perſum the whole teten does not 
amount to tore than 1,564, 000. wot) Ann 147 MEI oe 
4» TvpuvenpinT!'of many other ate, the SAN 

impoſts i is a great obſtacle to their pro „ Mhere are 
fixed t: tanes puyable on/land;{arbittary'qnes- collected by 
way of” capitation, and day ones levied on conſumption. 
This oppreſſion is the more unjuſt, as the crown) poſleſſes 
a very conſiderable domain, and has likewiſe à certain 
reſdurce ili che fflaits of the ſound. Six thouſand nine 
nundred and thitty ſhips, which, if we may judge from 
the accounts of the yeat 1768, annually paſy i ten 
of the Baltic, pay at the entrance of that ſea about one 
per cert; upon all / the commodities they are laden with, 
This ſpecies of tribute, which though difficult ta raiſe, 
brings into the ſtate two millions, ſive hundred thouſand 
liutes, (ais received in the bay of Elfinoor; under the 


guns of the caſtle of Cronenburg. It is aſtoniſhing, 


that the. ſituatĩon of this bay and that of Copenhagen, 
ſhould npt have ſuggeſted the idea of forming a ſtaple 
here, where all the commercial nations of the north and 
ſouth migh meet and exchange the F ther 
elimates and their induſtry. 1 lige 949: $197" 
Wir the funds ariſing from tributes; geniigt cuſ⸗ 
; "toms, "and foreign ſubſidies, this ſtate maintains an army 
"of twenty fe thouſand men, which i is compoſed entirely 
of foreigners, and paſſes for the very worſt militia in 
Europe. On the other band, its fleet is in the higheſt 
reputation. It conſiſts of thirty-two ſhips of the line, 
| hfteerN or fixteen Signs 11 ſome + pulleys, the uſe of 

which, 
60 Near 120,00 as 


All the Riates/vf Deitmark;'excepting Iceland, taken to- 


wr - % 
" 


"=, $—_ 
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which, though wiſely. prohibited in other parts, caunot i 9 * 
be avoided un the coaſts of the Baltie, dich are for the 
moſt part-inseceſſible-io veſſels of other kind. |Twenty- 


four thouſand regiſtered ſeamen, moſdof whom are conti- 
nually employed, form a oertain ts 
To their military expences, the government has of 
yen added others for the encouragement of — 1 
tures: and arts. If we add to theſe; four millions of 


: livtes, ()) for the neceſſury expences and amuſemeyts of 


the court, and about the ſame ſum for the intereſt of the 


national debt, amounting to about ſeventy millions (a). 
We ſhall account for the diſpoſition of about twenty-three 


millions of Heres (a); er n hy revenue! 955 e 
crown. 5 ba 


II it wa witha view gf ſecuring theſe bibs. 


mat che government, in 1736, prohibited the uſe of 
jewels, / and gold and ſilver ſtuffs, we may venture to tay, 


there were plainer and eaſier means to be uſed, for that 
purpoſe. They ſhould have removed a multitude of dif- 
| feulties, which clog the commercial intercourſe of the 


can, and hinder a free communication between the 
ifferent parts of the kingdom. The whale blhery, the 
reenland and Iceland trade, © once reſcued from the bond- 


age of monopolies, and that of the iſlands of Fero given 


up by the king, would have. been purſued with r new zeal. 


bs heir foreign connections would haye received equal im- 


provement if the Barbary company had been ſuppreſt, and 
all the members of the ſtate had been releaſed from the 


obligation, which was impoſed upon them in 1726, to 
buy their Wine, fat, N 7 5 and tobacco, at Copen- 


| hagen. 
— 
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HISTORY! OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


00K Int the preſent! hate 2 
Wa, la tlie provindts on the Gm] man continent, they 


cank of five! or id theuſand begue, three or four 


thouſand: Worſts, ße far cavalry, and ſbene rye, which is 


fold, to the Swedes and Duteh, For ſame years paſt, 
Denmark. bes Senſumed all tho wheat, which, Fionie and 
Allan uſed to expart.to other nations. Thoſe two iſlands, 
as well as Zealand, have; now no other traffic. but. in 
thoſe. magnificent harneſſes, which are purchaſed at fo 
dear a tate, by. all who love fine . horſes... The trade 
of Norway. cankits. of herrings, timber, maſts, tar, and 


ſulphur, and that luxurious down ſo celebrated under the 


name of eider- down. 

| \ We fhall cloſe. here the. te alle, into which i 

5 merce © of Denmark has neceliarily, | led us; and which an are 
ſufcient to, convince that power, that nothing can con- 
teibute fo > auch. to her intereſts as s having the ſole poſleſ- 
fion- and traffic of all the productions of her Americag 


ilands. The 7 more her polletions are limited in the new 


world, the always will be within the torrid Zone, the 


more- attentive ought the to o be, not to let any. of the ad- | 


vantages the might draw from, them 9 ber. In a 
Rate of mgadiocrity, the leaſt 3 ligence is a ttended with 
ſerious conſequences. We th preſently have occaſion 
to obſerve, that nations which are poſleſt even, of exten- 
ſive and} rich territories 1905 not. commit t faolts with | im · 
punity. n: md) | SON - 
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RANGE; ever 908 . faral nana - PRIME 
aſlaſination of the beſt of her kings, had brewda | perpes d. Penn 
tual confuſion,” from the caprices of an intriguing queen, to the | 
tho oppreſſions of a raparious-ſtranger, and the ſcheines lands. 
of a weak-ininded favourite. A deſpotic miniſter hegan 
to enſlave the natives ; hen ſtine of her failom, en- 
eited as much by the deſire of: independunce, 2 by the | 
Alarement of riches, turned fail; towards the Leeward: 
iſlands, in hopes of mabing themſelves maſters of 'the = | 
Spaniſh veſſels that-frequented-thata-ſeas, Their courage 
had been ſucceſsful on many cecabons ; but they were 
at laſt obliged; in ardes to reit, to fetie ſor an aſylum, 
which they found at St. Chriſtopher's, This ifland ap- * „ 
peared to them a proper place for ſecuring; the fucecls of : | 
their expeditions, and they were, therefore; deſirous of | 
procuring a ſettlement upon it» Demambue, their chief, $19 
not only obtained leave to fettle- there, but likewiſe to ET 


extend as far as he would or could, in the great Archi- 


pelago of America. Government 3 for this per- 
15 miſnion 


een NE das ee 
e or encouraging it with any protection, a twen- 
gent eee a wight be 


AY The onions ins Jeet 1696, 1 
\ 2 eee e I was the cuſtom of thoſe 


Gve * ſtate to be intruſted to private hands. This company ob- 
leges. tained the greateſt privileges. The government gave 
them the property of all the iſlands they ſhould cultivite, 

and impomered them to exact a hundred weight of to- 
bacco, or fifty pounds of cotton, of every inhabitant, 

from ſixteen to ſixty years of age. They were likewiſe 

to enjoy an excluſive right of buying and ſelling. A ca- 


A Was never increaſed to three times that an 
* 2 theſe advantages; . 4914 30 15 ety. 12 N 


oy eas... Vet, ſwarms of bold and enterpriſing 
men poured out from'$t. Chriſtopher's, Who hoiſted the 
Fiench flag in the neighbouring iſlands. Had _— 
pany which, excited this ſpiritꝰ f ee cue. 
leges, acted upon a conſiſtant and rational p heb 


diſpoſition. But . unfortunately an inordinate thirſt of 
gain made them: become unjuſt and cruel ; A fate that 
ever did, and ever will attend monopoliaer !:! 
Tux Duich, apprized of this tyranny, came and of- 
i kheÞprodificins: and merchandiſe on far: more: moderate 
terms: and made-propofals:which were readily accepted. 
This laid the foundation of à connection between thoſe 
republicains and the coloniſts, that could never afterwards 


— 


Neun | (050 1,9681. 15%, 


iſh un- times, when trade and navigation were yet in too weak a 


pital of forty-five. thouſand livres (5) only, and which 


Ir ſeemed impaſſible to effect any greater. e — 


muſt ſoan have reaped ſome advantage from this cefiles | 


be. NO and; ie ok Eg not IR fatal to 
27 #3 40} -botiypet eee den ic M8; 
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we company in the new world, Where it pied the 5 f g 
laſe of 'theit eatgoes, but even-/purſued them in 22 


markets in Europe, where the interlopers underſold all 

the produce of the French iſlands.” Diſcouraget by theſe 
Kferve&'difdppointments, the company funk into à total 
ſuaktion; which deptived them of moſt of their emolus = 
wepts, without leſſening any of their expences. In Vain 


ul the goberument remit the ſtipulated "reſerve of the 


twentieth part öf the profit; this indulgence was not 
ſiſicient to reſtore their activity. Some of the ptoprie- 
wos were of opinion that by renbuneing the deſttuctive 
pilnciples which” had been hitherto adopted, they might 
Wt recover the ground they had foſt: but "the greater 
number thought it imprackicable, maugre all their adran· 
tages; © to cope With ſuch, frugal private traders as their 
mals were. This opinion brought on 2 revolution. 
The /eompany; io prevent their total ruin; and chat they 


might not fink under the weight of their engagements, 


put their poſſeſſions up to auction? which” were moſtly | 

bought up by their reſpective governor .. 

AI 1649, Boiſſeret purchaſed, for PR FER thou> 
find livres (e) Guadalupe, Marigalatite, the iſland: called 
ii Saints, and all the effects belonging to the company 

on · theſe ſeveral iſlands : he afterwards parted with half 

in ſavour of Houel his brother-in-law. In 1650, Du- 
perquet paid but ſaxty-thouſand livres a) for Mattinico, 
st, Lucia, Granada, and the Granadines. Seven years 

after; he ſold Granada and the Granadines to Count 

Cerillae, for one third more than he had given ſor his 

whole purehaſe. In 165 % Malta bought St. Chriſto- 

pher's, St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Santa Cruz, and 
Tortuga, for forty: thouſand crowns, (e) which were paid 
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g K chole iſlands. The knights of Malta were to bold chem 

n of the crown, and were pt lowed to intruſt any 
hut a Frenchmao with. the adminiſtration of them. 

Tut new poſſeſſors [enjoyed an unlimited authority, 


and diſpoſed of the lands. All places bath civil and 
military ver in their giſt. They, had the right of par- 


daning*thgſe whom their . deputies condemned. to death; 


In hort, they were ſo) many petty ſovereigns-. Jt. was | 


ratural. to expect that as their domaing were under their 
own inſpeRion, .agricultyre would mabę n rapid progreſs- 
This .copjeQure was in ſome meaſure realiped, natwith- 
ſanding (the conteſts which weze neeeſſarily ſharp aud 
frequent, ppder ſuch maſters. However, this ſecond Nate 
. of the French colonies did not turn qut more beneficial 
to the nation than the Kills The DPytch continued to 
furniſh them with praviſians, and to bring away the pro- 
duce, Which they ſold indiſcriminately to all nations, 


even go chat, which ought 40 have zeaped the ole advan- 


e Ke met i mes in ome proper. + 7 17 
* Tux mother- country {ſuffered confiderably hn this 
evil, and Colbert miſtqok| the means uf redges, That 
great man, who had for ſome time preſided over the finances 
and trade of the kingdom, bad ſet out upon a wrong plan, 
he habit of living wih che ſarmers of the zevenue un- 
der the adminiſtration of Mazarin, had accuſtomed him 
to conſider money, which is but an inftrument of circu- 
lation, as che ſouret of every thing. He imsgined chat ma- 
nufaQures were che readieft way, to draw it from abroad; 
and that in the work - ſuops Ware to he found the beg 
reſources of the ſtate, and in the ctadeſmen the moſt 
uſeful ſubjects of the monarchy. To inereaſe the 
number of theſe men, he thought it heſt to keep the 
neoeſſaries of life at a low price, and to diſcourage 
the A CT of corn. "Thy MPI. of materials 
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FOR objet of his care, and he bent his whole at-B O * 
tention to the munufakturing · of eth 5 ponng __ 
induſtry do agricaltare” became the reigning dees _ 
infortunately this deſtructive Tyftetn fill prevails.” 
Hab Colbert erttertained juſt notions of the e 
went of lands and of the encouragement it requires, and 
| ef the Rberty the huſbandtnan muſt enjoy, he would have 
purſced"in 1664, 4 very different plan from that which 
be adopted. It is well known that he redectned Guadas 
lupe and its dependent ifands for ene hundred and twen- 
Aye thoufand livres 307% Martimeo for forty thouſand , 
c. n;; (2) the Granades for a hundred thouſand livres. 
{b)-and all tie poſfehers of Malta for five hundred 
thouſand Jivves:(i}) 80 far his conduct was deſerving of 
om endation: it was fit he ſhould reſtore 1o my, 
branches'of ſovereiguty to the body of the ſtate. But 
de ought never to have ſubmitted poſſeſſions of ſuch im- 
portande to the oppreſſions of an exchufive company; u 
meaſure proſcribed as much by paſt experience, 'as by 
traſon,”” Ainiftry was probably in hopes thats ſotiety 
into which were to be incorporated thoſe of Aſricuh, 
Capennie; und Nerth-America, and tut little trade ws 
beginning to be carried on upon the coaſts of St. Do- 
wingo, would become an irreſiſtibly permanent power, 
from the great combinations it would have opportunities 
of forming, and the facility it would be ſupplied with 
of tepairing from one quarter, the loſſes it might ſuſtain 
in another. They thought to ſecure the future ſplen- 
dot of the company by lending them the tenth part of the 
mount of their capital, free from intereſt for four years, 
by permitting the exportation of all proviſions duty free 
into their ſettlements, and by prohibiting as much 36 
they could, the competition of the Dutch 
; JJ 2 - ö ls Nor- 


00 5,468), 15. ® S42gol, (b) , (9 27,87. 
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be e theſe 1 the company 


4 XII. fas yer in a fſuriſhing ſtate. . The ertors they fell in- 
e ſeemed to/ingreaſe.jn proportion. io the number of con- 


ceſſions that had: been injudiciouſſy beſtowed upon them. 


The knavety of Their agents, the diſheartened condition 


v7 of the coloniſts, the devaſtatigns of auer with, other - 


* cauſes; concurred, ito, - throw their affairs into the utmolt 
confuſion. Their ruin was adyvaneing. and appeared in. 
N tatable in 1674, when the fate judgedl it proper to pay 
off their debts, which amounted 10 three millions, five 
mundred and twenty-three thouſand livres,(4) and to reim- 
burſe them their capital of one mülion, two .hundre) 


eightyrſeven thouſand; one hundred and;;eighty-five, li 


res- (I) Theſe generous: terms reſtored to the body of 
the; ſtate thoſe valuable poſſeſſions which had been hitber- 


ta as it were alienated from it. The colamies were trul 
French, and all the citizens without diſtinction, welt 


at:liberty to 80 and ſettle * or * 7 80 a communi 
9 cation, with them. 


The 
French 
iſlands re · 


ns were now freed Par the etiaiſdaildier which 
they had ſo long been oppreſſed, and nothing ſeemed cx 


cover their: pable of abating the active ſpirit of labout and-induftry. 


libe 
Obſtaes 


Which im- 


2 


Ahe tranſports of joy this event occaſioned in the iſlands, 
can hardly be expreſſed- Every individual gave à full 
cope to his ambition, and thought himſelf at the eve of 
mak ing an immenſe fortune. If they were deceived in 


theſe? expectations, this cannot be attributed either to 
To their preſumption or their indolence. Their bopes were 


very natural, and their whole conduct was ſuch 
Juſtified and confirmed them. Unfortunately the preju- 


dices of the mother country en 91 N 5 8 
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free matt, and ebefy Nave of either Tex, ſhould" pay 2 
early poll- tax of à hundred weight of tat fügar- In 
vali did they remonſtrate that the condition impoſed 
upon the colonies, to trade only with the mother cu¹⁰e! 
ty was of itſelf a ſufficient hatdſhip, and a reaſonwhy 
they ſhould be exempted from all other taxes. Theſe re- 
ang were not attended to; as they ought · to "Rey 
Whether from neceſſity, or from ignorunee on the 
ps 4 government, thoſe farmers Who 6ught to have: 
been afpſted with lonns without intereſt, or with gra- 
twities,/ ſaw part of their harveſt collected by greedy ta- 
githerers; which, had it been returned into their O.]. n. 
ſtile fields, would gradually babe increaſed their pro- 


Ts CC *s True C43 aye” © a1 $87 & 


Wiutrsr the iſlands were thus ref war of their A 
proviſions; the ſpirit of monopoly was taking effectual 
meaſures in France to reduce the price of what was left 
the: * The privilege of buying them up was limited o 
1 fei ſea ports. This was 'a manifeſt infringement of 
the efſential rights veſted in the other Harbours of the . 
kingdom; but to the colonies: it peoved a very unfortu- 
nate reſtriction, becauſe it n the number of buyers N 
and ſellers on the coaſts. In „ Halt oil on 3 Lan 
To rhis diſadvantage mtb, ee The mi- 
niſtry had endeavoured to exelude all foreign veſſets from 
thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions, and had ſucceeded, becauſe they 
were in earneſt.¶ Theſe navigators obtained from avarice 
the privilege that was denied them by tlie laws. "They 
purchaſed of the Fr rench' merchants paſſes” to go to the 
colonies, where they tobk in their ladings, and "cart 
them ditectly to their own country. This unfair deal. : 
ing might have been puniſhed and ſuppreſſed” in many | 
80 ways, and 1 fixed upon the moſt pernicious, 

| * 309 | 5 


rns r, it was required even in the iſlands, that ene g 
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at home, but. likewiſe at the ports from whence they, had, 
failed. This. reſtraint. neceſſarily brought on a conſide- 
rable expence to, no purpoſe, and could not fail, of en- 
hancing. the price of American commodities. 
Tu ſale of ſugar, the. moſt important of theſs.com- 
- tnoditiea,; ſoon met. with anethet check. The refiners, 
— in,1692,, petitioned that the exportation of. raw. ſugars 
might be prohibited; in which they ſeemed. to, be in- 
fuerced merely by public good: They alledged, chat it 
was. repugnant to all ſound. prigciplesz that, the original; 
Produce ſhould be: ſent, away to. ſupport foreign manu-- 
factures, and that. the ſtate. ſhould voluntarily deprive it- 
| ſelf, of. the profits, of ſa valuable a labour. This plau- 
ſible reaſoning made too much impreſſion upon Colbert; 
and. the,canſequence.of it was ; that the reſining of ſugar 
was kept up at the. ſame exorhitant price, and the art itſelf 
never received, any improvement. This was not ap- 
proved; by the, people who: conſumed: this, article: the 


French ſugar- trade n bp cu ons | 


viſibly. increaſed, . 

Son ot heat licks tas Wee 
dat danse notwithſtanding this. fatal experiment, ſot= 
1 licited leave to fine their own ſugars. They had ſo many 
means of going through this proceſs:at a-trifting; expence, 
that , priference. they. had. loſt in the; foreign. markets, 
This change: was. more than. probable, '}rad; not, every: 

undred weight: of. refined ſugar! they, ſent home, been 
8 a duty of eight Hyres( w) on; entering; the 
kingdom. All they; could do under, the load of, this: 
heayy impoſition; was to, bear ug againſt the. competition 
| * * e 8 The n che reſpec · 
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eue manufactures was alf cbnſumed at home; ant tofeB' C 
fi power elle rither to dete at irene brad ME, 
of trade, cart to dwit tht they Rad deen Kant) of a 
miſtake i in prohibfting che impörtation of raw fogars.” 
- Fro tis period, the colbiites, which ſappiat'tiverty- 
Eel nity weight of ſagur, evtuld not d ſpbſv of it 


a in the” rrivttier-countty, which conſumęũi hut twenty 
millions,” The want of 4 demand made it needkefs'es 
grow any nibre than what was neteſfary, Püts medium 
cold only be" ſettled in proceſs of time; and before th 
Wis effected, the comimodity fan to the loweſt ebb: 
This falt, whit wi FewiG owing to the” negligent | 
manner of refining it, wa fo great, thut raw ſugar, 
which ſold for fourteen or fifteen Hvres,(n)' per hundred, 
it 1682; fetchet ne more than five or fg (o) bt 17133 
Tut lo price of the ſtapſe commodity woultf have - 
wade i it impoflible for the coloniſts to increaſe the number 
or their ſlaves, even if the government by its" procetd- 


iugs Had not contributed to tHis miſchief. The" negro 


trade was always in the hands of excfuſſve compantes, 
who imported but few, on purpoſe to keep up their price. 
We huye good authority to aſſert that im 169g tliere were 
not twenty thouſand” negroes in thoſe numęrbur ſettle- 
ments; and it may ſafely be afflrmed that wok of theſe 
lad Veen brought in by interlopers. Pifty- our ſtiips'of 4 
moderate ſize” were ſufflcient to Wm Scg: the ee 
duce of theſe colonies. +: 


© Tar French iſlands could not but ſink under ſb many 
diſeulties; If tlie inhabitants did not forſake them, and 
carry their induſtry elſewhiere, their perſeveranee muſt be 
attributed to ſome trifling advantages, which ſtilf kept 
them in Hopes of better times. The culture of tobades, 
n mine, cotton we arnotts, was rather encourk 

by Between 314. and 13% (0) Not quite gr, on an average, | 
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Boo Ace wens ee it indirey, by laying heavy du 


ties, on the foreign importation , of . theſe. articles. This 
light favour gave them time to wait for a happier alas 
tion, which, was brought about in LAM t 4; 

Ax chis period, a plain and ſimple gelation as fab» 
Riituted. in lieu of equivocal orders, which greedy officers 
of the revenue. had from. time to time extorted from the 
wants and weak neſs of. government. The merchandiſe 
deſtined, for; the colonies was exempted from all taxes. 
The duties upon American commodities deſigned for 
home conſumption were greatly, lowered, + The goods 
brought over for exportation were to be entered and cleary 
ed out freely, upon payiog three per cent. The duties laid 


upon foreign ſugars, were to be levied every where alike, 


, Caſey of eee, eren K es al Mar | 


without any regard to particular immunities, except in 


eilles, 9011 Sinan! 1261 936 $10 
io * ſo mon 3 her temote podieons 


g | the mother country was not unmindful of her on in⸗ 


tereſts, , All. merchandiſe prohibited at home, was alſa 
their ang,» Hank it was enacted that een ſuch 
goods as Were not prohibited, ſhould pay duty on their 
entry into F rance, although they were deftined. for. the 
colonies. galt beef alone, which, the. mother-country 


could not fuxpiſh in c Fee Wag en from 


this, obligation, : , oft al ! 4c * ) 
Tuis regulation would have dons as arr A one as the 


times would admit of, if the edict had allowed that the 


| ſhips from. the neceſſity of returning to the place from 
whence they camęe. * 7 beſe reſtraints limitted the number, 
of ſeamen, failed "> the EY of navigation, and pre- 


trade from America, which till then had been confined 
to a ſew ſea-orts, ſhould be general, and had releaſed 
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vented the exportation of the territorial productions. BO * 
The perſons ho were then concerned, in the govern- ny 
ment of the ſtate pught to have been aware of theſe in+ — * 
conyeniencies, and no doubt intended one day to 4 | 

to. trade that freedom and action which alone can make 

it flouriſh. They, were probably forced to-ſacrifice their + 


- own maxims to the clamours of men in office, who loud- 


ly diſapproved of whatever claſhed with their in 


| NoTwiTHsTANDING this weakneſs, the coloniſts, who ; 
had reluctantly given up the hopes of an excellent ſoil, 
beſtowed their utmoſt inJuſtry upon it, as as ſoon as they 
were allowed that liberty. Their ſucceſs aſtoniſhed all na- 
tions. If government, on the arrival of the French in 
the x new world, had but foreſeen what they learned from 
experience a century later, the ſtate might ſoon; have en- 
joyed from the advantages of cultivation that wealth 
which would have added more to, its proſperity than con- 
queſts, It would not then have been as much ruined by 
its viftories as by its defeats. ' Thoſe wiſe miniſters who | 
repaired the loſſes of war by a happy revolution in trade, 
would not have had the mortification to ſee that Santa 
Cruz was evacuated in 1696, and St. "Chriſtopher's 
vp up at the peace of Utrecht. Their concern would 

ve been greatly heightened, could they have foreſeen 
that in 1763, we ſhould' be reduced to deliver up the. 
Granades to the Engliſh. Strange infatuation of the 
ambition of nations, or rather of kings ! Aſter factificing | 
thouſands of lives to acquire and to preſerve a remote 
poſſeſſion, a greater number muſt ſtill be laviſhed to loſe r 
it. Let France bas ſome important colonies leſt: let us French in 


begin with Guiana, \ which lies 1 to windward of all the Rerslag. 


'ons of that 


+3 && lo 
* 10 reat extent it of. this. 1 country 1s ; evident fo — BY . 


log! its very boundaries, It is limited on the eaſt by the 1384 and 
3 ocean; 3 veniences. 


4% 
— 


EEE xls; 


| pr on the north by the r 
de u zons; on tile welk by the” Rid-hefi6; which 
* thoſe two rivets; the larger in South Arhericz. 
Gutana, in this poſition; may be conftdlerec 46 au ifland; 
at feat two Hundred leagues over from north to wich 
und above Mrer hundred from eaff to wel. 


; as W who royed about this vaſt back, f fortu- 


Is | Wi numerous. — manners were the In as thoſe 
of the ſavages of the ſouthern continent. The Caribs on- 5 
Þ who from their numbers and coura e were more tur- 
ſent than the reſt, diſtinguiſhed 2332 by: a re | 
markable cuſtom in the choice of their cbiefs. To be | 
jualified to govern ſuch a people, it was neceſlary | a mañ } 
Row have more ſtrength, more inkrepfdfty, and mor 
| Enowledge' than the reft of his brethren, and” that he ; 
mould give evident and public Free 'of cheſe ſuperdt | 


rn 


qualifications. | | 


Tun man, thereſore, TE 2 red” to 1 —— of 
leading his ſellow - creatures mul of courſe be well ac · 
quainted with all the places fit- for, hunting, and | fiſhing, 
and with all the ſprings and roads. He was obliged to 
endure long and ſevere falls; 5 and was afterwards « ex- 
poſed to carry burthens of an enormous weight. He 

uſed to paſs ſeveral nights as a centinel, at the entrance 

of the carbet or principal hut. He was buried up to the 
waiſt i in an ant's neſt, where he remained for a conſider- 
able time, expoſed to ſharp and bloody ſtings. If in all 
theſo ſituations he ſhewed a ſtrength and fortitude fit to 
cope with the dangers and hardſhips incident to the lives 
of ſavages; if he was one who could endure every thing and 
fear nothing, he was declared to be the man. He with- 
N however, as if. conſcious” of What his intended 


dignity 
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Fhe people went aut to ſeri him im 4. retreur; which 0, 


made him more werthy es the poſt he - feemud- to hu 


Each of the afſſtants trod upon: his hend, to ſhaw him. 


that heiug raiſed: fromthe: duſd by: bin 'equals; it was in 
their power to ſink him intb it again, if ever he Mould: 
be forgetful; of the duties of his ſtation. Such was the 
ceremony of his eoronation. Aftor this political leffon;: 
all the bows and · arrow were thro um at his feet, and the: 
nation was nem W h I d 


: ample. 


. the inhabitants. of Guiana, a his 


njard:Alphenfo.de. Ojeda firſt landed there in 1499, with | 


Amerious Veſpueius, and. John de la Caſa. He went: over: 


apart of it; but this voyage afforded him oaly 2 ſuper- 


hcial knowledgs of fo. vaſt a country. 8 


undertaken' at a greater expenes, but turned · out ſtill more = 
unſucceſsful. Vet they were ſtill perſiſteũ · in, from · a mo- 
tive. which eyer did and ever. willi deceive mankind, 


Axeport prevailed; tho its origin oould not bodiſcovered; 


that ini the interior parts of Guiana; · ther was a country; 


known by the name of del Dirads, wich contained im- 
menſe riches in gold and precious ſtones, more mines ane 


treaſures then ever Cortez and Pizarro had found. This 
fable not only inflamed the ardent . 
niards, but firedievery nation in Europe. 


din Walter Raleigh in partieular one of the m0 e. 
traoedinary-men: that ever appeared in a country abbund- ; 
ing it ſingular characters, was ſeized with this enthu- 


fiaſm, He was paſſionately fond of every thing that was 
magnificent ;* he enjoyed a reputation equa to that᷑ of the 
greateſt mer; he Had more'knowledge' than thofe whoſe 


immediate purſuit was learning; he poffeſſed a freedom of 
thinking uncommom in thoſe days; and Had a Kind of 


itt: he FR 4 * 
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OR romantic turn in his ae wellarines: ih 
turn of mind determined him} in 19057 to undertake 4 
royage to Guiana; but he returned without diſeovering any: 
thing relative to the object of his voyage. On kis return, 
however, he publiſhed an account; full of the moſt brilliant 
impoſtures that ever amuſed the credulity of mankind; 
„Tux French had not waited ſor this fallacibus teſti - 
mony, to turn their thoughts towards ſo famous a coun- 
try. They had long before embraced the general preju- 
"Ss dice, with a vivacity: peculiar to themſelves. W hilſt the: 
"3 hopes of their rivals were engaged on the fide of the Oro- | 
75 nocko, they ſought to realize their on expectations up- f 
ae, . rivet Amazon. After many fruitleſs excurſions, f 
they at length ſettled on the iſland of Cayenne in 1635. 
Son merchants of Rouen, thinking that this ſettle- 
ment might turm out to advantage, united their ſtock in 


1643. "They intruſted their affairs in the hands of a fe- a 
rocious man, named Poncet de Bretigny, who having MW = 
| declared w war both againſt the coloniſts” and the ſavages, A 


was ſoon murdered. This cataſtrophe having damped the : 
courage. of the. aſſociates, a freſh company ſtarted up in 1 
156515 whieh ſeemed to bid fair for out- doing the former. A 
They ſet out with ſo large a capital as to enable them to N 
collect, in Paris itſelf, ſeven or eight hundred coloniſto. 0 
Theſe embarked on the Seine, in order to fail down to | 
Havre de Grace. Unfortunately the virtuous Abbé de : 
| Marivault, who was, the ſoul of this undertaking, and 0 
was to haze had the management of it as director · general, 
was drowned as he was ſtepping into his boat. Roiville, 25 
a gentleman of Normandy, who. was going over to Cay- ö 
. enne. as. general, was aſlaflinated in the paſſage. e of 1 
the principal adventurers, who. were the perpetrators of 1 
this, deed, and had undertaken to put the colony into 
8. four iſning condition, . toare: i in as atrocious a 
Wer manner 


\ 1 , 
— - 
* . * 


mabher as might bexpalftadiioinilh horrid: a badet v OO 
(They hanged one of their own: number; two died; thee nn 


were baniſhed to a deſert iſland: the reſt abandoned 
| rows area n all kinds of exceſs. i The/commandant 


af the citadel deſerted to the Dutch with part of his gar- 


4iſons. Ther remainder, that had eſcaped hunger, pover- 
ty, and the fury of the ſavages," which hal been rounel 
by numberleis provocations;: thought themſelves happy in 
being able to get over to the Leeward iſlands in a boat and 
tuo cn. They abandoned the fort, ammunition, 
arms, and merchandiſe; with five or ſix hundred dead 
dodies of their e ere amen or 


hey had landed on the and. o hight are 


Ane company was ſet on bor in ten ne the 
direction of La Barre; maſter of requeſts. Their capital 
was hoctmore than two hundred tbouſand livres ᷣ) The 
-aGiſtancei they obtained i from the mĩniſtry, enabled them 
to leupel the Dutch, who; under the conduct of Spranger, 
*aditaken ptiſſeſſion of the lands granted do them, : after 
they bad been evacuated by their -countrymen« A year 
after this ſmall. body made a part of that: company. and 
the Poſlefions: and privileges of all the reſt were united. 

Cayenne returned: into. the hands of government, at that 
happy .perifd which.ceſtored. freedom to all the colonies. 
It es taken in 1667 by the Engliſh, and in;676: by the 

Dutch; büt has never n anette N 
nb een 
Tuts ſettlement, r eee ee 


to be re- eſtabliſhed, and to enjoy ſome tranquillity, when 


great hopes were entertainedof its ſucceſs,. Some pirates, 
laden with ſpoils they had gathered in the South Seas, came 
- ;and, fixed there; and, what was of greater conſequence, 
' reſolved to employ their treaſures in the cultivation of 
WT } 5:66 ite 


00 8,750), ierling, 
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5 with vigour, becauſe their means were great; 


ben Durcaſſe, who was ciputed un «able ſeumam, eume 


"with ſome hips; in £688, and propoſed w them the plun- 


dering of Bum nam This rouzed their natural taſte ; the 
vow Noleniſta became pier eee all the in- 
5 Hhabitants followed their, cxample. 383, 105-5407 
„ Tus expedition eee eee e 
Lagen fell in che attack, khe reſt were taken priſonem, 
. and ent to the Caribbees, where the ſettled. The o 
Lamy bur never racovered this Joſs. Far from 
inte Guiana, it has only languiſked at Cayenne. 
Tunis iſland is only parted; eee 
f vive It muy be about ſucteen leagues ig circumierence, 
[By a diſpuſition very uncommon in iſlands, and which 
makes it not very ſit eo be inhabited, the land is-high car 
the ater alc, and Jow in the middle. Henct it is inter- 
ſosder with ſo ny moraſics, that all commuinication i is 
ienpracticubie, without taking a gieat circuit. Until the 
Lands that are under water ure Utnined, and ſecuted. from 
future inundations by dykes properly raiſtu, there will be 
no place ſu ſor cultufe, except the riſing grounds. Tbese 
are ſome ſmall trafts of an excellent foil to be found there, 
but the generality is dry, ſandy, and ſoon ſpent. The 
only town on the colony is defended by a overt way; a 
large ditch,” a very good mud rampart, -and;five duſtions, 
In the middle of the town, is a pretty. conſiderable emi- 
nende, of which a redoubt has been made that is called 
che fort, here forty men might capiculate after the place 
| -had been taken. The entrance into the harbour Is through 


a'narrow canal, and ſhips can only get in at high water, | 


"through 8 e nnn e et this 
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Tun &f. produce of eee . gg 


any dg, led dy the Spaniards achiate, iat chich 


they dip, White wool, whatever, colphr they intznd to.gine 
u. "Tbs ver het yields:this.lye, has s reddifÞ bark, and 
luge, Mogg, and hard legves, f a dark green. © It is as 


— 


bigh 48, 4 plumb: tree, and mog buſhy. { The: flesers, 


that grow in hunches, not unlike. wild, noſes, are ſuce . 


ceded Grier, a yrar hy pads, 20-grickly as, the hell of 4 


cheſnut, but ſmaller. They ' Fontain ſome. Tile ſends of - 
a pale gd, and | theſe make the Arnottp. 4... 7h 


a 
- 


"As ſhop zn 908. of the icht gr den pode 8 | 


3 bunch apens of itſelf, all the eil may. be gaben, A 


the {eeds.are. chen to be taken.out, and thrown dirty 


into lache. troughs, full f vaten When, gde fermenta- 
tion begins, che feeds ste to be bruifed ſeveral. times with 
wooden peſtless. 211) the fein 3 all come aff... The whale 


ip then. poured. into irres, made. of ruſhes, which retain al} | 


the {alig Parts, and let aut 3 thick, reddiſh, apd fotid 


luer inge iran goppes, A it boils, the ſcum. ig im- 
med of, Judd Caxgd in large pads, When the liquor, yields 
Ng BOFF ſeum, it is than qm vlef,,and che hm ; 


poured back. into the copper. ang e W. 1 | 1 


houns, wuſt be contlanty red with a wooden ſpatula, 


Tunis ſcum, which is to be boiled 3 . 


by preyeng is fick ing to the. copper, or turking black. 


Mpes it is hailed enaugh, and pm hat hardgngd, it is 
ſpread upon boards to cool. Jt is then made up into 


rakes of rener three pound weight, and; the wha 
" bune is Aniſhed, 
Fon the culture af che arngtte, Conti ens | 


that of cotton, of indigo, and gt laſt of ſugar, It was 
the firlt pf all the French colopies that attempted to gay 


} 


” 


daher; which was brought thäther in 1721 by ſome de- 


18 — 


Surinam, 


- — Wives Kt kkne 


_ BOOK Setinam where they had'taken-refages eren er twelve 
_ 3 Yeats after they planted e6cva, In #7533: 460;341 pod, 
" weight of atnbtto, 86365 pounds ef fgar; 15491 pounds 
| of cotton, 265681 pounds of coffee, 91,16 poùnds of co- 
cos, 618, Pieces of timber and 104 phinks; were ex- 
ported from ebe colony "All theſe articles were the 
. fruit *of the labour of ni Frenell families, a hun- 
dred und twenty-five Ladians, and fifteen hundred blacks, 
Wiel made up the whote'd? the See 
© Sven, and weaker Kill, AS was. the OL, E55 EL 
which; "6" the affonif 8487 6 the public, in 1563, the 
ecdurt Up "Verſailles | eavoured: to raiſe ne conſequence: 
The Freneti'had then Juſt” emerged from the horrois of 
þ am ünfücveftful war. Thi "fication of affalts had de- 
termined the mlniltry't to purchaſe peace with the ceffion 
of ſeyeral impartinr "colonies: It ippeared equally ne- 
4, ceſſaty to make the nation forget her calamiries," and the 
errors that lad been the eabiſe of them. "The proſpet | 
of better fortune might miſe the people, and, filence | 
their clamohrs; while their attention was renioyed from 
_ poſſeſſions the nation Had6ft," and turned towards Gui- 
ana, which, it was ; A LS X ale! e all 
heir iflbitines. | js 924081. 0 25 : $2 
7 Tunis vaſt country, 1 gs ec 
pompous title of Equinoxial France, way," not dhe ſole 
property of that boxer; a it had been eee 
1 The Dutch, by phy jake north, e 
to the ſouth, bad r the? Frepgþ betwe be en abe, rivers 
_ Maroni and Vincent P 1 : e fixed 
by ſeveral treaties, Theſe ſe © boupdarics were xquatly di- 
fund head FiYedng, e 
prehends no leſs "than: a hundred leagues. of the lea-co2 
The navigation along this! coaſt is extremely” difficul 5 
on x icxount'of the e of the currents, and is con 
448 Wl: tinually 
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ot hardened mudg and by ſtrong mangroves cloſely en 
tangled that extend two or the leagues into the 8 
There is no harbour, ow places where ſhips can land, 


Gally odficuQcd by ſmall ilands; banks of fund and B 


-. 


ind the lighteſt loops often meet with inluperadle di- 


cülties. The large and numerous rivers that water this 
continent ate not more navigable. Their bed in many 
places is barred by buge rocks, which males it impoſlible: 
wo ſail through it. The ſhore, | which is flat almoſt in all 
parts, is moſtly overſlowed by the ſpring-tides. In the 
inland country, moſt of the low lands are only mo- 


aſſes in the rainy ſeaſon. Then there is no ſaſety 


but upon higher ground. Theſe torrents of water, ho-w- 5 
ever, chat ſuſpend all the labours of the field, moderate 


the heat of the weather, without produciaigains malig- 


nant influence upon the elimate which might be appre- 


bended from them. Untertain conjectures can only be 


formed of the population of the inland parts. That of 


the ſea coaſt may amount to nine or ten thouſand men, 


divided into ſeveral nations, the moſt powerful of which 
att the Galibis. Some miffionaries, by great attention 
and perſeverance, have found means to fis ſome of thoſe 


roving nations, and even to reconcile them to the 
French, againſt whom they had with reaſon enter- 
tained the moſt formidable prejudices. The firſt ad- 


venturers who frequented this region, took away or | 


brought men, whom they condemned to the hardeſt la- 


bours of favery on the very foil where they were born 


free, or fold them to the coloniſts of the Leeward iſlands, 
Their common price at firſt was twenty piſtoles (9) a 
bead; Happily for the inhabitants, they rofe ſo'exor- 


bitanitly in their demands, that no purchaſers could be | 


found. It w. ene better to purchaſe e h b 
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0 0 k were blnivft as enpert at hinting and fiſhing: and much 
— Gast the laboura of eee deere 
then carrying on in every part. . 
„Gex A, „ We have deſcribed. ee wy 
vatuable reſource tathe French miniſtry, reduced as they 
Weite to. the necellity of repairing. the great miſtakes 
$ "To bad commited. © A fow e will T9 

. us to j of their-motives. I. 
| 4 preſents itſelf co Eerope in FE 
views. It offers: 10 thoſe who pniigrate from; w, two 
zones te be pevpled-and cultivated, me torrid, and the 
temperate northern zone. The fuſt, more fruitful, 
and more rich, but morely ſb in. articles al luxury and 
indulgence, muſt of courſe afford a brighter proſpeſt, and 
convey a-ſpecdier and more extenſwe influence to the 
powers that made themſelves maſters of it. This zone 
being more apparently caleulated for deſpotiſm, he- 
cauſe the heat of the climate and the fertility of the 
ſail, diſpoſe. men to become ſlaves for the ſake of. quiet 
ndnd pleaſute, was therefore. molt fit. to be in the hands 
: of abſolute monarchies, and to be peopled with ſlaves, 
vba ſhoujd only cultivate ſuch productions as. were, pro- 
per to. enexvate the vigour and elaſticity of the fibres, by 
inereaſing the number of our quick ſenſations. The mic 
chat abound there, affording wealth without labour, muſt 
naturally haſten the decay of, ſtates, by the oceaſion they 
afford of exciting our deſices and our facilitꝝ of enjoymeats. 
I *Fhe'nations.that inhabit that zone muſt of courſe, either 
b fall into indolence, or engage in undertakings ſuggeſted by 
A2 a rumous ambition, which becomes, the more ſo from its 
| firſt fucgeſles, Miftaking the fruit or ſign of wealth for the 
creative principle of political ſtrength, thoſe ſtates fondly 
. Imagined, that with money they could keep the nations 
in their pay as "ny Ron negroes in their chains; 
and 
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enemies j who, uniting their arme wirh foreign riches, 


would exert: this double forge to ſubvert the whole, 


- Tus temperate zone of North-America could only at- 
A es and; laborious people. It furniſhes no produc- 
tions but what are common and neteſſary; and which, 


| forithat' very reaſon, are a never failing ſours 6f wealth: 


and ſtrength. It favours population,” by ſupplying ma- 
terials for that peacefutiand - ſedentary huſbandry which 
inoedinate' deſires; is a ſecurityagairift invaſion; It ex- 


donde through an immenſe continent, and preſents a large 
extenty on every fide open to navigation. Its coaſts are 


walhed by a ſea which is generally in a navigable ſtate, and 


abbundewith hatbours. The colonifts are not at ſo great adi- 


ſtance from the mother country; they live in a climate more 
"andlogdus- to their on; and in 2 ſituation that is fit ſor 


hunting, fiſning, huſbandry, and for all the manly exerciſes 


uid labours which improve the firength of the body, 
and are prefervatives againſt the vices that taint the mind. 


Tub, in America as in Europe, the north will get the 


better of the ſouth. The one will be covered with in- 
Pabltendts and plantations, whilft the other will laviſh its 


' voluptuo4s liquors and its golden mines. © The one will 


'W able to poliſh the ſavage nations by their intertourſe 
vith' a ſree people ; the other will never ſorm but a mon- 


n of bai bing na- 
bn of tyrants... N Too VIC Sal | 
Ix was of eee eee 


"the roots of population and vigour in the north, where 
ber might exchange the commodities of Tuxury for tht 


of neceflity,” and keep open à communication" that might 
or a: if they - wete attacked; o recen in 


X 2 - caſe 
\ ; 
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T that the very-imoviey” which would BO. OR = 
procure allies, would make of them ſo many powerful CO 
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BOOK kiſe they were deſeated, and a' fupply of land forces: 0 


XIII. 


„balance the weakneſs of their naval reſources, 


-»Beyors-the laſt war; the French ſouthern colonies en- 


" Joel this advantage, Canada, by its ſituation, the war- 
like genius of its inhabitants, their alliances with the In- 
dian nations in friendſhip with the F rench, and fond of 


a preg d. and freedom of their manners, might ba- 


lance, or at leaſt give umbrage to New-Eugland. The 


loſs of that great continent determined the French mini- 
ſtty to ſeek for ſupport from another. Guiana was thought 
0 be no bad ſubſtiiute, if a free and national population 
could be eſtabliſhed; there, which might be able to reſiſt 


foreign attacks, and in courſe of time, to furniſh a'ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance to the other colonies, —_ roma any might 


nnn, n n A peine 
_ -— "SUCH was evidently the G tem 5 {bis miniſter, 


He did not imagine, that a region thus inhabited, could 


ever enrich the mother country by the produce of 


ſuch commodities as are peculiat to the ſouthern co- 
lonies. He was too intelligent not to know, that there 


s no ſuch thing as ſelling, without complying with the 


general run of the market, and that this cannot be done 


but by producing ſaleable commodities at the ſame rate 
as other nations can afford them, and that labours executed 
by ſree men, muſt of ae bear #-mork kigher prlc | 
than thoſe that are exacted from ſlawes. 9 5 


Tun mbaſures were difscked by au 42iv6 aher 
A a wiſe politician, who does not ſacrifice fafety to wealth, 


he only propoſed to raiſe a bulwark to protect the French 


poſſeſfons. As a philoſopher, who feels for his fellow- 


creatures, who knows and reſpects the rights of hu- 


manity;z he. wiſhed to people theſe fertile but deſert regions 
with free men. But genius, eſpecially when too impa- 


et ace, e circumſtance. The 
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able to undergo the fatigues of preparing lands fori culti- — WP 
vation under the torrid zone; that men, ho quitted their ' 

on country only in hopes of living more comfortably: 


abroad, would accommodate themſelves to the precarious 
ſubſiſtence of a ſavage life, in a worſe climate than that 
which they had left; or laſtly, that it would be an caſy 
matter to eſtabliſh an intercourſe Gr Fa e / 
Guiana and the French iſlands. o i z. 16 fl! 
Tuis bad; ſyſtem, which the povermbein: i was drawn 
into'by a kr of bold men, who were either miſled by 
their. preſumption, or who ſacrificed-the public good to 
their own private. views, was Pt ning ont a8 


gether, without any principle of legiſlation, amd without 
conſidering i in what manner nature had ſuited the ſeveral = 
bande to the wen who were to inhabjt them. The in- 1 
habitants were divided into ewo' claſſes, the *proprietors = 2 
and the mercenaries. They were not aware, that this 
Ayiſion, at preſent eſtabliſned in Europe and in moſt civis | | 
ed nations, was the conſequence of wars, of revolution, 
| ind of the numberleſs chances which eime brings on; 
| dat it was the effect of the progreſs.of ſociability, not the 7 34 
| 6 bas and foundation. of ſociety, which-in-cits beginning | 
„ bequires that all her members ſhould partake of her pro- 
perty. Colonies, which are new populations and new 5 
ſocieties, ought to adhere to this ſundamental rule. It 
here broken through at firſt ſerting out, by allotting 
lang i in Guiana to thoſe only who were able to advance | 
4 certain fund for the cultivation of them. Others, | 
whoſe deſires were tempted with uncertain hopes, were 
"extluded from this'diviſion of lands. This was à fault 
both 4gainſt ſound policy and humanity,” Had they granted 
5 land: to every new inhabitant that was ſent Ae 
2 X 3 over 
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1 9 Ker to this barren and deſert country, each would have 


| arte bv own ſo, and have tilled it in proportion to 


his firength or abilities, one with the affitance of his mo- 
neyß another by his own labour. It was neceſſary that thoſe 
vrho were poſſeſſed of a capital ſhould neither be diſeouraged, 
becauſe they were men of great conſequente to a rifing co- 
lony, nor that they ſhould have an excluſive - preference 
given them, leſt it ſhould-prevent them from meeting af- 
ſiſtants who might be willing to de dependent on them, 
It was alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that every member of 
the new trynſmigretion ſhould be offered ſome: property, 
with which he might turn his labour, bis, induſtry, bis 
money, in a word, his greater or leſſar powers to his ad- 
vantags.. It ought.to have been foreſeen, that Europeats, 
a whatever ſituation, would not quit their own country 
but in hopes of better fortune, and that «deceiving. their 
bopes and confidence in this e eee 
Na ee intended to be eſtabliſned. 


I vain, did government ſupply the ecloniſts wh, twa 


1 ſubſiſtence. This was too much proviſion at once, 


It muſt ſpoil, either in the tranſport, or at the end of 


the voyage. The very paſfage, in which ſome part muſt 


be: conſumed,/ and the reſt injured, could not but make 


- theſe provifiens dear, ſcatce, and noxious, A hot climate, 


and a damp country, would be additional cauſes wow: 


trefaction among the catables, and of ſickneſs and 
lity amang the men. It would have been, a folly to. pre 


tend to.carry over from Europe to Guiana, a ſufficient 


quantity of live cattle to furniſh freſh meat every day for 
3 numerous colony... Moſt of them would have died, 
either in the paſſage or at their arrival 3 for as animals 


are more immediately under the direition of nature, they 
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5 We increaſe of exttle od have preceded” that of B | 
' Both ſhould have muftiptied by degrets; and Vic wana 


3 culture in tbat diſtant region have been laid in, 
before the inhabitants were become'too numerous. The 
firſt tranfports ſhould have been fmall, and attended with 
every advance, every aſfiftance neceſſary fot Hearing the 
lands. In proportion as the infant colony thoutd have 
produced enough and even more than was neceſſary for their 
own conſurnption, the purchaſt of the overplas would 
have become a fource of increaſe. Agriculture and popula- 
ton would then have mutually afſtſted and promoted each 
other. The new coloniſts would have drawn others af- 
ter them, and ſociety, like individuals, would have ar- 
rived at e and 1 107 in e 
waty years.” 


"Tapsr very fimple and ER: es” never . 


curred to the contrivers of this ſcheme. Twelve thou- 
fand men, after a tedious navigation. were landed upon 
treary and. inhoſpitable ſhores.” It is well known that 
almoſt throughout the torrid zone, the year is divided 
into two*Teafons, the dry and the rainy; In Guikna, 
ſuch heavy rains fall fram the beginning of November to 


tde end of May, that the lands are either overflewed, or 


atleaſt unfit for tillage. Had the new colonifts arrived 
there in the beginning of the — 2 z and been placed 
ot the lamds 'deflined for they would have had 
time to put their habitations in order, to cut down or 
burn the woods, and to plough and ſow their feldes. 


Pon want of theſe precautions, they knew not where to 
beſtow ſuch multitudes of people as were conſtantly pour- 
ing in juſt at the rainy ſeaſon, The illand of Cayenne 
might have been a proper place for the reception and re- 
freſhment of the new comers, till they could have been 
2 of; there Ty would have found lodging and 

0s _alliſt- 
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 afliſtances, But the falſe notion which prevailed, that the 
n colony muſt not be intermixed with the old, de- 
l them of this reſource. In conſequence of this 
Prejudice, twelye thouſand victims were landed on the 
75 banks of the Kourou, on a fidge of ſand, amidſt a num- 
ber of unwholeſome little iſlands, and only ſheltered un- 
der a-miſerable/awning. In this ſituation, totally inactive, 
and weary of exiſtencc,. they gave themſelves up to all the 
| irregularities that idleneſs neceſlarily. produces, among a ſet 
af low men, remoyed far, from their native country, and 


x placed under a foreign ſky ; there they fell into a ſtate of 


miſery and were ſeized with contagious. diſtempers, the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of ſuch a ſituation, and their weetched 
fate was at length terminated in all the horrors of deſpair. 


Their aſhes will for ever cry out for vengeance on the im- 


poſtors who, promoted this fatal ſcheme, on which ſuch 
great expences have been beſtowed, i in the ſudden deſtruc- 


tion of ſo many unfortunate men; 2s if the devaſtations | 


of war, which they were intended to repair, bad not ſwept 
away. a ſufficient number i in the courſe of eight years. 


Tnar nothing might be wanting to complete this 


horrid tragedy, kern hundred men, who had eſcaped the 
5 mortality, were waſhed away by the floods. Fhey. were 

distributed upon lands, where they were overflowed at the 
return. of the rains, and every one of them periſhed, 

without leaving behind them a ſingle mark of deen. 
or the leaſt trace of theit metnoyn 


Tux ſtate has deeply lamented this loſs, and 155 im- 
peached and puniſhed the authors of it; but how grier- 


ous is it for our country, for the ſubjects, for every ſoul 
that is, ſenſihle of the value of French bloody to ſee it 
5 thus laviſhed upon tuinous enterprizes, by an abſurd jea- 
louſy of authority; which enjoins the moſt rigorous ſe- 
crecy upon. YE + ag Is it not chen the in- 
Nn tere 
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edel the whole nacion mac hes chiefs gel be well B 0 


informed? and how can they ebe ſo but — 


lecting general information i. W by ſbould prcjects, 
of which the people are to be both the object and the in- ; 
ſtrument, be concealed from them? Can the will be com- 
manded without the judgment, or can we inſpire courage 
without confidence? Ihe only true information is 
to be had from public writings, where truth appears un- 
diſguiſed, and falſehood fears to be detected. Secret 
wemoirs, , private ſchemes, are commonly the work of 5 
crafty and intereſted men, who- inſinuate themſelves into 
the cabinets of perſons -in adminiſtration, by dark, ob- 
lique and indirect ways. When a prince or a miniſter | 
bas ated according to the opinion of the public, or of 
enlighte ned men, if be is unfortunate, he cannot on any | 
account be blamed.” Bur. when enterprizes are under- 
taken without the advice or againſt the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple; when events are brought on unknown to thoſe whoſe 
lives and fortunes are expoſed by them ; what can this be 
but a ſecret league, a combination of a few individuals 
- againſt the bulk of ſociety? Can it be poſſible that au- 
- thority, ſhould think itſelf degraded by an intercourſe 
with the citizens? Or will men in power for ever treat 
the reſt of mankind with ſo great a degree of. contempt, 
as not even to deſire that the eee n done 
them ſhould be forgw en? f 
Wuar has been the conſequence of that Giada, 
in which ſo many ſubjects, ſo many foreigners, have been 
ſacriſiced to the illuſions. of the French miniſtry. with re- 
ſpect to Guiana? This unhappy climate has been abuſed 
with all the rancour with which reſentment and misfor- 
tune can aggravate its real evils, It has been aſſerted, 
that-colonies would never be brought to-flouriſh-there, 
dren if thoſe very principles of culture and adminiſtra- 
3 | tion 
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r tion by which ener Gebe, Have profited wins to 


— be adopted.” This opinzon is grounded upon the barren. 


neſs of che ſoll, the exceſſive dampneſs of the climate, 
the prodigibus ſwarms of ants that infeſt the country, 
and the facility the ſlaves have of deſerting from their 
labour; "There is ſome truth, "butt there ly levi forte 
exaggeration in thefe complaints. 

'Bxcavsrx the ifland'of Cayenne is not very fertile, it 
. carinot; ſurely without injuftice be inferred that the neigh- 
bouting continent is altogether as rebelli6us to the la. 
bours of cultivation. Thoſe Who draw this inference 
| have gone ho further than the marſhy coafts'of this vaſt 
| country. But obſervers, Who have penetrated into the 
inland paits, are quite of 'a different opinion, and the 
ſew "experiments already made, contradict a prejudice 
founded merely on the firſt appearances. 

"THz apprehenſions arifing from the duration of the 
mint are not ſo ill grounded. This defe& in the ſeiſom 
endangers the lives of the cultivators, increaſes the fa- 


tigues of their labour, and renders their crops precart- 


. ous,” eſpecially that of ſugar, which has hitherto been lefs 
plentiful! on the continent, and inferior in quality to 
that which comes from the iftands. But it is not to be 


doubted, "that the' inuridations will in à great meafure 


fubſide, when the woods are cleared away, Which have 
covered theſe vaſt deſerts from the beginning of the 
world.” Trees attract the rains and dews; and keep the 
ground damp by excluding the rays of the fun. If we 


remove theſe great vegetables, which by their deep roots 


and wide-extended bows, abſorb and punip up all the 


- juices" of vegetation that circulate either in the infide, ot 

inthe atmoſphere of the globe, nothing Mogi een 

ee which AY aye ,. 
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Ar prtent the Bpester hes dg theni nig overiun.with wdr 
ants, and many to ſuch a degree as ſometimes to baſite , — „ 


the. beſt grounded hopes. But this ie an evil. chat han 
moleſted every new ſettlement in America 3 and which 
in time they have gat rid of, ng pany ae 
ſuffer any inconvenience from it, the reſt but little. 
Guiana will be leſs ang lefs OT ar n | 
i proportion as the lands are cleared. - | 
"Ap tothe negroes, if there is any danger of their n- 
ing away, gathering in troops, and intrenching tham- 
he in the woods, it is the tyranny of their maſters- 
that drives them to it. No doubt this inconvenience is 
greater on the continent than in the iſlands ; but the de- 
ſetion of theſe poor wretches will be prevented when · 
net their condition is made tolerable, / The law of ne- 
celſity, which reſtraing even tyrants, will preſcribe that 


moderation in Guiana, anal e Ras ould 15 
every where. 


Tuns obſtaele lea 1 though the moſt i in- 


ſuperable of all, is the difficulty, nay the ĩmpoſfibility of 
undertaking any conſiderable. plantations on the coaſts of 
Guiana. That coaſt which lies to the ſouth of Cayenne, 
for the ſpace of twenty leagues, preſents. nothing but 3 
bag which is overflowed by the tides twice a month, at 
the new and full moon, and dried up again. in the in- 
terral between [theſe two periods. The coaſt, on the 
north, is conſtantly under water, for fx months in the 
Year, and its fertility muſt therefore be yery precarious, 
The ſugar- cane dies there the firſt time it bears,. which 
creaſes labqur- without augmenting the produce. In 
other roſpects this part af the, coaſt is alſo very unwhale- 
lome,- An eaſterly wind conſtantly: drives thither all the 
malignant vappurs which the heat of the ſun draws from 
* ſwampy s of the ſouthern coaſt, 
| Tux 


K — ane 3 Oyapoko, 8 
BE mm Maroni, are not liable to the ſame inconveniences in 
their courſe. Upon the river Sinemary there ſtill are five 

or ſix hundred men ſubſiſting, who eſcaped from the gene- 

ral diſaſters of the colony. They enjoy the moſt perfe 

Ip health; their little plantations ſucceed to the utmoſt of 
wp ; | heir wiſhed; and the increaſe of their'cattle is ptodi- 
| ys, The lame advantages are to be expected from 
* bigheſt borders of the other rivers ; ſome of them are 

WE | «even ae 00 be e, ne in d 

, | veſſels, 1 2 n e . 
s A4. as diſcuſtions evidearly d 4 that France ought 
not to gire up the cultivation of Guiana. At firſt, the 
ſugar will be watery and inſipid, and there will be but 
little of it; 3 but it has ſeldom been better i in any grounds 
chat have been nee ly cleared. Coffee, cocoa, and cot- 
EE ton are better in Guiana than in the Leeward lands 

5 by, | Tobacco. muſt thrive, there, lodigo, . which formerly 
| there 1 in great plenty, has degenerated, but may | be 
retricved: by freſh ſeeds from St. Domingo! | The's arnotto 

8 of no great value there, but the ſale of it is e. ng The 

| „Vanilla is the natural produce of the coun but no 
N profit has been hitherto made of it, ys pods rot 
| 28 ſoon as they are gathered. le would, however, be an 

eaſy matter to inquire into the e of mana ing the 


dies chat b bear it, and to n Quins e bind 


[of trade, |, | Lit od lil HE» 15 nal 9994 2 | 
i Lanca, eren, of rice, wood, eat and. bal. 
5 Kſh.can hardly, be expected from thence. ' colony 


might, indeed, attempt theſe things, but. a good market 
would de wanting. The only one within reach would 
ce the French windward. iſlands, and this could never be 
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" iifexchange for theſe' commodities, the /expences "3, 
navigation would neceſfarily make the trade nag. 
Bor ſtill this laſt contietion may fail, and y yet a 
between Guiana and the mother-country will not ſuffer 
in the leaſt. The whole will depend upon the. encou- 
cement the court of Verſailles may beſtow upon the 
etabliſhmegt... Tt is not attended with more "difficulties 
than that 'of Vurindin was, where more conſtant labour 
and greater means have never Produced. lo much increaſe 
4 in the ilands. Vet Surinam is at this day covered 
with rich plantations. Why ſhould not France put 
Guiana upon a footing with this colony of the Dutch? 
This may be done by giving ſuch advantages and gratui- 
ties 2s every": ſtate ought to facrifice when large tracts of | 
lands, which may turn oüt to be of great Utility; are to 
be cleared; | Thefe'clearitigs' of rude lands are real con- 
, queſts over" chaos for the advantage of all mankind; dif- 
he ferent” from thoſe conqueſts which depopulate Whole pro- 
vinces, and lay them waſte; in order to ſeize upon them; 
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„ich coſt the blood of 'tws nations to enrich neither; 
3 which muſt be defended” at n great expence, and covered 


mW i e 5g) e ths ge pollen of 
them can be ſecured. * Guiana requires nothing but la- > 
„rere 
ich | encouraging both)! I ＋ T6 te SEE Fs to co) 
eee e plete wach Heme and 
I" inereaſe its ſubliſtence. ' It would be difficult to invade 23 
it, and ftill' more to block it up ; therefore it will Lakes un 
never” be conquered.” The" Leeward Made,” on be 
„ contrary, Already” once loft, are locked spen win a 
e val ce 5 2 nation ecaſperated at the reſtitution of 

0 them. Her chagrin makes it probable ſbe will always be 

„ poſed to tecover by force of arms nene | 

* wegocation, The well-grounded confidence ſhe places 

in 
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5 n her/nayy, and im the ſlouriſhing condition of her nor. 
denn colonjey,/ will perhaps ſoon engage ber in. a freſh 
. in order to retake what was given up at the laft 
DE Should fortune again fayour the wiſe admini. 
tion of her haypy government ; ſhould a people, en- 
| couraged viftories of which they themſelves reap the 
«4 ways get the better of a nation that fights on- 
Ir ir ber kings Guiana would at leaft afford a great re- 
' ſource, where all ſuch articles 486 cuſtom has made nereſ. 
ſery, might be cultivated, und for which an engrinou 
duty a oa paid to reigwen, if the nation cannot be 
. ſupplied with-them from her own colonies, elk 
Norm has. yet been bone towards ſecuring the ad. 
vantages which this ſenjement preſents. In January x769, 
it'covſified only af 1,294 free men, and $047 flaves 
8 The berds did not amount to more than 1, 923 head of 
black cattle, and 1,077 of mall. The produce of the 
were becauſe- the works were cartied on by white 
men withaut fill, and blacks without: ſubordinati. 
on. Time will bring on more knowledge and better 
diſcipline. Lil that happy period arrives; let us tum 
from Guiana, and proceed, t 8d. Lucia, if if 


Are derne eee er u Matter 
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_ Lucia 


for a long thore peaceably-for's year and a helf, Wem ſhip of their 
time A on nation, which had been overtalien dy 4 on of 
laſt ceded: Dominica, carried off ſome Caribs he were come in 
to the their canoes to bring them fruit. This wolence 600 
>, Hand, the/ farages. of St. Vincent and -Martivies to 
jein the offended ſavages 5) and in Augalt 26 45, they 

Al a upen the new colony. hon e 


: murders 4b ht came in i wy, Mates hate 


Ene 4 r „o 


of - poſition in the beginning of the year 1639. They vel 
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te, that the Turopean nations conſidered Americawhen 
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uche firſt ages of the world, before ciyilacietjea re 
formed and; poliſhed, all men, in general had a cammon. 
right to eyery-thing upon earth. Euery ene vs ſree to 
take What he pleaſed for his, own uſe, and even to con · 


fume. itz if it ns of a petiſhable nature. The uſe that 


was thus made of common right ſupplied. the place of 
property. The moment any one had in this manner 
poſſeſſac himſolf of any thing, another could not take it 
from: bim wire ut injuſtice. It was in this point of view 
which can only be applied to the primitive; ſtate» of na- 


it was: firſt, diſcovered, · They thought nothing af the 


bite upon any goungry,} if no other vation aſ aut conti- 
tent was in poſſeffion of it. Sueb was cmſtantiy and 


ubifermiy the only public right. obſerved ig the her 


world,. and which we have not been aſhamed to auow and 
attempt to juſtify in this ny janet . e pom 


: 


Sd. tb: ny on Gen e 91 -L 16 e 


Fasse hei priaciples, Aude bude of — 
phical hiſtory of commerce would to be uſbamud approve, 


St. Lucid was to belong to any power that could'or would 
people? it. The French attempted it firſti They ent 


der ſorty inhabitants in 16 30, under the \condect of 


\Roufſo}an,, u brave, acttve, prudant man, and ſingularly © | 
beloved by the natives, on account of his having married | 
ene of their women. His death, whiets happened four 
yeats| afeer, deſtroyed all the good he kad begun to do. 


Three v his ſucceſſors were murdered; by the wiſron- 
tonted Caribe, who were difſatiefied with their behaviour 


to them; and the colony was but in-adrooping>eontic == 


4 FF TD WI PRE tion, 


PIC. 


nntives,. And imvined. thay, were ſullicieothyrauthoriſed to. | 28 


| . 
elcaped/ their vengeauce, quitted for aver ;® ſettlement R O 
that could, be in no great forwardneſs.'.} \ 111 5 b4 ton hi —— 


1 


dat dien en out tee, enn forced quit 

rhiir Habithefons teeny *S6tibs, Inſtead of 

_ evacuativig" He" Mand, took fefüge in- be Be?! Ar 
toon u iche eendue vors, wh nad made alp æ te mpo⸗ 
3 rary invifien; were gone; they reſumecd their 1a böurs; 
1 bet en Fern Hört time: The warf Wien Abl after 
I | ragech in Europe wade them apprehenſive dat hey f 4 
fell e u ide rd privateer that ſhould *H#Wfatity 


- 6 to dome uni under them, they therefore remòyed in ſtareh 
5 of quiet; to other French ſettlements, where t e 
der berater \ptoceftion. There cut then. f rege 


1 — Gulture os colony in St. Lucia. It was only* ffeqdentec 

mw = d e eee of Mixrtinice;} ho came thiither to cut 

—— Canoes," Ae tho had cbnſiderable 

docs en de ift 4. 

VP Sobel ſoldiers and ſailors PET! deſerted thicker after | 
= cmd peace of Utrecht, Marſhal d'Eftrecs petit or 

eue of the dend. Nate was leakage? | in 5 

but ne ſent over a commandant, troops, E 1 

babjtants, Thie gave umbrage to the court 0 6 


f uch bad a kind of deim to, this 1725 d from prior . 


1 2 > from aÞnolt witer 
LR ruß fell poſletfion, Thiir.compliints len the Fregch 


ack nin on bp thing TSR HEE, 


dttion/they/were in before the grant, 
coniþifiance-. ict dppear | r f. ent to the. 
whether it g 7 em. room. to tink they 1 Hy RE 


upon any . che) ibemſelves gave St. ucia in 1 72 


o We of Montagu, who 2 «by elke of 
it. 


1 0 l 
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— AND WEST INDIBS/' ur | 38H; 


it, This claſhing of intereſts occalioned fore difturbance:B O Ok 


| between the two courts ; which. was. ſettled; however in II. 


1731 by an agreement made, that till, the reſpective 
de mould de finally adjuſteds the, iſland hould be 
deere by both nations, but that both ſhould wood and 


water there. 


eee furniſhed en 3 
private intereſt to act. Th Engliſh no longer moleſted the 
French in the enjoyment of their habitations ʒ but employ- 

el them as a channel to aſſiſt them in carrying on with 
_ colonies, ſmuggling connections, which the ſubjects - 
of both governments thought equally adyantageous to them. 
This trade has continued more or leſs, briſk till the treaty 
of 1763, which, ſecured. to France the lang conteſted pro 3 
perty. of St. Lucia, DR OE OI i 

Tas firtt uſe which the, court of Verdlles propoledzg What be. 
make of her acquiſition, was to fix a magaaine there, . in 
lden the general opinion, for ſome. yearg gaſh, thas he fe 
the wood. and cattle of North-America was abſolutely ne- French. 
ceſſary for theſe ſouthern colonies. It was found incon- 

"one to. carry, them direcUy thithers and Br, Lacie ew 

| 5 change o * 

theſe commodi ties Again the molaſſes e | 
4 


22 * os, : Bowl that th 


Ene lid 1 41 Jepoſit de! f 
R 2. e 8 
ee in die ae eden bur, gr 
PEI 2 * * 1 in "how. things... 
EP impoſſible. TER | 4550 . Hp: 3 910 07 ien: 
4 tart * * never con ent ep 985 of ſheix . 
ade, OT CI they would Lt wving, the I 

"of, for their food, or from accidents, w 
infullibly r ruin them. - Neither 3 hey pay fe Tae, 1 
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8 a commodiey to be worth the charge of ſtore· room. Nor 
| 3 it be expected that they ſhould quietly ſit on board 
their ſhips, waiting till ſome traders ſhould come from 
the French iſlands to deal with them: the nature of their 
trade will not admit of ſuch delays. The only remaining 
way of managing this, would be by means of traders who 
might f ſettle on the iſland as brokers z but the profit they 
muſt neceſſarily make, would enhance the priee of the 


goods fo much, that it would de impoſſible to 2 on 
the trade through their uin, ik; 34 


. | of molaſſes, than on that of the dealers in northern com- 
. modities. Accuſtomed to ſel] their ſpirit at thirty-five of 
5 cmirty-ſix livres (7) a barrel, they would never conſent to 
. | an abatement of two-fifths, which muſt be allowed for 
me" carriage, emptying out, and commiffion. If the Eng- 
©  Hſh are obliged to pay an higher price for the molaſſes, 
they muſt of courſe raiſe that of their own commo- 
Cities, and this adyance will make them too Gear for the 
| | conſumer. 
5 . "Fat French miniſtry, undeceived as See firſt no- 
| tion, without formally giving it up, have? turned their 
thoughts to the cultivation of St. Lucia. In 1763, they 
ſent over at a great expence, and with unneceſſary | pa- 
rade, ſeven or eight hundred men, whoſe unhappy fate i is 
more a matter of-pity than ſurprize. Under the tropics, 
the beſt eſtabliſhed colonies always deftroy one third 
of the ſoldiers that are ſent thither, though they are 
healthy ſtout men and find good accommodations : it is 
no wonder then, . a ſet of miſerable wretches, picked 
up from the dunghills of Europe, and expoſed to all the 
r of indigence, and all the horrots of deſpair, 


| ſhould 


Cr) About 34, 13s 


Tus difficulties a are not leſs on the ſide of the owners 
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ſhould "molt of thein periſh in an denen and un- 


wholeſome iſland. 

Tu advantage of peopling this is 557 was referved 
to the neighbouring ſettlements. Some Frenchmen, 
who had ſold, upon very profitable terms to themſelves, 


44 


Book | 
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their plantations at the Granades to the Engliſh, brought 


part of their capital to St, Lucia. Several planters from 
St. Vincents, incenſed at being obliged to buy lands 


which they themſelves had been at incredible pains to 
clear and fertilize, took the fame courſe, Marti- 


nico alfo furniſhed ſome inhabitants, whoſe poſſeſſions 


were either not ſufficiently fertile, or too much confined, 


and traders who devoted part of their ſtock to huſban- 


dry. Each of theſe has obtained the free grant of a ſpot _ 


of land proportioned to his powers. Thoſe whofe means 
were ſmall, have confined themſelves to ſuch labours as 


required no great advances. Thoſe who were richer have | 


ſoared to greater undertakings. | 
"THz are already nine pariſhes on the colony, eigbt 
to leeward, and only one to windwatd. This preference 


given to one part of the iſland, is not for the ſake of a 


better lol, but for the conveniency of the ſhipping. In 
titne, that part that was neglected at firſt, will likewiſe be 
inhabited, as there are bays continually diſcovered, in 
which canoes may put in, and receive al kinds of com- 
modities on board. 

A road which goes all round the iſland, 4 two others 
that croſs it from eaſt to weſt, are very convenient for 
cartying the produce. of the plantations to the landing 
places. In proceſs of time, and with ſome expence, thele 
roads will be brought to a much greater degree of perfection 
than i it was poffible they ſhould be at firſt, without running 
into expences too burdenſome for a ſettlement in its infant 
late. The interruptions occaoned by the making theſe 


2 | roads, : 


_ 
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B © O Krroads, haye unavoidably y retarded the culture «the lids, 


_ * 


and excited much murmuring, *but the ccloniſts now Ye. 
gin to bleſs the wiſe and ſtead/ band iar has orderedräfld 


conducted this work for their benefit.” IN e on 


Om the firſt of January, 1772, the population of the 4 


White people in the iſland amounted to 2018 ſouls, tien, 
women, and children ; that of the blacks to 68 J Hetien, 1 


and 12,795 gayes. The cattle confiſted of 9¹⁸ Mules or | 


' + horſes, 2070 head of horned cattle, and 31b4 'Meep | or « 
goats. There were dirty - eight abe gene wit 4 


eighth every year. 


occupied. 978 pieces of land ; 573087889 coffee: trees 4 


1,321,600 cocoa plants; and 367 plots e of eott6s, "Phe = 
were, divided i into ſeven hundred and fix dwelling plates 4 
The preſent. produce is four millions of les (dei r. © 
venue. which for ſome time to come mut TRAVIS be 7 


unn Yo yon; i 


A.general prejudice prevailed in there (Nady agli. 8 


| St. Lucia, It was ſaid, that nature Pad refuſed it "ery .< 


advantage neceſſary to form a colony of * any Tmportiiite 19 
In the opinion of the public, its dry "and ft6hy foil could MI 11 


_— 


never pay the expence of manuring. The inelechebe) f 


of the climate would infallibly « deſtroy 7 every man, Who Ml och 
from a greedy deſire of enriching Riſe, or who driven WM 2 
by deſpair, ſhould be bold enough to 'fertte tete. ("Theſe 


notions were uniyerſally received. 73d. 1 
SUCCESSFUL, experience muſt ; at Tength' ni YAH te g 
moſt prejudiced perſon. The ſojl of St. Lucia I Ut 2 80 
dad one even by the ſea ſide, and grows better the further i 
we advance up the country. The whole of the iſland ak 
may be cultivated with ſucceſs, except ſome kigh and er ſe 
craggy mountains, which bear evident marks of old vol- Wo |, 
canoes. In one deep valley there are ſtill eight or ten ſo 


ponds, the water of which boils up in a moſt dreadful t ch 


6 manng, ö 3:fe1 


1 


0 27,1001 
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n, retains ſame of its heat at the Jiftance of fix 
þ ht toiſes . ity reſervoirs. 1 are not indeed 
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wherever the « canes are planted. 


the other iſlands before they were inhabited, 
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mich, 1s. long nd narrow, will make the 3 eaſy, 


f _ iy K the inland parts of I Lucke is the ſame as 


[fayl. and ypFholelome 3 at firſt; but leſs noxious as the 


wonds.. Are cleared, and the ground laid open. The 
2 ſome part of the ſea-coaſt is more unhealthy. On 


c ſide the lands receive. ſome ſmall rivers, 


| which k ſpringing from | the foot of the mountains, have not 


laps. ſufficient to waſh down the ſands with which the 


influx of the ocean | choaks up their mouths. Stopped by 
; this. inſurmongtable barrier, they ſpread into unwhole- 


mgfaſſes upon the neighbouring grounds. So obvi- 

8 255 had | been ſufficient to drive away the few 
\£3ribs wha, were found upon the iland when it was 
ff diſcoveryd. The French, driven into the'new world 
ory 4, more. Powe ul, motive than 'even ſelf-preſervation, 
„hae been | leſs,. care eful than the ſavages.” It is in this 
ry ſgor. that 1 ey have chiefly fixed their plantations, 
They will ſooner or later be puniſhed for their blind ra- 


ee DAN 95 erect dikes, and dig canals, to + 


Waters. The health they enjoy along the 


off th 


. 2b where the ſhips are catetned, and thoſe in which, 


ae e Waters are collected, which fall into deeper bays 8 
ac eme to; indicate that this expedient would ſucceed, = 


loy Tas. character and abilities. of the Earl of Ennery, the 


founder of this colony, authorize 1 us to affirm, that when 
this illand, which, is about forty-five leagues in circum- 


21ference, has attained the degree of cultivation it is capa- 
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- B gs K ble of, it may. employ fifty thouſand ſlaves, and furniſh 


— frade with commodities to the amount of ten millions (t) 
e This period of proſperity cannot even be far off, 
as the activity of the planters is releaſed from thoſe fo 
which have retarded their progreſs every where elſe. F "fty 
men, appointed to maintain public order, are all the 
troops they have at St. Lucia. They pay no taxes, di- 
realy nor indirectly. Ships of all nations are admitted 
into their roads, and pay nothing at coming in or going 
out. rely one is free to bring thither what goods he can 


ſell at the cheapeſt rate, and to catry away ſuch commodi- 


ties as will fetch the beſt price. Ever ſince Europe has 
acquired polleſſions in America, none has met with more 
indulgence. Such ſingular favour muſt undoubtedly bave 
a period, and this iſland, like all the others, will one day 
be brought. under the 5 of reſtrictiye laws. But, a 


few years peace and freedom will enable her to bear this, 


burden, 


BerorE this burden is impoled; the mother country will 


do ſecure to take care to ſecure to herſelf the produce of an ifland 


itſelf the which ſhe has put into a flouriſhing condition. To k 


of St. To- poſſeſſion of it, it will be ſufficient to defend the Caren 


cia. 


age harbour, 

Tuis famous barbour unites many advantages, It has 
good ſoundings every whete, with an excellent bottom. 
Nature has provided it with three careening places, which 


wake a wharf needleſs, and only require the capſtern ta 
heave the ſhip down on the ſhore. Thirty ſhips of the 


line might ride ſafely there, and be ſheltered from the hur- 


ricanes, without the trouble of mooring. The boats of 
that country, which have lain there for a long while, have 


never been injured by the worms ; it is not, however, ex- 
pores that this advantage will 9 whatever may be 


ty 
0 t.) 437, 00l. 
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6 of it. The winds 1 4 
dete for ging out 3 and de argeſtquadion would CE, | 
be cleared out in leſs than an hour, «| WET , 

Sd farourable à ſituation is able not only" 40 deten all : 

the national poſſeſſions, but alſo to threateri the of the 

enemy throughout America, The naval*forces'6f Eng- 

land cannot cover all parts. The ſmalleſt ſquadron ſeit ' \ 

out from St. Lucia, would in a few days invade thoſe co- a 

lonies, which, being leaſt expoſed, would think them- 

ſelyes quite ſecure. The only way to prevent miſchief 

from that quarter, would be to block up the Careenage; | 

and even then, the purport of ſo coſtly and tireſome - 
2 crulze might be defeated, - by a man who ſhould | 
be daring * to undertake all that can de atchieved 
Wan 01h, rings 0 21 5 

© Fats harbour is atze to the Meinel ses uag 

every ſhip that comes within fight ; and has never ap- 
peared worthy the attention of the Britiſh nation, 2 

too powerful and too enlightened not to conſider, that 

lips are to protect the roads, and not the roads the 
ſhips. With regard to France, this harbour affords the 
greateſt maritime defence, a poſition that wilt not allow 

a ſhip under fail to enter. She muſt be warped for a con- 

| ſiderable ſpace before ſhe can get into it. There is rib 

| plying to windward' between the two points. The ſound- 

ings increaſing ſuddenly near the land from twenty-five 

to a De fathom, will not permit the aſſailants to come 

to an anchor. Only one ſhip can come in at a time, 

aud ſhe would be expoſed to the fire of three maſked: bats 

brew in front and on both ſides. 1 


A ſhip that would attack the harbour, would: be + 


a neceſſity of landing at Shoque-bay, a ſhore a league 
long, wrt is Se parted from the Careenage by the point 


Tx - calle 


4 


* 
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Fealled. Vigie,; which fonts this bay. Qnce maſter of the 


S Vigie> the enemy would fink every ſhip in the harbour, 


on leaſt compel them to bring to; and chat without, ay 


hour, would cover che aſſailants by its. on bagk : They 


would only baue occafon for mortats, and neither fire.a | 
f ſingle gun, nor endanger the life, of PRE MA, , 


I ſhutting up the entrance of the harbouriagainſt the 
enemy were ſufficient, it uauld be needleſo to ſortify Vigie. 
1 The enemy might be kept out without this precaution; 
5 „dn the ſhips of dur own nation muſt be., prutected. Ita 


* 
: 


* 
— 


. that a ſmall ſquadron ſhould he able ta. ſet the 
ngliſh forces at defiance compel them toblock the place 
up take advantage of their abſence or of ſomederret th 


ing che top of the. peninſula, It muſt be conſidered. that hy 
thus multiplying the points of defence, A. greater number 
gi men lb be, wanted; but, if there ars any ſhipg in the 
harbours. their ſailors. and gunners may be employed in 
defending the V.igir, which they would du with the greater 
gacrity,,as.ap this would depend the ſafety, ofthe: qua. 
grog If chere are no veſſels in the harbour, the Vigie 
will he left defen els,, for the following reaſon:c:1 04d 

ON the other fide of the harbour there is an eminence, 
called the Fortunate Morne. he flat the tap cifats one 
gf thoſe favgurable ſituations that ate ſldomto be met with) 


for greeting @ citadel, which Would require no les a force = 


2 aftack. it thap the heſt fortified plage in Europe. GI his 
ortification, the plan of which is already laid. and vii 
Kae 70 day be. put in execution, Will haye the ad- 
alba de bees er Carena bay on, all cd. of 
commanding all the eminences that ſurraund it, and of 


W Dam": FA \ * 
waking it impoſhble for the enemy to enter; of ſecuring 
2 | the 


* J 


nine 2arr u Wer hb? 5 


ths tows which ie to be built on the beck of "the age 2 
being n Thort; T hindering the affailants'*from * 
tracing into/the Maid, even if they bad actually tilled 
a Shoque, and made themſelves” maſters of Vitzie. 
Furthet Piſcuſſions on the means of preſerving St. Lu- 


eis muſt be left to the profeſſors of the art. Fave no 
fp the attention of the reader on Martinico. 82 


Tus ifland is ſixteen leagues in length, and y The 
invcircumferente; leaving out the capes, which fometimes French fer- 


tle at Mar- F 


extend\two or three leagues 1 into the fea. It is very un? tinico upon 
eren, and interſected in all parts by a number of hiſlocks, . 
which art moſtly of a conical form. Three? mohntains ribs. 
nie above theſe leſſer eminences. The bigheſt dente che 
inde}ible marks of a volcano; * The woods with which 
this is oovered, continually attract the elouds, which V 
ocbaſtuns %oxious dumps, and contributes to make it 
bömid' and inacerffible, whilſt the two others ute in 
moſt parts cultivated. From theſe mountains, but chiefly 
ſwom th firſt, Mue the many / ſprings that water the 
iland;0\Pheſe. witers, which flow in gentle ſtreatus, are 
changed into torrents on the ſlighteſt ſtorm; Their: qua- | 
lity;partakes of the nature of the foil they traverſe; in 
ſome places they are excellent, in others ſo bad; that'ths 
inhabitants are obliged-to drink the WIR they have col- 
leQed, in the rainy ſtaſon. en e ED 
DNA UC, Who had A505 TOE? Magie. 
ſailed from Sti Chriſtopher's in 1638 to ſettle bis nation 
there 3 for he would not babe it peopled ſrom Europe. 
Ne foreſay that men, tired with the fatigue of 'a long 
voyage, would! for the moſt part periſh ſoon after their 
arrival, either from the climate, or from the hardſhips 
incident/tb-moſt eniigrations, The ſole founders of this 
new colony were z hundred men who had long lived i in 
wo 9 of St, Chriſtopher's, 'T hey were brave, 
4 active, 
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190 K dire, une to labour and fatigues; ſpillſul in tilling 
* the ground and erecting habitations; dme anne 


* potatoe plants and all neceſlary ſeeds. e 
Tuxy completed their firſt ſettlement on quietly, 
The natives, intimidated by the fire-arms, or feduced'by 
fair promiſes, gave up to the French the weſtern and 


ſouthern parts of the ind; and retired to the other. 


This tranquillity was of ſhort duration. The: Caribs, 


on when they ſaw theſe enterpriſing rangers aa in- 
creaſing, were convinced that their ruin was inevit- 


| abley unleſs they could extirpate them; and they therefore 


- ealledinthe ſavages of the neighbouring iſlands'to their 


[afiſtance.” They fell jointly upon a little fort that had 
been accidentally erected; but they met with ſuch a 
warm reception, that they thought proper to retreat, 
lJeaving' ſeven or eight hundred of their beſt warriors 
deaf upon the ſpot. After this check thiy \difappeated 
for # long while, and when they came back, it was with 


prefents and penitent ſpeeches! They were received'ina 


friendly manner, and the reconciliation was ſealed with 

ſome pots of brandy that' were given them to drink. 
c Tux labours had been carried'on with difficulty till this 
jod.” The fear of a ſarprife obliged" the coloniſts of 
be different habitations to meet every night” in that 
which was in the center, and which was always kept in 
| a ſlate'of defence. © There they ſlept ſecure, guatded by 
cheit dogs and a centinel. In the day time no one ven- 
tured out without his gun, and a brace of 'piſtols at his 
gürdle. Theſe precautions were needleſs. when the two 
nations came to be on friendly terms. But the one 
whole friendſhip and favour had been courted; took ſuch 
undue advantages of her ſuperiority, to extend her uſur- 
| pations, that ſhe ſoon rekindled a half extinguiſhed ha- 
tred in: * breaſt of the other. The ſavages, whoſe 
; man · 
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3 of life requires à vaſt extent ef land, bang 99 
| themſelves daily more ſtraightened. had recourſe to ſtra- 


tagem, to weaken an enemy whom they durſt not attack 
by force. They ſeparated into ſmall bands, way-layed 
the French, who frequented the woods, waited till the 
ſportſman had fired his piece, and before he had time to 


1 


load it again, ruſhed upon him and deſtroyed h him. Twen 


ty men had been thus murdered, before any one was 
able to account for their diſappearance, As ſoon as the 
circumſtance was found out, the aggreſlars were pur- 


ſued and beaten, their carbets burnt, their wives ant 
children maſſacred, and thoſe few that eſcaped the car - 


nage, fled from en and never appeared there 
after, 


Tas Freach, by this ene „ 


of the iſland, lived quietly upon thoſe ſpots which beſt 


ſuited, their plantations. They were then divided into 
two claſſes, The firſt conſiſted of ſuch as had paid their 


paſlage to America : and theſe were called-inhabitants.” 


The government diſtributed. lands to them, which be- 
came their abſolute. property upon paying a yearly tribute, 


They, were obliged. to keep watch, by turns, and to 


contribute in proportion to their abilities towards tho 


neceſſary expences for the public welfare and ſaſety. 


Theſe, had under their command a multitude of diſorderly 


people brought over from, Europe at their expence whom |, 


they called, engages, or, bondſmen. This engagement 
was a kind of ſlavery for the term of three years. When 
their time was expired, the bondſmen, by recovering their 
Es became the equals of thoſe whom they had ſerved; 


© 


. Tazy all confined themſelves at firſt to the culture. of 
tobaceo and cotton; to which was ſoon added that of tho 
arnotto and indigo. The culture of ſugar was- not begun 


Me the year 1650. Benjamin Davoltys one of thoſe 


Jews 
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* E * vho are aa euer induſtry to that very op 


argent after. His rink was not followed till 168g, 


- when'the chocolate grew more common in France. Cocoa 
then became the principal dependence' of the coloniſts 
who had not a ſufficient fund to undertake ſugar planta- 
tions. One of thoſe calamities which the ſeaſons, bring 
on; ſometimes upon men and ſometimes upon plants, 
daſtroyed all che cocoa trees in 1718. This ſpread a ge- 


netal conſternation among the inhabitants of Martinico. 


The coffee tree was then held out bd them as a plank, to 
- mariners after a ſhipwreck, N 51 att yd 19 145 1 
Taz French minſtry had ah ne a preſent from the 
Dutch twoof theſe trees, which wete carefully preſerved 
1 in the royal garden of plants. Two ſhoots, werg-, taken 
FIR. from theſe. Mr. Deſclieux, who was /intuſted to x- 
- op themi-over to Martinico, happened to be on board; 
ip whichifel ſhort of water. He ſhared with his young 
trees the portion that was allotted him for his own drink- 
ing and dy this generous ſacrifice, ſaved the precidus 
»athſt that had been put into his hands. His miageanimijty 
Jus zewarded. The coffee throve at an amazings rate, 
nd erhis vittuous patriot enjoys with a heart · ſelt ſatizfaQi- 
on, the uvncommon ſelicity of having ag it were: ſaved an 
important colony an W it with, afreſh branch of 
: vddptityor o97hn nd ef 55 12 ,n09103 bus 0526dos 
| | Fbipptwr of this Wy ' Martiticb>warpoſſeſſed 
e rag thoſt= natural advantages, which ſeemtdtq/pxomiſe a 
erg o 1cyvety and: greatofortune. Oft all the F rench ſettlements, 
e - gifts the moſtthappilysſituatedþ with regard 46) the; winds 
ic thati prevail in choſe ſeas. Its, harbouss poſſeſs thęſineſti- 
ebsflable: advantage of affording a, certain ſhelten from the 
: (i. hurricanes od pany: theſe. „hagelte, Its ſituation 
N having 
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having made it the ſeat of government, it has obtained B © * 
moſt favours, and enjoyed the ableſt and moſt upright, — 
adminiſtration of them all. The enemy has conſtantly 
reſpected the valour of its inhabitants, and has ſeldom at- 

tacked ĩt without having cauſe to repent. Its domeſtic peace 
das never been diſturbed, not even in 1717, when urged 
by a general diſcontent, the inhabitants ventured, boldly, 

indeed, but prudently, to ſend back to France à Governor 
and an Intendant, who oppreſſed the people under their 

deſpotiſm and rapaciouſneſs. The order, tranquility and 
harmony, which they found means tot preſervs in «thoſe 

times of anarchy, were a proof that they were influenced | 
rather by their averſion from tyranny, than by their impati- 

"ence of authority ; and ferved in ſome meaſure to juſtify to 
the mother- country, a ſtep, which in itſelf might be con- 

"ſidered as irregular, and contrary to the eſtabliſhed princi- 
ples! 'Notwithſtanding-all theſe advantages, Martinico, 

5 thorph In greater forwardneſs than the other French/colo- 

nls, ld made but little progreſs at the end of the laſt 
-eontury. In 1700, they had but 6597 white men in all. 

de ſavages, mulattoes and free negroes, men, women 

und children, amounted to no more than 30. The 
number of ſlaves was but 14566, All theſe together, 

made a population of 21, 640 perſons. The whole of 

the cattle was 3,668 horſes or mules, and 9, 217 head 
of horned cattle. They grew a great quantity of cocoa, | 
tobacco and cotton, and had nine indigo houſes, and 

vas hundred and eighty- three ſmall ſugar plantations, 

Or the ceſſation of the long and bloody wars, which RR ag 

had ravaged all the continents, and been carried om upbm co, Cauſes 

all the ſeas of the world; and when France had telin- 2 

duiſhed her projects of conqueſt, and thoſe princjples! of 

_ adminiſtration, by which ſhe had been ſo lang miſted, 

Martinico emerged from that languid ſtate id which all 
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Boy K theſe calamities had kept her, and ſoon. roſe to a high 
et ef 'profpetity. She became the mart for all the 
windward national fettlements. It was in her ports that 
the neighbouring iſlands ſold their produce, and bought 
the cominodities of the mother-country. The French 


navigators loaded and unloaded their ſhips no where elſe. 
Martinico was famous all over Europe. She was the 


other colonies, as A trader wit Spaniſh and North- 
America, - 


As a planter, ſhe poſſeſſed in 1778. 447 ſugar-works; 


11,953,232 coffee trees; 193,870 of cocoa z 2,068,480 
of cotton; '39,400 of tobacco; 6,750'of arnotto. Her 
proviſion of food conſiſted of 1 banana trees; 
34,483,000 trenches of caſſava; and 247 plots of po- 
tatoes and yams. She had a population of 52,000 blacks, 
men, women and children. Their labour had improved 


her plantations to the higheſt pitch that was conſiſtent 


with the conſumption then made in Europe of American 
productions, and ſhe.exported annually to the amount of 
ſixteen millions of livres. () 

Tux connections of Martinico with the other iſlands 
intitled her to the profits of commiſſion and the charges 
of tranſport, as ſhe alone was in poſſeſſion of carriages; 
'This profit might be rated at the tenth of the produce, 

and the ſum total muſt amount to 17 or 18 millions of 
livres.(w) This ſtanding debt, ſeldom called in, was 
left them for the improvement of their plantations, It 
was increaſed by advances in money, ſlaves, and other 
neceſſary articles. Martinico thus becoming more and 
IS more a creditor to the other iſlands, kept them in 4 con- 
5 ſtant LN but without injuring them, They all 
* 
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: object of ſpeculation, as a planter, as an agent to the - 
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a benefit to her. 
' Her connections with Cape Breton, with Catada, and 


HY 


ns 


enriched themſelves by her aſſiſtance, and their prot wa B g ge 


with Louiſiana, procured her a'tnarket for her ordinary 
ſugars, her inferior coffee, her molaſſes and rum, which 


would not ſell in France, They gave her in exchange, 


falt-fiſh, driod vegetables, deals and ſome flour. In her 
clandeſtine trade on the coaſts of Spaniſh America, con · 


ſiſting wholly of goods manufactured by the nation, the. 


did not ehuſe to run. This traffic, leſs important than 
the former as to ifs object, was much more lucrative in 
its effects. It commonly brought in a profit of ninety 


was well paid for the riſques which the French merchants 


per cent. upon the value of four millions of livres, (æ) 


yearly ſent to the Caraceas, or the 3 
lonies. 


bo many proſperous operations had brought immenſe | 


ſums into Martinico. Eighteen millions of livres(y) 
were conſtantly circylated there” with amazing rapidity, 


This is, perhaps, the only country in the world where 
the balance has ever deen ſuch, as to make it a matter, 


of indifference to them oma bog dealt in minerals or 


commoditles. 


Hex extenſive trade 8 brought into ber ports 


two hundred ſhips from France, fourteen or fifteen fitted 
out by the mother-country for the coaſt of Guinea, ſixt 


retta and Trinidad; beſides the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips 


' from Canada, ten or twelve from the iflands of Marga- 


that ſlipped in to run goods. The private navigation 


from the iſland to the northern colonies, to the Spaniſh 


continent, and to the windward iſlands, employed a hun- 


dred and thirty veſſels from twenty to ſeventy tons bur- 


then, manned with fix. hondred European failors of all 
nations, 


605 $75,000; 0) 187,500h\ 
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. the ſea, , 
5 0 ; ſervice. 5 
e firſt, the ſhips that frequented 8 abt oo 
land in thoſe. parts where the plantations lay. This 
practice, ſeemingly the moſt natural, was liable to great 
inconveniences. The north and north - eaſterly winds, 
which blow upon part of the coaſts, keep the ſeain a 
conſtant and violent agitation. Though there are many 
good roads, they are either at a conſiderable diftance 
 - from each other, or from moſt of the habitations. The 
| {loops deſtined to coaſt along this interval, were fre- 
quently forced by the weather to ſtand Mill, or to take in 
but half their lading. Theſe ctvſſes. retarded the load. 
ing and unloading of the ſhip; and the conſequence of + 
theſe delays was, a waſte of the crew, and an increaſe 
of expence to the buyer and ſeller. 
_ Commence, which muſt always reckon among its 
| greateſt advantages, that of procuring a quick return, 
could not but be impeded by another inconvenience, 
which was the neceſſity the trader lay under, even in the 
beſt latitudes, of diſpoſing of his cargo in ſmall parcel, 
If ſome induſtrious man undertook to; ſave him that vel 
trouble, this enhanced the price ef the goods to the co- i, 
lonifts. The merchant's profit is to be rated i in propor- * 
tion to the quantity he ſells. The more he ſells, the * 
more he can afford to abate of the profit which another 
| muſt make who ſells leſs, ; 26.4: ME 


A worie inconvenience than either e e that rot 

3 f ſome places were oyerſtocked with ſome ſorts. of Euro- 
8 pean goods, whilſt others were jn want of them. i The WM 1. 
owners of the ſhips, were equally at a.Joſs'to take in» die 

proper lading, Moſt places did not afford all forts of way; 

- commodities, nor every ſpecies of the ſame commodity. W de. 

This deficiency obliged them to touch at ſeveral places, ot I y, 
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ven too much or too little” of wt was ar rn 0 608" 
the port where he was to unload. N nog | 


i} the themſelves" falfered n "many W 
Sever walſted Cäreening, and moſt. of t them r equir ed 
ſont” Spa, The, proper aſſiſtance on theſe Dec ? 
wa Hot to be found in the roads that were but li Tile Bes 
queſited; h Where Work m n did not care to fettle, for fe 
« "ht" getting empl6yine ent enough. They were, e 
* obliged to go and refit 3 8. ſome particular. harbo uz, 
and then return to take i in their lac ing at the | Page where , 
they F had made their. ſale. T heſe ſhox t * ages, þ 

4 WERE forward took up at Es or. four mo Rl | 


Thr a and many more inconyeoiencey,, de 2+ 
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BO'OK an improper . to the center of buſinel, 
1 was therefore turned to St. Peter's. | 


Tris little town, which, notwithſtanding the fires that 


have reduced it four times to aſhes, ſtill contains 1748 
houſes, is ſituated on the weſtern coaſt gf the iſland in 


a bay or inlet which is almoſt circular, One part of it is 


built on the ſtrand along the ſea-ſide which is called 
the anchorage; and is the place for the ſhips and 
_ - warehouſes. The other part of the town ſtands upon 
a a low hill: it is called the Fort, from a ſmall fortification 


- 
— 


that was built there in 1665, to check the ſeditions of the 


inhabitants againſt the tyranny of monopoly; 3 but it no 


ſerves to protect the road from foreign enemies. Theſ: 
two parts e town are n 74 AE or . 


river. 22 
Tux e halts at the i of ep 


and perpendicular hill. Shut up as it were by thi 


hill, which intercepts the eaſterly winds, - the moſt con- 


tant and moſt ſalubrious in theſe parts; -expoſed, with- 
out one refreſhing breeze, to the ſcorching beams of 
the ſun, reflected from the hill, from the ſea, and the 


black ſand on the beach; this place is extemely hot, 
and always unwholeſome. . Beſides, there i is no harbour, 
and the ſhips, which cannot winter ſafely upon this coal, 


are obliged to take ſhelter at Fort Royal. But theſe dif 


advantages are compenſated by the conveniency of the 


road of St. Peter's, for loading and unloading of goods; 


and by its ſituation, which is ſuch, that ſhips can freely. 


+ "goin and out at all times, and with all winds: / 


Tunis village was the firſt that was built, l and 


cultivated on the iſland. It is, however, not ſo much on 


account of its antiquity as of its convenience, that it is 
become the center of communication between the colony 
and the mother country. At firſt, St. Peter's was the 

ſtore- 
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fotthouſe for the commodities of ſome*diftrifts, which B OO X 
| hay along ſuch dreary and tempeſtuous ' coaſts, that no 


ſhip could ever get at them, ſo that the inhabitants could 
carry on no trade without removing elſewhere. The agents 
for theſe coloniſts in thoſe early times, were no other 
than the maſters of ſmall veſſels, who having made them- 
ſelves known by continually failing about the iſland, were 
enticed by the proſpect of gain, to fix upon a ſettled place for 
their reſidence. Honeſty was the only ſupport of this inter- 
courſe : moſt of theſe agents could not read. None of them 
kept any books or journals. They had a trunk, in which 
they kept a ſeparate bag for each perſon whoſe buſineſs 
tey tranſacted. Into this bag they put the produce of 
the ſales, and took out what money they wanted for the 
purchaſes, ' When the bag was empty, the commiſſion 
was at an end. This confidence, which muſt appear fa- 
bulous in our days of degeneracy and diſhoneſty, was yet 
common at the beginning of this century. There are 
ſome perſons Kill living, who have carried on this trade, 
where the employer had no other ſecurity for the fidelity 
of his agent, but the benefit reſulting from it. 
Tursx plain men were ſucceſſively replaced by more 
enlightened perſons from Europe. Some had gone over 
to the colony, when it was taken out of the hands of the 
excluſive companies. Their number increaſed: as the 
commodities multiplied ; and they themſelves contributed 
greatly to the extending of the plantations by the loans 
they advanced to the planters, whoſe labours had till then 
gone on but ſlowly for want of ſuch help. This conduct 
made them the neceſſary agents for their debtors in the 
colony, as they were already for their employers at home. 
Even the coloniſt who owed them nothing was in ſome 
meaſure dependent on them, as he might poſſibly here- 
Ger ſand in need of their aſhſtance, Suppoſe his crop 
| ; 2 2 | Mould 
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—_— K ſhould fail or be retarded, a plantation of ſugar-canes be 
—— {cton fire, or a will blown down: if his buildings ſhould fall, 


MN 


mortality carry off his cattle or his ſlaves ; or that every 
thing ſhould be deſtroyed by drought or heavy rains; where 


could he find the means of ſupporting himſelf during 
_ theſe calamities, or of repairing the loſs occaſioned by 
them ? Theſe means are in twenty different hands, If 
only one refuſes his aſſiſtance, the diſtreſs muſt neceſſarily 
increaſe. Theſe conſiderations induced ſuch. as had not 


yet borrowed money, to truſt the agents of St. Peter's 
with their concerns, in order to ſecures ava) in times 


: 0 diſtreſs, £78 
Tux few rich inhabitants, whoſe * Wee to 


place them above theſe wants, were in a manner com- 


| pelletw-opply, to this ſaRory, The trading, captains 


finding a port where they could conclude their buſineſs 
to the beſt advantage, without ſtirring out of their ware. 
houſes, or even out of their ſhips, ſorſook Fort Royal, 


Trinity Fort, and all the other places where an arbitrary 
price was put upon the commodities, and where the pay- 


ments were {low and uncertain. By this revolution the 


Cy coloniſts being confined to their works, which. require 
their conſtant preſence and daily attendance, could no 


longer go out to diſpoſe of their produce. They were 


therefore obliged to intruſt it to able men, who being ſet- 


tled at the only frequented ſea - port, were at hand to ſeize 


the moſt favourable opportunities for buying and ſelling; 


an ineſtimable advantage this, in a country where trade 
is continually fluctuating. Guadalupe and Granada fol- 
lowed this example, induced by the ſame motives. | 
Tux war of 1744 put a ſtop to this proſperity ; not 
that the fault was in Martinico itſelf. Its navy conſtantly 
exerciſed and accuſtomed to the exertions requiſite for cat- 
rying on a contraband trade, was ready trained up for ac- 
; 8 5 tion, 
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in, In leſs than fix months, forty privateers, fitted out B 4 QF 
at $t. Peter's, ſpread themſelves about the latitudes of the JR 


Leeward iſlands. They ſignaliſed themſelves in a manner 

worthy of the ancient free-booters. They were conſtantly” 

returning in triumph and laden with an immenſe booty. Yet 

inthe midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, an entire ſtop was put to the 
navigation of the colony, both to the Spaniſh coaſt and to 
Canada, and they were conſtantly even diſturbed on their 

own coaſts. The few ſhips that came from France to make 

up their goods, the riſques they ran, fold for very dear, and 

bought at a very low price. The produce being thus under- 

rated, the lands were but poorly cultivated, the works neg - 
lected and flaves ſtarved. Every thing was in a lanquid 

ſtate, and falling to decay. The peace at laft reſtored the 
freedom. of trade, and with it, the hopes of recovering 
the ancient proſperity of the iſland. The event did der 
anſwer the pains that were taken to attain it. 


Nor two years after the ceffation of hoſtilities, e of 
0 loft the contraband trade ſhe carried on with the n 9%" 
American Spaniards, This revolution was not owing — 
to the vigilance of the guarda-coftzs. As it is more 


the intereſt of the traders to dare them, than theirs to de- 
ſend themſelves; the former are apt to deſpiſe men who 


nate poorly paid to protect ſuch rights, or enforce ſuch pro- 
hibitions as are oftentimes unjuſt. The ſubſtituting regiſter- 
ſhips to fleets was the cauſe that confined the attempts of the 
ſmugglers within very narrow limits. In the new ſyſtem, 
the number of ſhips was undetermined, and the time of 
their arrival uncertain; which occaſioned a variation in 


the-price of goods, unknown, before. From that time 
the ſmuggler, who only engaged in this trade from the 


certainty of a fixt and conſtant profit, would no longer 
. purſue it when it did not ſecure an equivalent | to the 


riſques he ran. e 
23 - Bur 
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BOOK Bur this los was not ſo ſenſibly felt by the colony, ag 
= we hardſhips brought upon them by the mother country, 


An unſkilful adminiſtration clogged the reciprocal and 
neceſſary connection between the iſlands and North-Ame- 


rica, with ſo many formalities, that in 1755 Martinico 


ſent but four veſſels to Canada. The direction of the 
colonies, now fallen into the hands of greedy and ignorant 
clerks, was ſoon degraded, ſank into e pe and 
Was proſtituted into venality. | 


Bor the trade of France was ave yetufeted by the 
decay of Martinico. Our countrymen found traders in 
the road of St. Peter's, who pgid them well for their car- 
goes, and ſent their ſhips home with expedition and richly 
laden; and they never inquired whether it was from this or 
the other colonies that the conſumptions and produce aroſe, 
Even the negroes ſent thither ſold very well ; but few re- 
mained there. The chief part were ſent to the Grenades, 
to Guadalupe, and even to the Neutral iſlands, which, 
notwithſtanding the unlimited freedom they enjoyed, pre- 


| . ferred the ſlaves brought by the French, to thoſe which 


the Engliſh offered, on ſeemingly better terms. They 
were convinced from long experience, that the choice 
negroes, who coſt the moſt, enriched their lands, 
 -whilſt the plantations did not thrive in the hands of the 
negroes bought at a lower price. But theſe profits of the 
mother country were Roman and rather hurtful to Mar- 
tinico. ö 1 
SHE had not yet be her loſſes a the peace, 
nor paid off the debts which a ſeries of calamities had 
obliged her to contract; when war, the greateſt of all 


evils, broke out afreſh. It was a ſeries of misfortunes 
for France, which, after repeated ſtrokes, and loſſes, 
made Martinico fall into the hands of the Engliſh. 
It was reſtored in July 17 85 ſixteen months after it had 
585 been 
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co but ſtript of all the neceſſary * . BOO * 
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perity, that had raiſed it to ſo great a degree of proſperity. R 

For ſome years paſt, the contraband trade carried on to te 


iſh coaſts was almoſt entirely loſt, The ceffion of Cana- 
da had cut off all hopes of once more opening a communica» | 
tion, which had only been interrupted by tranſient errors. 
The productions of the Grenades, St. Vincent, and Domi- 225 
nica, which were now become Britiſh dominions, could no 
longer be brought into their harbours ; and a new regula- 
tion of the mother country, which forbad her holding any 
intercourſe with ee left her no Hopes from that | 
quarter. 
Tus wn thus riot, and left to kel, . 


Jeſs contained, at the laſt ſurvey, which-was taken on the * * 1 


firſt of January, 1770, in the compaſs of twenty- eight 
pariſhes,” 12,450 white people of all ages and of both 
ſexes ; 1814 free blacks or mulattos ; 70,553 ſlaves ; and 
443 fugitive negroes. The whole population of the iſland 
amounted to 84,817 ſouls. The number of births in 
1766, was in the proportion of one in thirty amongſt the 
white people, and of one in twenty-five amongſt the 
blacks. From this obſervation, if it were conſtant, it 
ſhould ſeem that the climate of America is much more 
favourable to the propagation of the Africans. than of the 


Europeans; ſince the former multiply ſtill more-in-the.la- 


bours and hardſhips of ſlavery, than the latter in the midſt 
of plenty and freedom. The conſequence muſt be, that 
in proceſs of time the increaſe of blacks in America will 
ſurpaſs that pf the white men; and, perhaps, at laſt avenge 
this race of victims on the deſcendents of the oppreflors. _ 
Tux cattle of the colony confiſts of 8283 horſes or 
3 12,376 head of horned cattle; 975 m_— 1 
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3,509,048 banana trees; and 406 ſquares and a half of 
yams and potatoes. 

Tui plantations contain 1 1,444 ſquares of land, 
out with ſugar; 6,638,757 coffee-trees; $71,043 cocoa- 

trees ; 1, 764.800 cotton plants; 59,966 trees of caſlia, 

and ſixty-one of arnotto. | 

Her meadows or ſavannahs, take up 10,072 ſquares 
of land ; there are 1 1,966 i in wood 3 and 8448 unculti- 

rated or forſaken. 

Tus plantations which adds bbs cotton, Cocoa, 
and other things of leſs importance, are 1515 in num- 


on” There are but 286 for ſugar.” They employ 116 


10 
r Vater-mills, twelve wind-mills, and 184 turned by oxen, | 


Before the hurricane of the 1 3th of Auguſt, 1766, there 

Were 302 bern * and arm 1 e 
8 

Ix 1769 France imported from Martinico, upon two 


0 2 and two trading veſſeÞ, 177,116 quintals of fine 
har and 12,579 quintals of raw ſugar; 68,518 quin- 
rats of 


coffee; 11,731 quintals of cocoa z 6048 quintals 


| If eotton; 2518 quintals of caſſia; 783 caſks of rum; 


267  cafks of fyrup; 150 pounds of indigo; 2147 


pounds of preſerved fruits; forty-ſeven pounds of choco- 


fte; 282 pounds of raſped tobacco; 494 pounds of 

-yarn; 234 cheſts of liqueurs; 234 barrels of 
molaſſes 3 &c. &c. 451 quintals of wood for dying; 
and 12,108 hides in the hair. All theſe productions 
together have been bought in the colony itſelf, for 


12265, 862 livres fourteen fols (z). It is true, that 


the-3glony has received from the mother country to 
ine amount of 13,449,436 livres (a) of goods; but part 
of ne have been 195 away to the- Spaniſh coaſts, and 


Alan another 
5 © $36,631/. gg. red. @ 588,412. 164. 6d. 
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another part has been conveyed to the Engliſh ſettle BOOM | 


ments. 

ALL hole 8 from inſtinct or duty wiſh well to the in- 
tereſt of their country, cannot ſee without regret that ſo 
excellent a colony as Martinico, ſhould furniſh fo ſmall a 
quantity of commodities, part of which even is brought 
from other places. It is well known, indeed, that the center 
of the iſland, full of horrid rocks, is whfit for the culture of 
ſugar, — or cotton; that too much moiſture would 
be hurtful to theſe productions; ; and that, ſhould they 
ſucceed, the charges of carriage acroſs mountains and” 
precipices would abſorb the profits of the crops. But in 
this large ſpace, meadows would turn to very good ac- 
count. The ſoil is excellent for paſture, and only wants 
the attention of government to furniſh the inhabitants 
with the neceſſary increaſe of cattle, both for labour and 
food. There are other ſpots on the iſland, where the ſoil is 
ungrateful, Some are alternately ſpoilt by drought and 
rain, ſome are marſhy, and almoſt always overflown by 
the ſea. There are others where nothing will grow, 
except thoſe aquatic plants known by the general name of 
mangroves, but of various' ſpecies, and very unlike each 
other. In other parts; the ground is ſo ſtony, that it 
cannot be improved by labour, or ſo much exhauſted, a 
It is not worth manuring. 40 
Io theſe inconveniences, which ariſe from the i | 
things, muſt be added a terrible plague it has experienced 
from the ants ; a ſpecies of inſets formerly unknown in 
America. Some time ago, they ravaged Barbadoes ſo dread- 
fully, that it was a matter of deliberation, whether that 
iſland formerly ſo flouriſhing, ſhould not be evacuated. 
This calamity had greatly diminiſhed there; u hen in 1763 
it began to be felt at Martinico. The miſckief theſe in- 
cy have done to ſeveral parts of the colony is inexpreſ- 

ſible, 
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B oy E ſible. All the uſeful vegetables haye been deſtroyed ; z the 
= Juadrupeds have been unable to ſubſiſt there ; the largeſt 
* have been. infeſted in ſuch, a manner that even the 


| not without the greateſt precautions that the children 

were preſerved from being devoured ; that the women 

could be ſupported till they lay in; or that the men could 

| ſubſiſt. | It was apprebended that this number}eſs and de- 

youring race would ſpread all over Martinico. ily 

F this formidable ravage has been ſtopped in its beginning, 

and ſeems very ſenſibly to be totally. going off; but 

1 the lands infected with this poiſon, yield only to the 
Pee of coffee, and will not produce ſugar. 

.. Previous to this evil, thoſe obſervers who, were beſt 

acquainted with the colony, were all of opinion, that its 

plpKhntations were ſuceptible of improvement, and might 

: be increaſed about one fourth part. Its preſent ſituation 

is far from encouraging ſuch flattering hopes. 


2 of Tux proprietors of the lands on the iſland may be 
Martinico. divided into four claſſes. . The firſt are poſſeſſed of a 

— * hundred large ſugar plantations, in which twelve thou- 
ſand negroes are employed. The ſecond have one hundred 

5 and fifty, worked by nine thouſand blacks. The third 


poſſeſs thirty, with two thouſand blacks, The fourth, 


devoted to the culture of coffee, cotton, cocoa, and caſſava, 


may employ twelve thouſand negroes. The remaining 
ſlaves of both ſexes are engaged in e nes, in 

, fiſhing, or in navigation. 
Tux firſt claſs conſiſts entirely of rich people. Thei 


culture is carried to the higheſt degree of perfection, and 


they can afford to keep it up in the flouriſhing ſtate to which 
they have brought it. Even the expences they muſt be at 
for replacing deſiciencies, are not ſo great as thoſe of the 
leſs wealthy planter, as the laue born upon theſe plan- 

tations, 


leaſt delicate birds would not fix upon them, It was 
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tations, 33 the place of thoſe bm by time a BO 


labour. 


Tu ſecond claſs 1 is e of eee in 5 aig 


circumſtances, have but half the hands that would be ne- 


ceſſary to get a fortune equal to that of the opulent pro- 
prietors. If they could even afford to buy the number 


of Mlaves' they want, they would be deterred from it by 


fatal experience. Nothing is ſo pernicious as putting a 
Th 


from a change of climate and diet; the trouble of inuting 


number of freſh negroes at once upon a plantation. 
ſickneſſes thoſe miſerable wretches are liable to, 


them to a kind of labour which they are not accuſtomed 
to, and vhich they diſlike, cannot but diſguſt a planter, 


from the conſtant and laborious attention he muſt pay to 
this training up of men for the cultivation of land- The 
moſt active proprietor is he who is able to increaſe his works 


by one ſixth of the number of ſlaves every year. Thus the 
ſecond claſs might acquire fifteen hundred ſlaves yearly, 
if the net produce of their lands would admit of it, But 
they muſt not expect to meet with credit. The mer- 
chants in France do not ſeem diſpoſed to truſt them; and 
thoſe who circulated their ſtock in the colony, no ſooner 
fawit uſeleſs or in danger, but oy * it to Europe, 


if 


Tux third claſs, which is but one remove from indi- 


gence, cannot amend their ſituation by any means to be 


deviſed in the natural courſe of trade. It is much if they 


can ſubſiſt by themſelves. The beneficent hand of go- 
vernment can alone impart life? to them, and make them 
uſeful to the ſtate, by lending them without intereſt 


the ſums they may want, to raiſe their plantations. 
Theſe might venture upon freſh negroes, without the 
inconveniences which belong to the ſecond claſs, becauſe 

] each 
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B 00 Keach planter having fewer ſlaves to look after, will be 


— able to attend more cloſely to thoſe he may purchaſe. 
Tut fourth claſs, who deal in articles of leſs conſe- 


quence than ſugars, do not ſtand in need of ſuch power- 


ful helps; to recover that eaſe-and plenty from which they 
are fallen, by war, hurricanes, and other misfortunes, 
Could theſe two laſt claſſes but make an acquiſition of 
fifteen hundred ſlaves every year, it would be ſufficient 
to raiſe them to that degree of oath to which their 
induſtry naturally intitles them. 

Tnus Martinico might hope to revive hes drooping 
- plantations, and to recover the firſt ſplendor to which 


her diligence had raiſed her, if ſhe could get a yearly ac- 


ceſſion of three thouſand negroes. But it is well- known 
that ſhe is not in a condition to pay for theſe recruits. 


She owes the mother-country, for balance of trade; about 


2 million. (5) A ſeries of misfortunes has obliged her to 
borro four millions (c) of the merchants ſettled in the 
town of St. Peter's. The engagements ſhe has entered 
into on account of divided inheritances, and thoſe ſhe has 
contracted for the purchaſe of a number of plantations, 
have made her inſolvent. This deſperate ſituation will 
Neither allow her the means of retrieving ſoon, nor the 
ambition of purſuing that road to fortune which once e lay 


open to her. 


Whether _ App to this, that ſhe ſtands expoſed to e But 
1 though there are a hundred places where the enemy may 
quered. land, yet they will never make the attempt. It would 


be to no purpoſe, becauſe of the impoſſibility of bring- 


ing up the artillery and ammunition, acroſs ſuch a rugged 


country to Fort Royal, which defends the whole colo- 
ny. It is in this latitude only that the enemy would fail 
for ſuch; an attempt. 

; | Is 
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- In the front of this ſtrong place, is a — 


bour ſituated on the ſide of a broad bay, that cannot. 
be entered without many tackings, which muſt decide 
the fate of any ſhip that is forced to avoid fighting. If 
| ſhe happens to be unrigged, or is a bad ſailor, or meets 
with ſome accident from the variations of the ſqualls of 
wind, the currents, or whirlpools, ſhe will fall into the 
hands of an aſſailant that is a better ſailor, The fortreſs 
itſelf may become an uſeleſs and inglorious ſpectator of 
the defeat of a whole ſquadron, as it has been a hundred 
times of the taking of merchant ſhips. | 
Tux inſide of the harbour is much injured on account 
of the hulks of ſeveral ſhips that have been ſunk there, 
to keep out the Engliſh in the laſt war. Theſe veſſels 
| have been taken up again: but it will ſtill require a great 
| deal of expence to remove the heaps of ſand which are 
gathered about them, and to put-matters in the ſame ſtate 
they were before. This work will not admit of any de- 
, lay; for the port, though not very ſpacious, is the only 
one where ſhips of all rates can winter; the only one 


by 


N where they will find maſts, ſails, cables, and excellent 
i water, which is brought there from the diſtance of a 
' league by a very well-contrived canal, and which * 
be eaſily procured. 
it Ax enemy will always wt near to this Ss, 
y and there is no preventing it, whatever precauti-' + / 
1d ons are taken, The war could not long be carried © 
g on againſt them in the field, and the people would 
1 foon be reduced to ſhut themſelves up in their fortifi- 
. cations. 
ail They formerly had no other fortification thin Fort 
Royal, where immenſe ſums had been ignorantly buried 
Ix under a ridge of mountains. All the knowledge of the 


ableſt engineers has never been ſufficient to give any degree = 
Je of 
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BOOK of ſtrength or ſolidity to works erected at random, by 
—.— the moſt unſkilfu} hands, and without any fort of plan. 


They have been obliged to content themſelves with add- 
ing a covered way, a rampart and flanks, to ſuch parts 
of the place as would admit of it. But the work of the 
- moſt conſequence has been to cut into the rock, which 
caſily Wes way, and to dig ſubterraneous rooms, which 
are airy, wholeſome, and fit to keep warlike ſtores and 
proviſions, as alſo to ſhelter the ſick and to defend the 
ſoldiers, and ſuch of the inhabitants whoſe attachment 
to their country would inſpire them with courage to 
defend the colony. It has been thought that men who 
were ſure of finding a ſafe retreat in theſe caverns after 
having expofed their lives on the ramparts, would ſoon 
forget their fatigues, and face the enemy with freſh vigour, 
This was a good thought, and muſt have been ſuggeſted, 
if not by a patriotic government, at ban 25 ſome ſen- 
fible and humane miniſter. 

Bur the bravery this muſt Aspire, could not be fuß. 
cient to preſerve a place which is commanded on all 
ſides. "wp was therefore thought alviſcable to look out 


found on the point called Morne Garnier, higher by 
thirty- five or forty feet than the higheſt tops of Patate, 
Tortenſon, and Cartouche, all which meren F ort 
Royal. 4 Ng e / 

-Uron this eminence a citade! has been raiſed, conſiſt 
ing of four baſtions. The baſtions in front, the covered 
way, the reſervoirs for water, the powder magazines; 
all theſe means of defence are ready, and it cannot be 
long before the reſt will be finiſhed. Nothing will 
ſoon remain to be conſtructed but the cazerno, and 
other neceſlary buildings. If even the redoubts and 
dhe batteries intended, to force the enemy to make their 

5 | 4 de- 
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deſcent at à greater diſtance than | Caſco bay, where B O O K 
they landed at the laſt invaſion, ſhould: not take the Sn; 4 


effect that is expected from them; yet ſtill the co- 
lony would be able to reſiſt about three months. 
Fifteen hundred men will defend the Morne Gar- 
nier for thirty or ſix and thirty days againſt an army 


of fifteen thouſand; and twelve hundred men will ſuſ- 


tain themſelves for twenty or five and twenty days in 
Fort Royal, which cannot be attacked till Garnier has 
been taken. This is all that can be expected from an 


 expence of ſeven or eight millions of livres. (d) 


\ Tross who are of opinion that the navy alone ought 


to protect the colonies, think that ſo conſiderable an ex= 
' pence has been miſapplied. Unable as we were, ſay - 


they, to erect fortifications and to build ſhips at the ſame 
time, we ought to have preferred the indiſpenſable to the 
ſecondary calls. Eſpecially if the impetuofity in the cha- 


racter of the French diſpoſes them to attack rather than 


to defend, we ought ſooner to deſtroy than erect for- 


treſſes; or we ſhould build none but ſhips thoſe moveable 
ramparts, which carry war with them, inſtead of fitting _ 

"ſtill to wait for it. Any power that aims at trade, and the - 
_ eftabliſhment of colonies, muſt have ſhips, which bring 


in men and wealth, and increaſe population and circula- 
tion, whereas baſtions and ſoldiers are only fit to con- 
ſume men and proviſions. All that the court of Ver- 
failles can expect from the expence ſhe has been at in 
Martinico, is, that if the iſland ſhould be attacked by 
the only enemy ſhe has to fear, there will be time enough 
to relieve her. The Engliſh proceed ſlowly in a ſiege ; 


'they always go on by rule, and nothing diverts them 


from completing any works that concern the ſafety of 


the aſſailants; for they "eſteem the life of à ſoldier of 


, pl 
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' Boo K more conſequence than the loſs of time. This maxim, 

ſo ſenſible in itſelf, is perhaps miſapplied in the deſtrue- 

=" tive climate of America; but it is the maxim of a people, 

-whoſe ſoldier is engaged in the ſervice of the ſtate, not 

a hireling paid by his prince. But whatever be the future 

fate of Martinico, it is now time to inquire into the 
preſent ſtate of Guadalupe. 


Calamities Thats iſland, which is of an irregular form, may be. 
2 * about eighty leagues in circumference. It is parted in 


| 2 two by a ſmall arm of the ſea, which is not above two 
woo 4 leagues long, and from fifteen to forty fathom broad. 


Suada- This canal, known by the name of the ſalt river, is na- 


3 8 werde but will only carry veſſels of ſifty tons burthen. 


THAT part of the iſland which gives its name to the 
whole colony, is, towards the center, full of craggy 
rocks, and fo cold that nothing will grow there but fern, 
and ſome. uſeleſs ſhrubs. covered with moſs. On the top 
of theſe rocks, a mountain called la Souphriere, or the 
Brimſtone mountain, riſes to an immenſe height into the 
middle region of the air. It exhales through various 
openings a thick black ſmoke, intermixed with ſparks 
that are viſible by night. From all theſe hills flow num- 


berleſs ſprings, which fertilize the plains below, and mo- 


derate the burning heat of the climate, by a refreſhing 
ſtream, ſo celebrated, that the galleons which formerly 
uſed to touch at the windward iſlands, had orders to re- 
new their proviſion with this pure and ſalubrious water. 
Such is that part of the iſland properly called Guadalupe. 
That which is commonly called Grande Terre, has not 
been ſo much favoured by nature. It is indeed leſs 
rugged, but it wants ſprings and rivers. . The ſoil is not 

ſo fertile, or the climate ſo wholeſome or ſo pleaſant. 
No European nation had-yet poſſeſſed this iſland, when 
five hundred and I? Frenchmen, led on by two gen- 
tlemen 
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temen named Loline and Dupleſlis,, arcived there b 598 


Nieppe on-the. adth of June 1635. They had been very 
imprudent in their preparations. Their proviſions were 
ſo ill ehoſen, that they were ſpoilt in the paſſage; and 
they-had ſhipped ſo few, that they were exhauſted in two. 
months. They were ſupplied” with none from the mo- 
wer- country. St. Chriſtopber's; whether ſrom ſcarcity 
or deſign, refuſed to ſpare them any and their firſt at- 
empts in huſbandry they made in the country could not 
u pet afford any thing. No reſource was left for the 
colony, but from the ſavages; but · the ſuperfluities. of a 
people, who cultivate. but little, and therefore had never 
laid up any ſtores could not be very conſiderable. The 
new comers, not content with what the ſavages might 
bring of their own accotd, came to à reſolution: to 
plunder them; eee. on ch of 
January 1636. 

Tus Caribs, Kr Pat Pony in a 1 
openly to reſiſt an enemy, who had ſo much the ad- 
uantage- from the ſuperiority of their arms, deſtroyed 
their own proviſions and plantations, and retired to 


Grande Terre, of to the neighbouring iſlands. From : 


thence the moſt - deſperate. came over to the iſland 
from which they had been driven, and concealed them- 
ſeyes in the thickeſt of the foreſts. In the day-time 
theyſhot with their poiſoned arrows, or khocked en 
wich their clubs, all the French who were ſcattered about 
for hunting or fiſhing. In the. night, they burned the 
houſes and Whey. * re of their unjuſt 
ſpoilers. , 10 


A dreadful famine was the bee of this kind of | 
var. The coloniſts were reduced to graze in the fields, 
to eat their-own -excrements, and to dig up dead bodies 


ot their ſubſiſtence. Many who had been llaves at Algiers, 
Xa. II. Aa | de- 
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23 E deteſted the hands that had broken their fotters 3 adh of 
ns them curſed their exiſtence; It was in chis niafiner that they 

„ . til the government 
of Aubert brought about x peace with the ſavages at the 
end of the year 1640. When we conſider the ĩnjuſtice of 

17 tte Hoffilities which the Europeans have committed all 
=. | over Athetiez, we ate almoſt tempted to rejcies at their 
| 3 misfortunes, and at all the judgments that purſoe thoſe. 
inhuman oppreflors. We are ready to renounce the ties 
that bind us te) the inhabitants of our own | hemiſphere, 
change our connec&tione, and contract beyond the ſeas 
with the favage Indians an alliance; which unites a 

| mankind, chat of misfortune and compaſion. 4 
Tu remembrance, however, of hardſhips: A its 

an invaded land, proved a powerful incitement to the 
cultivatiom of all articles of immediate neceſlity, which 
afterwards, induced an attention to thoſe of luxury con- 
ſumed in the mother-country. | The few! inhabitants 
who Had efcaped- the calamities they bad drawn - upon 
themſelyes, were ſoon joĩned by ſome diſcontemted coloniſts 
from St. Chriſtopher's, ſome Europeans fond of novelty, 
- ſome ſailors tired" of navigation; and by, ſome ſea cap- 
- tains, who prudently choſe to commit to the care of 2 

grateful ſoil the treaſures they had ſaved from the dangers 

of the ſea. Bot ſtill the proſperity: of Guadalupe wis 

| opt or inipeded by obftacles ariſimg from its fituation, 
Wee. Tus ficility with which the! pirates from the neigh- I fz 
Aue bouring iſlands could carty of their cattlez their dee, N gs 
— 20 their very crops, frequently. brought them into a vety 15 
; 1 Ow ruinous ſituation. Inteſtine broils, ariſing from jes- ſauar 
| Fe | Jouſies' of authority, often diſturded the quiet of the 502 
5 planters, | The adventurers who went over to the wind- W fach 
g ward illands, diſdaining a land that was fitter for agri- biſtor 
CRF culture than * e, r the C 
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Maitinico, by the convenient roads it abounds with, E OK 
The protoMon of thoſe intrepid pirates, brought to bat , 
ifand alt the traders who flattered themſelves that they 
alght bey up tho ſpoils of the, enemy at a low pries, 
ad at the planters who thought they might ſafely give 
themſelves up to peaceful labours,  'Fhis quick popula- 
tion could not fail of introducing the civil and military 
government of the Leeward iſlands into. Martinico. 
From that tame, the French miniſtry attended - mare ſe- 
noully ta this than to the ather colonies, which: were nat 
a immediately under their direction; and heating of na- 
thing but this iſland; they prone oF eee | 
nente that way. | 

Ir vas owing ta this preference, that i in 1700, we 
whole population af Guadalupe was but 3,82 white 
people 3 32 5 ſavages, free negroes, mulattoes; and 6,925 - 
laves, many of whom were Caribs. Her cultures were 
reduced to 60 ſmall plantations of ſugar, 66 of indigo, 

a little cocoa, and a great deal of cotton, The: cattle 
amounted to 1,620 horſes and mules, and 3,699 head of 
borned cattle. This was the fruit of fixty years labour. 
But her future progreſs was as 8 as her firſt attemgyy i 
had been flow. _ 1 

Ar the end of the year 1755» Wen peopled „e 
vith 9,643 whites, and 41,140 flaves of all ages and f 
both ſexes, Her ſaleable commodities. were the produce 
of 334 ſugar plantations ; 15 plots. of indigo; 46;840 
ems of cocoa; 11,700 of tobacco; 2,2577725 af coffee; 
1,748, 4% of cotton, , For her proviſion ſhe had 29 
ſquares of rice or maize, and 1,219 of potatoes or yams; 
uo, 820 banana trees 4 and 32.577950 trenches: of 
callava, Theſe details are the moſ} eſſential parts of the 
iſtory of America, ſo far as it concerns Europe, | Cato 
8 would have recorded them; and Qhaglemagne - 

A a 2 would 
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ED OKwould have read them eagerly. Who ſhould be aſhamed to 
0 e to them? Let us then purſue theſe uſeful diſquiſi- 

tions. The cattle of Guadalupe conſiſted of 4,946 horſes ; 

25924 mules; 125 aſſes; 13,716 head of horned cattle 

11,162 ſheep or goats; and 24444 bogs. Such was the 

Nate of Guadalupe, e Egg g ae 

liſh, in the month of April 17 

.-FRrance lamented this loſs; Tot the 0 had WY 

ts gomfort themſelves for this dilgrace. During a ſiege 

ol three months, they had ſeen, their plantations de- 

ſttroyed, the buildings that ſerved to catry on their works 

burnt down, and ſome of their ſlaves carried off. Had 

the enemy been forced to retreat after all "theſe devaſta- 

_ *tions, the iſland was undone. Deprived of all aſſiſtance 

from the mother-country, which was in no condition to 

ſend her any ſuccours, and expecting nothing from the 

Dutch, who on account of their neuttality came into ber 

roads, becauſe ſhe had nothing to offer them in exchange, 

e pes never have e lt the ſeaſon of In — 

The Eng- TX . delivered thetk from theſe apprehen- 
7 _ 8 fions. The Engliſh, indeed, are no merchants in their 
upe, colonies. T he proprietors of lands, who moſtly reſide 
o- Wee, in Europe, ſend their repreſentatives whatever they 
to the - want, and draw the whole produce of the eſtate by the 
ber ag betum of their ſhip. An agent, ſettled in ſome ſea- pon 
| Proſperity. 'of Great-Britain, is intruſted with the furniſhing the 
plantation, and receiving the produce. This was im- 

practicable at Guadalupe; and the conquerors in tis 
reſpect were obliged to adopt the cuſtom of the con- 
quered-. The Engliſh, informed of the advantage the 

French made of their trade with the colonies, haftened 

in imitation of them, to ſend their ſhips to the conquered 

Ny at and ſo anal tel A that they 
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Ae ce market, and ſank the price %K 


pean goods. The coloniſt bought them at a very low price, 1 

. and in conſequence of this Slut, 3 e | 

1 erapment. | | 1 "(IF *< T9. L waa 

4 Fo this credit which was bela was and added ano- 

ther ariſing from ſpeculation,” which enabled the colony to 

5 fulfil its engagements. A great number of negroes were 

| carried thither, to haſten the growth and enhance the value. 

7 of the plantations. It has been ſaid in à hundred nen | 

. pied from each Others ther the Enguln 

bs flocked Guadalupe with-30;006, during —— 

4 and three months that they remained maſters of the iſtand: 

4 The regiſters of the cuſtom houſes which may be;de+ | 

. pended on, 45 they could have no inducement to impoſe 

1 upon us, \ atteſt. chat the number was no more han 

by 18321, Thie war ſufficient to give the mation well. 

* grounded hopes of reaping great advantages from their 

| new: conqueſt. But their ambition was fruſtrated, and 

» the colony with its er ene © * 

18 polleflors in July 1763. dle enn 10. 

: By the dependencies of One muſt e 

* ſtood ſeveral ſmall iſlands, which being included in the 

L diſtrict of her JurifdiQtion, fell with her ints the hands 

28 of the Engliſh. Such is the Defeada, which ſeems to 

& Have been detached from Guadalupe by the fea; and is 
, ſeparated by a/ſmall canal. It ie a kind: of rock, 

i where nothing will grow but cotton. We ate not cer 

* tin at what time it was firſt inhabited, Oe little 

* ſettlement is certainly not of a long ſtanding. | 


hs | Tux Saintes, three leagues diſtant from — ate 

the two very ſmall iſlands, which, with another yet ſmaller, 
* make a triangle, and a tolerable harbour. Thirty French- . 
red men were ſent thither in 1648, but were ſoon driven 
they away OA an exceſſive drought, which dried up their only 


over A a'3 ſpring, 
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Wen before they bad time to make any. reſervoirs. A 


ſecond attempt was made in 1652, and laſting plantation 
bezun, which: now. yield fifty thouſand weight of cole 
and ninety thouſand of cotten. (NEVE ot 
Tus is but little, but it is more than 1 
St. Bartholomew, which: was peopled with fifty French, 
men in 2668. They were all murdered in 163b by 3 
txdap of Caribe from St. Vincent and Dominica, and 
wore replaced but a long while after. In 1753, the co- 
. lopiſts;were no more than 479/38 number, and their 
aer et conſiſted in 54 Mlaves, and 64, oo gocm 
Since ale laſt pence, the population of the white 


3 400, and that of the blacks, W 


So. The plantations. have inereaſed in the ſame pio: 
portiong. + The ſoil of chis {mall iſland is very billy, and 
citceſively barten ; hut it has the convenience of a good 


harbour. The wretchedneſs of the inhabitants is ſo well 


known, that the Engliſh priv ateets which frequently put 
in there during tir late wars, have always paid punctually 
for what few refreſhments they cal: ſpate them, ihough 
the miſerable inhabitants were too weak to compel them. 
There is then ſome humanity left even in the breaſt of 
enemies and pirates man is not naturally eruel; and only 
- becomes fo from fear. or intereſt. The armed pirate, 
who. plunders a veſſel richly laden, is not deſtitute cf 
eguity, nor even of compatiion,. for. Sl of _ * 
W eie Ni Fi TN 1 
_ ManiGALANTSE Was wriſted from tut: natural inhabi 
tina in 1648. The French, who had -forcibly taken 
poſſeſſion of it, were long annoyed by the ſavages of the 
neighbouring iſlands, but at laſt are left peaceable poſ- 
ſeeſſors of a land they have cultivated, after they had un- 
reg it. T*. * is not _ but fruitful; it 
| us 12 38 
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 rultivates twenty-one ſugar plantations, 7,000 285 
trees, 562,700 ſtems of :cofſee, and 4,62 f, 100 uf cotton. N 


:If theſe frequent omputations are tireſome to an indolent 
reader, who does not like to take account of his income, 
leſt he ſhould find he nag ſet bounds to his expences, it 
i to be hoped they will be leſs ſo to political caleulators, 
who find the exact meaſure of the ſtrength of a ſtate 
in the population and produce of lands, and are by theſe 


means the better enabled to compare the natural seſources 


'oftthe:ſeveral nations. It is but by an exact vegiſter of this 
kind, that we can judge of the preſent ſtate of the ma- 
"time and trading powers that have ſettlements in Ame- 
rica. In this caſe, accuracy eonſtitutes the hole merit 

of che work, and the reader muſt excuſe inclegance in 
tavour of real. unility. The public is already iſufficiently 
amuſed and impaſed upon by eloquent and ingenious de- 
ſeriptions of diſtant countries z it · js now time to inveſti- 
gate truth, to oompare the ſeveral hiſtories of theſe coun- 
"tries, and to find out what they now are, rather than 
what they formerly were. For the hiſtory of what is 
-paſt is of little mare conſequence to the preſent age, 


han the hiſtory of what is to come. Let us then again 


obſerve that no one ſhould think it ſtrange, that we ſo 
often repeat the numeration of people and cattle, of lands 
and their produce; in a word, that we ſhould fo frequent- 


* enter into diſquiſitions which cnay appear dry, but are 


in fo& the natural foundations of .fociety.” "Why then 


mould we: be diſgufted at ſeeing theſe things in a work 


which ſhews us our riches ? Let us, therefore, reſume the 

n and compute the wealth of Guadalupe. 
By the ſurvey taken in 1767, this iſland, including 
the leſſer ſettlements above-mentioned, contains 113863 
white e of all ages, and of both ſexes; 752 free 
3 . W e 
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nn mulattoes; 72,761 e 0 am in 
ee e 85,376 ſouls... is en 
| Tus cattle conſiſts of 5, 000 e e 0 | 
111 aſſes; 27378-head of borned cattle ; $4,895 ſheep 
or goats; and 2,669: hogs-: The proviſion ib 30, 476, 218 
trenches of caſſaya ; 2,81, 202 banana trees; 8 
 «ſquaresof.Jand planted with yams and potatoes. 
Tun «plantations | contain 72 arnotto trees; oy 
+6 -caſia;3\ 13, 202 of cocoa; 5,881,176 of coffee; 
12, 156,969 of cotton; 21,74 ſquares: of land planted 
with ſugar-canes. The woods occupy 22, 09) ſquares 
. - of land. There are 20, 247 in meadows; -and-6,405 
| are uticultivated or forſaxken. Onlyÿ 1582 plantations 
gro cotton, coffee, and proviſions! of eatables. Sugar 
is made but in 401. Theſe ſugar- works employ 140 
2 263 turned by oxen, and 11 windmills. 
Tux produce of Guadalupe, including what is poured 
n from the ſmall iſlands under her dominiou, ought to 
be very conſiderable. But in 1768, it yielded to the 
- mother: <cpuntry no mote than 140, 418 quintals of five 
pale; 2 3693 quintals of raw ſugars; 344205 quintals 
0 a 11,955 quintals of cotton; 456 quintals of 
CLocoaz 15884 quintals of ginger; 2, 529 quintals of 
logwood ; 24 cheſts of ſweetmeats; 165 cheſts of li- 
queurs; 34 caſks of rum; and 15202 undreſſed ſkins. 
All theſe commodities were ſold in the colony enly for 
J7103,838 livres, (:) and the merchandiſe. they bave re- 
ceived from France has coſt them but 4. 5 23, 884 livres. (f 
OD, It is eaſy to judge from hence how great a part of the 
produce has been De heh exported, ſince it is/known 
that the crops of ether are e ans Pan 


nes Martiico. 120 
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Tur tesſonb for this ſuperiority are obvious.” Gua-5 2 
dalupe employs a greater number of ſlaves upon the plan- __ 1 — 
tatioms than Martinico, which being at once a trading 
and a planting iſland, engages many! of her negroes in 
tbe towns and among the ſhipping. There ate fewer 
children in Guadalupe; becauſe the freſi negroes brought 
to the new - erected works, are all adults, or at leaſt able 
to work, and the black women ſeldom breed till the ſe- 
cond year after their arrival in America. This may be 
owing to the change of elimate and ſood affecting their 
conſtitutions, or, poſſibly, to a kind of reſerve which they 
are more ſueeptible of than they are generally thought to 
be. Laſtly, a great many of thoſe blacks have been dae 
placed upon freſh lands; and ground newly cleared 2 
ways yields more aan. . waer is exhauſted by lang.” 2 e- 
tillage. unt F n einc 714 it Ti * 5 102 a 
Bor remanent 4 
expect that her plantations will: decreaſe. They maintain 
«that part of the iſland properly called Guadalupe bad long 
unce "attained the utmoſt pitch of increaſe, and the 
Grande Terre, almoſt all of which is newly cleared, af- 
ſords three fifths of the produce of the whole ſettlement. 
It ie impoffible that this part of the iſland ean keep up to 
15 flouriſhing ſtate, to which a lucky chance has brougbt 
Tue land is naturaliy barren, already exhauſted; by 
; br culture, and the more expoſed to the droughts, ſo 
common in this climate, as there is hardly a tree lefr. 
Beſides the cultivation of them is attended with difficulty 
und coſt, and the crops can only be kept up, by a dai- 
1y Mein of labour and expence, and by conſtantly re- 
turning into the ground, the net produce of each harveſt. 
Vir many are of opinion that Guadalupe may augment 
ber income by one fifth, and that the time of this increaſe | 
om tend . no conſiderable Wa 
'; | i 
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. hi Hong finooicreatel new deſires and a new taſte, 
the inhabitants can ſpate the more for the improvement 


bee lande Their tuation/in.the widG of the Eng- 
8 | nch and Dutch ſettlements, givos them an opportunity of 
ronmning u fourth part of their ſugars and rottons, at 2 
Asher pate chan they would ſell for to the French cap- 
rain; to purchaſe ſlaves and other articles in exuhange at 
taper rute. From theſe concurring ciroumſtances, it 
brb not ure that Guadalupe will oon viſe of herſelf 10 
the Heieſt piofperity, | without de ag ddanbe, und in 
| hi the clogs, government: has impofrd uon it. 518 
Change: Tat flourifhing ſtate to which Guadalupe had bern 
de adm. raiſed by the Englim, When they reſtored it 8t the "pence 
| niſtration excited à general furpriſe. It was beheld by the imother- 
Poa gr na nce count, with that kind of conſideration and reſpelt 
which:opulenice. inſpires. Hithertn, this, 6s / all the uther 
ror windward lands, had been ſubordinate to Martinice. It 
_ of y veas reſeued from this dependence, hy appdinting a ge- 
ance +verdor:and-an intendarit; to preſule ever it. Theſe new 
-miaiſtrators, deſirous of fignalizing their arrival by. 
ſome wmovation, inſtead of letting the chmmodhitirs of 
this iſtand'ipeturn into the old track, laid a lan for:con- 
' weying them directiy to Europe. This ſchenit was by no 
means 'dilagreeable to the inhabitants, who owed Marti- 
nico deo millions, which they were in no huſte to pay; 
EEE ' and it was contrived that the, miniſtry at home-ſhould | 
adopt it. From that time, all intercourſe wes ſtrictly 
prohibited between the two colonies, which became as 
-great ſtrangers to each other, as if 7 had * 
* . ot even to hoſtile powers. TOW 
"Tee heated whine, 
had deen hitherto confined to ſix or ſevery ſhips every year. 
. "This number was increaſed, but not ſulliciently to eaſe 
| the 
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the colony. of die whele of ther produce; Tis Chee B N 8K | 
vas [Carried into execution whh: ewe much haſte. „ 

| ſhould have been done very gradually and withimuck ct» 

tion; for, certainly, moſt innovations; in pal requre 

I ta de introduced and conducted wii medi. The 
harbours of Guadalupe are but bad, the. cpaſting trade = 

| vifficult, and the goods: frequently damaged in loading 

| end unloading. Tbeſe and other reaſons: had detereed 

5 the merchants of the mother count from opening 18 
) 

, 


direct trade with the colony, notwithſtanding ie incon> 
| yegiences and charges attending an indizeft one, There 
was a degree of prejudice in this 3 but many, pretdugions 
wore. neceſſary to induce them t get nid v d It s 
neceſſary to entice European ſhips to om to the odlony 
by, ſore privileges, and indulgencies, which might ha- 
lance the difadvantages that kept them auay. With this 
kind of management the ãatended revolution: would have 
deen brought about gradually and ãnſenſibiy. I ſhort, 
' the French ſhips Thould hape been encouragedt in otder 
to kp off thoſe of Martinico, not thoſe of Mattinice 
dxiven away, to n the nnn. _ 
.boflibly; never arrive. | 
Suon was the ae jen” eee - 7 
but, perhaps, it might come in compegition ich political! 
intereſts of much greater e, A Ig we 


Thall now examine, 
Faxe has been hitherto pic cfefually 38 
her own colonies, or to annoy thoſe of her moſt formi- 
dable rival. This double advantage can oniy be pro- 
cured by 2 navy equal to that of a power, which openly | 
declares itſelf our natural enemy. Till that period arrives, a 
; which, from aur preſent ſituation, ſeems to be more and 
x more remote, it concerns us, at leaſt, to put our colonies 
0 in a condition to provide for themſelves in caſe of a war. | 
0 1 This 
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e, hey were able to do when Martinico' was the 


war, from taking fourteen hundred veſſels. - 7 4 
Aix ihe advantsges of Martinico, in which 'Guada- 


center of all the windu ard ſettlements. From this iſland, 
full of traders and ſeamen, and the moſt happily ſituated 


of all the French iſlands, with regard to the winds that 


blow /in'theſe latitudes,” were ſent out eonſtatit fupplies of 
men, arms and proviſions," which reached- the other co- 
- Jonies in twenty - four hours, with a moral eertainty of 
not being intercepted, notwithſtanding the moltiplicity 
and ſtrength of the ſquadrons deſtined to eut off this 
communication. AA V4; Wirtes 5 $62,034 Abel 3 
Nen Was this ""_ Swarms of privateers, ſent out 
bee Mannes made it impoſſible for the Btitiſh trade 


N to proceed without a convoy; and as the convoys could 


not be had in a conſtant ſucceſſion, ſo as to bring a re- 
gular ſupply to a climate where provifions will not keep 
Jong, the Engliſh iſlands were often reduced to great 
ſtcearcity. The provinces of North - America endeavoured, 
it is true, to inaſte up this deficiency; but: the cargoes 
ſold ſo cheap, that they could not afford a convoy; ſo 
that the French ptivateers were ſure to carry off two 
filths of cheir trade with the ſouthern colonies; And, 
indeed, all the vigilance and ſkill of the Bogn Could | 
not prevent the Martinico privateers, e 1 laſt 


E #1 


Jupe had its ſhare, and which greatly contributed to 


Ee the vidtialling of both iſlands, and to diſtreſs the ene- 
| my' 's ſettlements, will be all loft by the ſeparation made 


the colonies by the mother-country; We ſhall 
no long "ſee there any merchants, nor ſeamen, nor ſta- 


tioned fhips; and if a war ſhould break out, there will 
be no ftting out the ſmalleſt armament in thoſe parts. 
5 is de of thecourt of VERS. to Judge whe- 
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wer 1 from the ports of France to BOOK 
Guadalupe can make amends. for ſo great a ſacrifice. _— 5 
Bur can France be aſſured of enjoying a long und Ha 
quiet poſſeſſion of this island? If the enemy that might Frag br 


attack the colony, choſe only. the Grande Terre, and the defence 
of Guada- 


carry off the ſlaves and cattle from thence, it would be jupe. 
impoſſible to hinder them, or even to make them ſuffer ä 
for it, unleſs an army was oppoſed to them. Fort Lewis, 
which defend s this part of the ſettlement is but a wretched 
tar fort, incapable of much reſiſtance. All that could 
poſſibly be expected, would be to prevent the devaſtation 
ſrom extending any further. The nature of the coun- 


try preſents ſeveral more or leſs fortunate poſitions, in 


which the progreſs of an aſſailer may be ſtopped with ſe- 
curity,” whatever his courage or his forces may be. He 
would, therefore, be forced to reimbark and proceed to 
the attack of what is properly called Guadalupe. 
Tus landing of the enemy could be effected no where 
but at the bay of the Three Rivers, and at that of the ' _ 
Bailiff; or rather theſe two places would be moſt favour- | 
able to the ſucceſs of his enterprise; becauſe they would 
| bring them nearer than any other to Fort St. Charles of 


the Baſſe - terre, where wn eee. have leſs ad to 
encounter. 1 15 

Lr the enemy chuſe which ever ans theſe 1 
they pleaſe, they will find nothing more than a ſpot co- 
vered with trees, interſected with : rivers,” hollow ways, 


narrow paſſes, and ſteep aſcents, which they muſt march 
over expoſed to the French fire. When, by the ſuperiorit 


of their forces, they have ſurmounted theſe difficulties, 


they will be ſtopped by the eminence of the great camp. 


This is a platform ſurrounded by nature, with the river 
Gallons, and with dreadful ravines, tq which art has added 
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_ KO OKanijtery in tho beſt manner. This intreachivent, tho) 
. — le is not to be imagined 


_ that an intelligent general would ever leave ſuch a poſt as 
ms behind bim: hie convoys would be ted much ex- 


-  poſedy7/and he could not get up what would be neceffarr 
: — 155 carrying ne fiegs OR s. Chants, anden | 
Narr Ai ee ace 


eee eee 


4 vpe, des underſtood the art of war, or even been only 


„ 


engineers,” they would not have failed chuſing the poſi- 
tion between the river Cenſe and the river Galleon, for 
erecting their fortifications. The place then would have 
had towards the ſea-ſide a front, which would have in · 
' cloſed a barhour capable of containing forty fait of ſhips, 
Which would have annoyed the enemy's Geet, without 
being them ſelwes in the leaſt expoſed. The fronts to- 
Wards che riuers Galleon and Cenſe, wauld have been 
inaceeſũble, being placed upen the ſurnmit af two very 
ſeep. aſcenta. The fourth frant would have been the 
only place apen tu an attack, and it would have been an 


eee eee eee gen ee 


3 proper. +, 


| By hung the pres dun of fre 8 e. 


- works, which were conſtructed right, ought at-leaft 

to have flanked each other, from the ſea and from the 
_ : heights. © But the principles of fortification. were ſo 
much neglected, that the fire was painted entirely in a 
wrong direction, that the internal works were in all parts 
- Eo. eee A 22 
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7764 they began to think of putting it in a ſtate of de- 
fence. Perhaps, it might have been beſt to deſtroy it 


"JE and to Place the fortifications on the poſition juſt 


pointed 


e ee and. qurcdp ii pantie) ops ee 
phaces of arms with re-entering angles, having each 2 | | 
good redoubt, and behind theſe good tensilles, with ca- | 
ponieres and poſterns. of communication with the body «8 
of the place two redoubtsy: one on the prolongation.of f 19 50 
the capital. of one of the two places of arms, and the mn « 
other at the extremity of an excellent intrenchment made — 
alopg the river Galleon, the platform of which is defended' 
by the cannon from another intrenchment, made on the 
top of the bank of the other fide of the ſame river; large 
and deep ditches, © reſervoir for- water, and a powder 
magazine, bomb proof; ins word, a ſufficient. quantity 
_ of works underground to lodge à third part of the garri- 
ſon. All theſe outworks well contrived being added to 
mandes to hold out a ſiege of two months, and perhaps 
more. But whatever may be the refiſtance that Guada- - 
lupe can- oppoſe to One IRS Aw 5 % 
to paſs on to St. Domingo. 
Tus ifland is fixty leagues in length; s mia health Settlement 1 
iv-about thirty; and its circumference. three hundred und Pen tm 
fifty, or fix hundred in coafting round the ſevoral bays. St. Domin - 
It is partad lengthways, from eaſt to weſt, by a ridge of®” 
mountains, covered with. woods, which riſing gradually | 
exhidit-the fineſt proſpect imaginable. SeveraF of theſe | 
mountains were formerly full of mines, and, perhaps, are N 
ſo fill; others are fir for culture. Altnoft alk of therm 
form delicious and temperate vallies; but in the * plains, 

where the ſoil is very fertile, the air is ſo ſcoroking hot 

m to be almoſt intolerable, eſpecially in thoſe-places/ by. 
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ee ſea a amd e | 
the mountains, und is eapoſod to a | 
double veſlection of the ſun, both ſtom the wooks and; 
EL 4. 
rain wan the ſole proprietor: of this large poſſeflion, 
when. ſome. ; Engliſh: and French, ho had been driven 
out of St. Chriſtopher's: tbok refuge 8 
Thong the ſouthern coaſt, where they firſt ſettled; was 
in a manner forſaken, they conſidered her beig liable to 
be attacked by a common enemy, it was but prudent to 
ſecure à retreat. For this purpoſe they pitchied upon 
Do rtuga, a ſmall iſland within to leagues of the great 
0 one; and twenty-fiue Spaniards ner left to 
0 netired on the ſfirſt ſummons! os ft 1 
Tus adventurers of both nations, now. cute : 
of an iſland eight leagues long and two broad, found a: 
pure air, but no river and ſew ſprings. The mountains 
| vwere covered with choice woods, and the ſertile plains | 
Only wanted the hand of che qultivator. The northern 
'- ._ coaſt appeared to be inacceſſible, but the ſouthern bad an 
excellent harbour commanded by a rock, which required 
„ de nne. ehe fun 
" 2 D 
u happy; — brought to. Tong a m- 
. titudeof thoſe people x ho are. in ſeareh either of fortune 
Mw ed i or The maſt moderate applied themielves to to the 
culture of tobacco, which grew into yepute,.. whilſt 
che more aQiye went to hunt the buffaloes at St. Do- 
mingo, and ſold theit hides: to the Dutch. The moſt 
intrepid went out to cruize, and en ſuch, faxing 7 
feats as will be long remembered. „„ 
Tus ſettlement alarmed the court of Madrid. * 
| ag by the loſſes they had already ſuſtained, of the mis-/ 
fortunes chey had ſtill to expect, they gave orders for 
$413 8 + e 
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when the brave inhabitants of Tortuga were out at ſea or 
4 hunting, and with that barbarity which was then 16 


familiar to his nation, carried off or put to the ſword* all 


thoſe who were left at home. Ne then withdrew, wWith⸗ 
out leaving any garriſon, fully perſuaded that · ſuch a pre- 
caution was needleſs, after the vengeance he had taken. 


e eee eee g to e | 


Tus mee informed Oka wade GG at 
Tortuga, and heating at the ſame time that 'a body of 
five hundred men, deſtined to harraſs them, ras getting 
ready at St. Domingo, judged'that the only way to eſcape 
the impending ruin, was to put an end to that anarchy in 
which they lived. They therefore gave up perfonal in- 
dependence to "focial” ſafety, and made choice of 'one 
Wines to be at their head; an Englimman who had di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf on many occſions by his prudence 
and valour. Under rhe guidance of this chief, at the 
latter end of 1638, they retook'"an- ifland which they had 
poſſeſſed for eight rere, ee eee 19 0 
not loſe it again. 

. Tax French ſoon felt che eck of moi? pri. 
wiles having ſent for as many of his cbuntrymen a8 
vould enable hien to give Jawa, treated che reſt as ſub- 


eds. Such is the natural progreſs of dominion ; in this 


manner moſt monarchies have been formed. Companions 


in exile,” war, or piracy,” have choſen d leader, who ſoon = 


uſutps the authority af a maſter. At firſt heſhares che power 
or the ſpoils with the ſtrongeſt, till the muttivdde, cruſhed . 


by the ſew, embolden the <hief'to aſſume the hoe power 


to himſelf, and then monarchy degenerates into de otiſm. 
But ſuch a ſeries of revolutions can only dae per in ma- 


Vor. HI. 5 | ny 


2 369 
thedeftruRion-of 'the'new-colony.- The general of 3 
gilleans choſe, for executing his commiſſion! the time, — 9 
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'B 2 K vy year in great ſtates. An iſſand of fixteon teagues ſquare 
IM — bot too woch conſequente to be peopled with llaves. The 
= - commander:DePoincy, governor- general of theWindward 
5 illands, being infonmed vf the tyrannyof W-illes, immediately 
ſentforty; Frenchmen: from St. Chriſtopher's, who collect- 
 ed\Gfty-mere on the-noaft of St. Domingo. They landed 
at Tortuga, and having joined their countrymen an the 
_ land; they altogether ſummoned the Engliſh to withdraw. 
The Engliſh, diſconcerted at ſuch an unexpected and vigo- 
rous ad, and not doubting but ſo much haughtiasſs waz 
2 ſupported by a much greater force than it really was, eva- 
5 cuated the iſland, never more to return. 
8 ; ITE Spaniards were not ſo traftable... They, luflered 
N 88 the depredations of the pirates which were 
daily ſeut out from Tortuga, that they thought their 
peace, their honour, and their intereſt, were alike con- 
cerned in getting that iſſand once more in their own 
power. Three times they recovered, it, and were 
three, times driven out again. At laſt it temained in 
-the hands. of the French, .i in 1559, and they kept it till 
they were do firmly eſtabliſhed at St. Domingo, * dil. 
* ſo ſmall a ſettlement. in Wir * Age at: 181. 
Tu in progreſs, however, was but flow, add they Srl 
5 creu, the attention of the mother country in 2665. 
1 Huntſmen, indeed, and pirates were continually ſeen! ho- 
- __  - veting about from one- iſland so another, but the number 
| of planters, who are properly the only .colanifts did not 
exceed four hundred. The government was ſenſible how 
5 neceſſary it v to. multiply them ; and the care of this 
Meaſures difficult work was chmmitted to e pe 8 
taken by | named Bettrand Degeron, nein 10. 
to render TI man, whom 8 Pens Fo to- oy * in 
rants.” bimlelfy- independent of the {miles or frowns, of fortune, 
Sedus. had u nu your i N ane 


ver 
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over to America in 1786. Wik ene beſtcontrived plum; 300K, 
he failed in his firſt attempts; but the fortitude he hore ne, 
in his misfortunes, made his virtues the more conſpicuous, 
and che expedients he found out to extricate himſelf, 
heightened the opinion already entertained of bis ge- 
nivs. The eftcem-and attachment he had inſpired the e 
French with at St. Domingo and Tortuga, induced the xx 
government to intruſt him with the care ne . | 
rather of ſettling that colony. 20% 
"Taz execution of this project was full of di- 
culties. It was neceſſary to ſubdue a lawleſs crew, who 
till then had lived in a ſtate of the moſt abſolute depen- 
dence ; to reconcile to labour a troop of plunderers, who 
delighted | in nothing but rapine and idleneſs; to prevail,” 
n men accuſtomed to trade freely with all nations, to 
' ſubmit'ts the privileges of an excluſive company formed 
in 1664 for all the French ſettlements. When this was 
effected, it then became neceſſary to allure new inhabitants 
into a country which had been traduced as a bad climate, 
«nd which went genen ee e, | 


«"Doounoy; contrary to the Fe ap Sai) wieth hopes 
he ſhould ſucceed. A long intercourſe with men he ws 
© govern, had taught him bow they were to be dealt 
with, and his ſagacity could ſuggeſt, or his honeſt ſoul 
adopt no method of alluring them, but what was noble ahl! 
juſt. The free-booters were determined to goin ſearch f 
wore advantageous latitudes 3 he-detained them, by - 
linquithing to them that ſhare of the booty which hie poſt 
entitled him to, and by obtaining for them from Portugal, 


in commiſſions for attacking the Spaniards, even after they had 
I made peace with France. This was the only way to make 
* theſe men ſriends to their country, who otherwiſe would 
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o raiſe a ſufficieney:to erect habitations, found. him ready. 
to advance them money without intereſt, or 10. procure. 

them ſome by bis credit As for the planters, whom. he 
pieferred to all the other coloniſts, he gave them every 
poſſible encouragement- within the reach of hi SOAR 
activity. n te eln TTY HE SN * And G 


i 


- Trag68-happy alterations required gnly to, be made p 


— 2 


manent. The governor wiſely conſidered, . that Wo- 


men could, alone cement the. happineſs of the ey [and 

the welfare of the colony, by promoting proj 

There as not one female gn the new Fk He wee 
fore ſent for ſome, Fiſty came over from. France,and we 


4 ſoon diſpoſed of to / the beſt bidders, Soon after, a like num- 


ber arrived, and were obtained on fil higher ae $f rms... N is 
a ol Co Rb: af, gl 
- paſſions, without quarcels or bloodſhed. , All the 


nba 


|  -tantsexpeRed.to/ſee help mates come from their own coun- 


H 


try, to ſoften and to ſhare their fate. But they were diſ. 
appointed. No more were ſent oyer, except women H po 
character, who uſed to engage themſelves for r three yea in 
the ſervice of the men, This method of leading the colony 
wich. the zefuſe of the marher-country, introduced ſuch a 
| profligacy of manners, that.it became neceflary to put aſtop 
to ſo dangerous an expedient, but without ſubſtituzng a 
better By this neglect, St. Domingg loſt a great man ho- 
neſt men, who could.not live happy there, and was deprived 
ol an increaſe of; population, which might have proceeded 
rom the coloniſta, who ſtill preſerved, their attachment to 
the iſland. Phe colony has long felt, and, e th to 
this day, the effects of ſo capital a fault. 

 NoTWITHSTANDING, this error, Dogeron found means 

to increaſe the number of planters to fifteen hundred i in 
oe: years time, there Mere, — four hundred at bis 
9 2 | | firſt 
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&# coming. His fucceſſes were daily increaling, when B ©. 


they were ſtopped at once in 1670, by an infurreRtion; = — / 


which put the whole colony in à ferment; He did not 
experience the leaſt cenfure for an unfortunate accident 


in Which he cetrdliily had not the'leaſt ſhare.” os I agg! | 


Win this upright man was appvinted by the court: 


of France to'the government of” Tortoga and St. Domin- 
| 88 he could only prevail upon the inhabitants to e- 


owledge his authority, by giving them hopes that the 
s under "his juriſdiQion ſhould be open to foreigners.” 


Yet fuck was the aſeendent he gained over their minds, 


that by degrees he eſtablithed in the colony the excluſive | 


Privilege of the company, which in timeengr offed the whole 


trade. But this company became ſu dated with proſperity,” 


as to be guilty of the injuſtice of ſelling their goods for tus. 
thirds/more than had till then been paid to the Dutch: 8⁰ 
deſtruc̃tive a monoply revolted the inhabitants. They took 


up arms, and it was but a year after, that they laid them 


| down, upon condition chat all French ſhips ſhould. be free 
to trade with them, paying five f. tent. to the company at 
boming in and going out. Dogeron, who brought 
about this accommodation, availed bimſelf of that cir- 
eumſtance to procute two ſhips; ſeemingly deſtined to 
© convey his crops into Europe, but which in fact 0 
the property of his une than his o. Every on 
mhipped his own 3 ies on board, allowing a mo- 
derate freight. On Keg ol the veſſel, the geher- 
ous governor cauſed wn Cn be expoſed to public 


view, and every one helped himſelf to what he wanted, 
not only at prime coſt, but upon truſt, without intereſt; 


rand even without notes of hand. Dogeron had imagined 


he ſhould inſpire them with ſentiments of probity and 


| greatneſs of ſoul, by taking no other ſecurity than their 
- own Sheen He was cut off by death in the midſt 
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wo 


> humane and ſocial virtue. 
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parental officey,. in 167.3, leaving no other i in- 
beritance than an, example of pat | 


His nephew ele — Fl the. den 
than to the honourg of his place. M th the ſame quali- 
fications as Dogeron, he was not fo great a man, becauſe | 
he followed his ſteps more from imitation. than from na- 


__ tural diſpoſition. . Yet the undiſcerning , multitude placed. 


an.equal confidence. in, both, and both had the, honour and 


happineſs to eſtabliſh the colony upon a firm footing, 


without laws and without ſoldies. Their natural good 


ſenſe, and their knowp integrity, determined all differences 
to the ſatisfaQion of both parties 3 2nd, public order was 


maintained by that. Te which is naturally ee 
upon perſonal merit. | 


So wiſe a eee de PM it Sek 
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; too much virtue to make it fo, In 1684 there was ſo viſt- 
ble am alteration, that in order to eſtabliſh, a due ſubor - 
dostion at St. Dopinge, eee ee 
in ſrom Martinico, where good policy was already in 
great, meaſute ſetiled. Theſe legiſlators — 


af judicature in the ſeveral diſtricte, accountable to a ſu- 
perior council at Litthe Goyave. . In proceſs of time this 
juriſdiction gtowing top extenſiye, 2 like tribunal Was 
2 Cs aq; Francis fot. he voethges, G- 
8 et FIT: bw £5 ob * 
Ax theſe 1 8 4 
out ſome oppoſition. It was to be feared. that the hunters 
and pirates, who compoſed the bulk of the people, averſe 
from the reſtraints that were going to be laid upon them, 


would go over. to the Spaniards and to Jamaica, allured 


by. the proſpeR of great advantages. The planters them- 


_ ſelves were under fome temptation of this kind, as their 
trade was clogged. with ſo many reſtrictions, that they 


q* . e were 


| wore foreed 66 felt their commodivivenca very low pie 12 
The former were won by perſuaſions, the lavtes 92 23 


Rn wry. ow? Arann! ogra wal 
s e eee 5 
Skis bed wen the eſt anele of eee | 
Doings; 25 being the only things-the'buecaneers brought = 
home., Tobacco was afterwards added by the eultore of 
lands; and it was ſold to great advantage to all nations. 
This trade was ſdon eonfined by an exclufive companys 
which indeed was in a ſhort time aboliſhed,” but with no 
advantage for the ſale of tobacco, fince that was farmed out. 
The inhabitants, hoping to meet wich ſome favour from go · 
veramenty. as à reward for their ſubmiffion, offered to giue 
the king a fourth part of all the tobaoco they ſhould ſend 
into the kingdom, free of all charge even of freight, 
upon condition thoy ſhould have the free difpoſab of the 
other chree-fourths. They madeit-appear; that this mo- 
thod- would bring in a clearer profit to the revenue than 
the\forty ſals (g per cent. ich were paid by the farmer. _ 
pivato intereſta oppoſed ſo reaſonable a-propoſali; Phis 
unkind treatment exaſperated: the coloniſts, and luckily 
for them, they applied themſelves: wholly to the culture = 
ef indigo and cocoa. Cotton was a. very promiſing article, 
- . becauſeit| had greatly enriched the Spaniards: in former 
times ; but they ſoon gave it up, for what reaſor'is' not = 
known, and in a _ youn: not a W 22275 of cottan. . 


ws to be ſeen. 


Tul then ele Wen 518 peroimed bye 
lings, and by the pooreſt of the inhabitants. Some ſuc- 
ceſsful expeditions againſt the Spaniards, procured them 
2 few'negroes. The number was increaſed by two: or 
three French ſhips, and much more by prizes taken from 
27 ro during the war of 1688, by an invaſion'sf 

B b 4 | | Jamaica, 

(8) 17. 34. 
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thiufand hack in 1596. Without ſiaves, the eulture oi 
— could inos be undertaken 3 but they alone were not 
tuſtcient. Money was wanting 88 buildings, and 
un pugghaſe utenſils. The profit ſome inhabitants: made 
wich the free-booters, who were always ſucceſsful in 


| theirexpeditipns, enabled chem to employ the leres. They 


therefore ſundertook the planting of thoſe canes, which 
Sonueh abe gold of Mexico to nations whoſe anly mines 
e fruitful lands. Hine „ 144 oa Kai 1 | Fr dit > Dag 
<1\BuT/theicolony,) which though it had. loſt ſome of its 
Europeans, had ftillimade a progreſs to ele north and weſt, 
„add (tho-idevaſiztions:'rhar! precetied- rhe peace of Riſ- 
| dick w yethin mo ſorwardneſb to the ſoutb. This 
pt which includes fifty leagues of ſea · obaſt, had not a 
Hundred inhabitants,» all diving in huts, and all extremely 
VMretehed: The government could ſix upon no better ex- 
pisllient to make ſbme advantage of ſo extenſive and ſo fine 
S buntryfechan to grant, in 16 f, for che pace of thirty 
yeats, the property of it / to a company, which took the 
N 6) de Lois company, in imitation of Ja- 
maden und Ceragac; dus to open a contraband trade with 
the Spaniſh continent, and to cleaſ the vaſt tract of land 
ineluued ima then grant. o This laſt object, as it was the 
moſt important, vas iſoon the only one that was attended 
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| Advance the improvement of agriculture, the com- 


8 panyrfreely i guanted / lands to all who applied for them. 
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Fach perſdndiaccoriling to his wants and abilities, obtained 
3 nV were to pay for in three years, the men at the 
rate gte hundred flivres Hand the women at the rate 
e fours hundreft andififty: liutes (i). The ſame credit 


was gien for gong ws $9; were to be deſiyered 
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the produce of the lands at the ſame rata as the 
dities were fold for in the other parts. of :the-idldindy) The” 
ſociety, which made ſo many coneeſſions, had n other 
amends for them but the excluſive right of buying and 
ſelling through the whole tetritory affigned to them. 
Len this dependence, oppreſſiye to the culoniſt, was fil) 
ſoftened: by allowing him to take where he pleaſed; what» 
ever he; was left in want of, and to pay out of his provi- | 
ſions whatever he might have occaſion to boy. Muß za 


Tur monopoliaer; a8 A torrent that is loſt in the ahyſ⸗ 
itſelf. has made, works his own ruin by his rapaciouſveſs; 
by draining the country where he exerciſes! his dy rann. 
This miſmanagement. of the oppreſſor, the dejection gf 
de oppreſſed, -both;concur 40, damp, induſt m and rade 

in ſtates ſutyected to excluſive. privileges. The compamy 

of St. Louis aſſords an inſtance among many, of the i 

 efecy of; iuch private combinations. . It was ruined, by 

the knavery and extravagance of its agents, nor was the 

territay committed; to its care, the better ſor all theſe 

loſſes. The plantations and people that were fopnd there, 
when the company gave up her rights to the government 
in 27 ao, were chiefly owing to the interlopers . | 
„Ir was during the long and bloody war begun on ac< 
dount of the | Spaniſh ſucceſſion, that chis attempt had 
deen made towards the improvement of the colony. lt = 
might have deen expected to have made a ſpeedy | progreſs, 
when 'tranquility was reſtored to both nations: by the 
peace of Utrecht. Theſe-fair proſpects were blaſteil- by 
one of thoſe calamities which it is not in the power of 
man to foreſee; · All the cocoa · trees upon the colony died 


in 1715. Dogeron had planted the fitſt in een 


F proceſs of time they had increaſed, eſpetially in the nar- h. 


9 to the ** There were . than the colony. 
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plentifub ſource of wWealt lu... 
eurrirarrobs of greater fingbreatics amply e compen- 
fited this Toſs,” when the colony” was threatened © with a 
total fubverfion. A confiderabſe' number of intabirants, 
Who bad devote twenty ot thirty years labour, in a 
burning emate, to lay up 2 ſufficiency to ſpend a com 
fortable' old age in their native' country, Were gote over to 
France, with 4 ſüfffelent fortune to enable them to pay off 
, thoir b6bts atis purcktaſe eſtates. Theit eommoditjes were 
Pig cem in bent notes, which turned out to be of no uſę to 
them. This heavy ſtroke obliged them to return poor into 


'h Hand from whenie they had departed rich, and reduced | 


them im their old age, tofolicit' places, as Rewards to 
the very people who had formerly been their fervants. 
Tue fight of fo many unforrunate perſons," infpired 2 
general deteſtation, both of Law's ſcheme; ànd of the In- 
dfa company, which was ecofiſſderetl as acrountabfe for 
this" If: eoncerted project" of floance. This averfion, 


ralſed by mere compaffion, ws ſoon — — ven 


conſiider bis perſonal interefts; 4 © 7 00s 


In 1722 igetits'cdme from the India y which 
had obtained an excluſive grantof the negroi wade; on con- 
dition chat they ſhould furniſtwothouſand: negroes yearly. 
This was evidently a double misfortune for tlie colony, 
who oould not expect to get above on · fiſth of the flaves 
they wanted; and foreſaw that thoſe would be foltl at an 
of the greateſt violence. Some commiſſaries, who by 


their inſolomt behaviour, had greatly heightened the dread 


naturally conceived of all monopoly, wore forced to re- 
ene = UR FOE Oy" wn r -rvymn 
: . buſineſs 
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balinels were burnt to the ground. The mirs dt came BOOK 
to them from-Afriea, -wete-either denied d mittance into TG 


the harbour, or nos_ſuffered.ta-diſgoſs gf theze cargoes; = 


The chief. governor, who endeavoured to oppoſe. theſs 
diſturbances, ſaw his authority deſpiſed, ang his orders diſ - 
obeyed as they were not enforced by any compulſive power. 
He was even put under arreſt. All paris of tho'ifland rang 
with the ces of fedition, and the claſhing of arms. . jar; | 
ig hard to fay.. how: far- theſe exceſſes. would have been 
carried, "had not. government been ſo; prudent as to yield. 
This extreme confuſion laſled two years. At length, the. 


inaan ven iances teſulting from anarchy, diſpoſed! the winde 


of all parties to peace, and tranquility was . 


out having recourſe to deſperate means. 1 bie 


"From that period, no colony ever made fuck l d 
uſe of time as that of St. Domingo. They advanced with 
the utmoſt rapidity to à proſperous ſtate. The tod un- 
fortunate wars which annoyed: her ſeas,” have only ferved . 
w compreſs her ſtrength, "which has increaſed rhe. more. 
fnce the ceſſation of boftilities, A wound is ſoon healed, 


. when the conflicurion is found.” Diſeaſes tlemſelves are 


# kind of temedies, which by the expulſion of the vitia - 

tel humouts, add new vigour to à robuſt habit of body. 

They reſtore the equilibrium of che whole frame, and im- 

part to ĩt a more regular and uniform motion. $ war 

ſeems to ſtrengthen and ſupport national ſpirit i in many 

ſtates of Europe, which tight be eneryated and corrupted N 

dy che profperity of commerce, and the enjoyments of 
hxury. The immenſe loſſes which almoſt Equally attend. | x 
victory and defeat, awaken induſtry and quicken labour. * 
Nations will recover their former ſplendor, provided hee, 


rulers will let them follow their own bent, and not pre- 


tend to direct their ſteps. This principle is peculiarly 6 
?pplicable to France, where nothing is requiſite for its 
proſperity 


| HISTORY:OF SETTLS AA TRICE 


A + a framed to the activity of the 
bitants. Wherever nature leaves them at full TTY 
hey ſuccecd in giving her powers their full ſeope. 
3 om ingo affords a ſtriking inſtance of what may hey! 
. peed from! a good ſoil and anne, andi in 
the;hagds of Frenchmen: -- 
| Preſent Ts colony has 180 * of t lying to 
fate of ith e north, the weſt, and the booth. The ſouthern part 
ends from cape Tiboron, to the point of Beats 
ape; which takes in about fifty leagues of coalt,' more 
or eſs confined by the mountains. - The Spaniards had 
ilt two large towns in that part, at the time of their 
eu proſperity, but forſook them i in their decline. The 73. 
Fat towns were not immediately occupied by the French, 
4 TELLS not think. themſelves. in ſafety, ſo gear the 
; in ot ie Domingo, where: was centered the chief 
SR # WT, of. the nation upon "whoſe ruins they were riſing. 
Th "corlairs,, who commonly. aſſembled. at the little 
wn called Vache Wand, to cruize upon the Caſtilians, 
l divide their ſpoils, emboldened them to begin a 
a | tilement o on the neighbouring coaſt in 1673. It was 
ban deſtroyed,. and was not reſumed till a good while 
9 5 The company appointed. to ſettle and extend this 


1 


a. 2 


— 


. * 


80 lony might | be of ſome ſeruſce to it, but the progreſs 
1 Fe” made Was, chiefly | owing. to the Engliſh of Jamaica, 

and the Dutch. of Curagao, who having. reſolved to 
” afty almoſt all their ſlaves to this place, bought up the 
Apfoduce of a land which they themſelves contributed to 
"prove. Our mercharits at home have at length opened 
"their eyes, and ſince the year 1740, they frequent that 

re which is the moſt diſtant of the colony, though the 

ting out of this road is ſometimes very tedious and 
"aka, on account of the winds, | 
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de by [wall boats that can eaſily range the colt, ., 
Wunser Jaquemel is the ſtorehouſe, St. Lewis is che 


of the century, lies at the bottom of a bay, which 


m t lte f 


Tuns ſettlement that lies to windward/-6f:the! 1 l 
called Jaquemel. Though of a pretty Jong: ſtanding; Raz 
contains but forty-two houſes. The foil-of this and 
neighbouring ſertlements is ſo bemined/in by: the 1 


"2" 


tains, that no great opulence is to be exepeRed ſroch it; 


but in another light, it merits the: attention of 

went. 1 lies very conveniently for the reception of an 
troops or warlike ſtores, which the mother country mig t 
chooſe to convey to the colony, i in time of war, 2 
which would run great riſques' in taking the north 

that beiog the natural and conſtant ſtation of the enemy's 
ſquadrons. Jaquemel may alſo be of great ſervice in a 
ther light. The little Dutch iſland of Curagao' OY 
in times of hoſtilities an inexhauſtible ſtore of proviſions. 
Their privateers being ſtrong and bold enough to beat the, 
liel corſairs of Jamaica, the only Engliſh veſſels * 
haue hitherto obſtructed their operations, have poured an | 
Immeplſe, ſtock of proviſions into the port of Jaquemel. | 
during the late troubles. They will continue this fi pply | 

a long as We pleaſe, provided x we will, but ſecure 155 


Innere 
10: to 55. 75 
«i tolo, 


landing by proper batteries, or by the protection 0 50 


ſrigate ot two. This place will ſupply the weſtern 
of St. emingo, by a rad of eight leagues only, which 
leads to] ne and. Port · au · Prince, and the ſoutt ta | 


Yak 


, defence of the iſland, . This town, built in the beo 


141470 
13 


a tolerable harbour. It contains but forty houſes, . EE; 
Same to be doomed to laſting wretchedneſs, having a- 
turally no water to drink. Some Jews, who live with- | 
out the gates of St. Lewis, at length undertook! toxform - 
an aqueduct, which they engaged to conſtruct at their | | 
- own expence, This 88 is the ſeat of government, and 
q re- 


: | 0 ele A 
80 


bon edtiresth& few men of wer Which appear in 'theſe kti- 
| 48 5 kides.'' This is che only advantage it has, and it is 
s it is able to protect g pee r 


8 which: lies ten leagues lower. 


© Tuns town feems mee MI = vin; "ICY 


_ random in ebe bottom of u thallow bay which grow, 
more aud more fo, and has but chrbe channels. The 
unchtrage is ſo confined and ſo dangerous during the 
equinba, that ſhips which happen to be there at thoſe 
fealbns, are frequently loſt.  T he great quantity of mud 
brought thither by a torrent, called the fouth river, has 


will be vol getting i in. The canal formed by the vicinity 
of Vache Ifland is of no uſe but to obſtruct navigation. 


— 


The creeks in this place are the reſort of the corſairs of 4 
Jamaica. As they cruize there without ſails, and can ob- 


ſerve without'being ſeen, they always have the advantage 
_ of the wind over ſuch veſſels as are hindred by the vio- 
lende and conſtant courſe of the winds from paſſing above 
theiſland.' If any men of war ſhould be foreed to put 


into this bad - harbour, the impoſſibility of ſurmounting 
this obſtacie-and/tbat of the ourrents, in order to get to 


windward of the iſland, would oblige them to follow the 


increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in thirty years time there 


| 


crack of merchant ſhips. Doubling, therefore, the point 


of Labacou, one after another, on account of the ſhoals, 
theſe ſhips would get between the land and the enemy's 
Hire, with the diſadvantage. of the wind, and would in- 
 fallibly be deſtroyed by an inferior ſquadron. | 


Tus town of Cayes is worthy of the harbour. — 55 


e 0 havens ol ſunk into ſwampy ground, and 
moſt of them ſurrounded with ſtagnant vater. T be air 
of this ſpot is ſoul and unwholeſome, and on this ac- 

Count, as well es the badneſs of the harbour, it has often 
5 Room: * that the 11. with the mother - country 
; could 


n 9 
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| could be transfemed de St. Lewis. n. the dee h BOOK: 
hade been made to bring this about have hitherto been 
unſucceſeful, ol on RG, em enen 
reaſons. +. 48 x Money 
| „ ok com m linens 
gt Ng - and four and a half broad. The ground 
which is very even, extremely fruitful and in every part : 
ft" for the culture of ſugar, is well watered) in mn x 
places, and may be ſo every where, Nothing is left to 
make it rival the plain of the cape, but an equal number 
Haven. Theſe are daily increaſing, and wil ſoon 
multiply to ſuch a number as to make the moſt of this 
fertile ſpot. So many advantages are an inducement to 
perſons/who»erods the ſeas merely ee. 
peedy fortune, to-goidirettly.to Cayes. WF. 
To pretend to thwart this ieee e 
the. progreſs of. a good ſettlement, to no manner of pur. 
pee. Euen the caprices of induftry ſhould be indulged 
by govennment., - The leaſt uneaſineſs in the trader 
creates diſtruſt. Political and military reaſonings will 
neyer prevail againſt thoſe of intereſt, The colonies are 
influenced by no other rule. Wherever there is moſt 
money, thene they direct their eps, and there they fix. 
Trade is a plant that only thrives in à ſoil of its own 
ehufing, It) ſtants at every kind of reſtraint. Forbidding 
we trade of Cayes, would be juſt as abſurd a piece of 
r as. e the N bak ab ch Wake 
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Veen ql French winitey ond reaſonably propoſe, eq 
would be to fortify, and in ſome meaſure to cleanſe this = 
place. Both might be effected, by digging a ditch all 

round the town, and the rubbiſh would ſerve to fill up 

the marſhes within. The ground being raiſed higher by 
n. would of coutſe grow drier; | the watery 

| bes, | which 


1 E ne tiver icin this 
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— ditch, ou\ds with the. help of ſome ſferwhaanns, 
a de g from!.the attacks2pf the. corſairs, and 
would ever: afford a temporary defence,. 
to espitulate with'a ſquadron- u sga d ον io bos 
We may and ought to. g ſurthen ſtill. MN al- 
_- a faQitious .harbque io an important mr Which 

eon be ſtapped? The merchang ſpips chat go and 

ek ſlielteg in what is called the Flemiſh Bay, leſs than g 
to windward of . Cayes, ſeem 30 point out. gr 


6,yery harbour that js wanted for this town. Ig: would 
1 1 of men e 


Vinde would afford. them ſeveral careening pl 
Amit of, their. doubling. the Vache Idand go; windyrar, 
and. enable them. to carry on with.the town, alang-fide the 
coaſt anintercourſe,, which, being proteRed, by. Mitter 65 
| properly. diſpoſed, would keep: all, the corfairs in gayx. 
The only inconvenience js, that the ſhip-warmy, js wore 

toget at the veſſel there than, in other parts, on ac chunt 
ewe 2 of the run and, the, caſpaſe, of, 


1645 fo 1699 * 22 35 28 


£ HERE is a oh e at the town of Cateaux, 
5 


5 is only fit for. ſmall veſſels, The. foreign, trade 
bie is allowed there i in time gf war; Andy can, badly. be 


' prevented in time ef peace, has, rendered fig, Pre 


nee, which is but a deſgnceleſs 222 Next hy 


Capes, this i Is the principal to upon the, £ ogg 2 hege 
moſt buſineſs is tranſacted. Its territory y and.che_ad) Adja- 


cen 855 t country ky biefly in jodigos ht, x6 If of | 


this is conveyed. cnt a> Fred, xo ot 


4 Tus fo uthern part tert — at cage Tibuzon. Tbe 
bias ſerelement made tber, jofiead of = barbour has ne- 
thing but A road, here the ſea.js conſtantly rough; dat 


bow time 
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neutfal mips, which being purſued by pirates; Dave nt mens 
deen able to reach Jaquemel j and AS ee 
wir, in danger from the violence of the winds in theſe Lt 
tudes, or from the ſuperior ſtrength of a hoſtile ſquadioh, 
x Pyoven this conſt is the lest of the three beldngin 
40 the French" colony of St. Domingo. and that bathe 
hiſt day of December 1766, it contdiijed” But "53, +l 
faves; yet it is ſo conſiderable; that the mother-coun 
may expect in time as” great à proditee” Trothi, therite* 
tem ie richeſt of ber windward iflands.”'Te is at preſttit 
greatly expoſed from its vicinity "Xo amales; büt in 
the it may be ib a condition to reit 1 Pope 


eduntry well peopled, the ſea-ports' fortified — 
ed, and vdben once it has acquirtd that deg res bf ſo 

10 Which a good adminiſtration ought to blin . ROT 
i. pafling from the ſouth o the well; the Text "Jett 
went is at cape Donna Maria. It is To weal as yet E = 
in twenty leagues of ſea-coaſt; there are nb 255 W 


Europeans able to bear arms. And, indeed, a dec Fä- 


tion of war is to them a ſignal of beet, alihodgh 
fentured 40 remain/in' their babirations during "rhe 1 


Boſtinties, But every inhabitant took care to man = 


ſobterraneous retreat ſot bimſelf and "his faves," 0 


cer any privateer appeared. e this x pre- . 
caution, ſevetal of — ets haye been f priſed "and 


neal off. _— ; 2 A. 

Tus nent digt knows by t Be PO 
Anſe, or l' Anſe de Jeremie, is not ſo liable to theſe ei- 
dents. This town, ſituated on a fg ground , 


the air is pure; has ſome good | houſes, 1 
miſing. The great plenty of cotton and cocoa” has in- 
duced ſome merchants to trade there, und it is to this 
Wort, III. ee place 


. 


- 


* 
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B © © K glave-that privatcers, which ernie upon the cnuſt of Ja- 
| - - Gali ,maica,/driog in their prices; Culture and Sopwlation 
have wade ſome progres, and promiſe much mo, 
Na ſucb thing is to be expeRed at Petit Guaves. This 
| blech ie Been dd abs aimariof; ſree · bocterm, is now but 
Bw” a heap-of rains. Its former ſplendor wes owing as a bad, 
9 ere ſhips of all burdens found -axcellept. arithorage, 
conyeniences for xakitings aud 2 ſhelver from all winds, 
As a harbour it ud fill be famous and fregueated, were 
3 not for the vicinity of Gonave, and for the fagoating 
waters of the river Aharet, which jo oſt in the rs, 
We: makes the air foul and unwholeſome. 

? © get ae n bes Angus, oe, Bib 
a | 1 317 honſes; Which form à long Vent 
nud fifteen treats, wide and well laid gut. II 

half a league from tbe ſea, in a narrow- hut fertile. plain, 
well cultivated, and watered with a great many riyulets. 
» Phe inhabitants are extremely defirous of having a canal 
| ſrym the town to the anchorage,. Which woult 
e the inconvenience of land caniage.. If it were 
| Avitale to haye a fartified town on the weſtern coalt, 
- andoubtedly Leogane would. claim: the - preference. _It | 
 Hands.,upon. plain yround,. is yop,commanged by a0 
eminence, not dan it be apnoyed by 20 ſhips, Bot 
ſecury it from being ſurpriſad, it ſhould be ſurrommdo 
2 ratyport. of earth with a deep ditch, which 98 
filled with water without the heaſt expence. A Gu 
ar- 


not coſt near ſo much as what has been done 

1 Prince 3 and with what ſucceſe the reader ſhall judge: 
Tun weſtern part of the ind was the firſtahat was 
eultivated by the French, that: being; at the greataſt di- 
ſtance from the 5paniſh forces, which they had - then 
-  eaſon to fear. This being in the center of the coafls in 
kT e It 
9 1 * 
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was halt ſettled at che te Go bete Guntes; a een hd hk 


ep it was, then transferred to Leogane, and after- 
8 to Port-qu-Prince, which in 1750 became the re- 
Faedee bf a fuperiour council, à cormmignder: in chief 
40d an infendant, The place that was unde chdhee 6f 


. 5 


for the d capital, is a gap, about 1400 toiſes lomg 
th a direct line, and commanded on both fidrs. Two 


DTT have afforded. a pre- 

ace for this injadidious choice, The harbour intended 
for trading veſſels being now almoſt .choaked up can no 
. with ſafety, and the great har- 
bour deſigned for theſe, being as unwholeſome as the uther | 
ot the exhalatiom of the ſmall iſlands, neither is ld 

; defended by any ching againſt a ſuperior enemas, 


| 7 ſmall | ſquagron. might even block up 2 fropger one, 


25 0 unfavourable > poſition,” Gonave, which divides 
= a two. \ would leave a free and (ſafe paſſage for 


Pairs, the fea winds would prevent the othir 
getting up to it; the land winde, by fa- 
8 the enemy's ſhips from ehb barbour, 
them the choice of retreating through either 
D St. Mark and Leogane; and they would 
2277 Een advantage of keeping Gonare denen | 
and the. rench ſquadron, , 10 
14 Would de the conſequence if he Freveh 
ould prove the weakeſt ? er purſued, 
it 1 rieyer gain a4 E ſhelter that funf fo deep. i into land ag WW 
au-Prince, before the conqueror ba taken advantage | 
he If hedllabled ſhips ſhould fesch the place, ge- 


2d 8 


as 


ks line; and even ' from” the 
yeh eee ee 


8 1970 0 ths 8 offs. ae 1 
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Sichel of the barrennes. and nwholeſoinentls of *.— 
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may chuſe whether you will accept or decline the fight, 


* 


* 


where there is but a ſmall ſpace to guard, where the 
whole may be viewed from one central point, where one 
may be concealed without going far, get wood and wa- 
ter at pleaſure, and fail in open ſeas, in which there is 
nothing to fear but from ſqualls. Theſe are the advan- 


tages that an enemy's ſquadron: will always have over the 
French ſhips at anchor in port · au- Prince: R ſingle fri- 


| gate might ſafely come and bid defiance to them, and 


would be ſufficient to intercept any trading ſhips that 
8 to go in or out without a co. = 1 
.+NzvERTHELESs a harbour ſo. unfavourable as this bath 
Fe the building of the town. It extends along 
the ſea · ſnore the ſpace of 1200 toiſes, that 1, near 
along the opening, which the ſea has made i in the center 
of tlie weſtern coaſt. In this great extent, hich . runs 
in to the depth of 550 toiſes, are buried 558, houſes or 
dpwelliag places; diſperſed in 29 ſtrects. I he drainings 
of the torrents that fall: from the bills, make this place 
always damp, without ſupplying it. with good Water. 
The inhabitants muſt ſend a great way to get more 
wholeſome water. Add to all this, the; little ſecurity 
khere is in a place commanded om the land ſie, and n the 
ſca ſide, eaſy of acceſs in all parts. Even the ſmall iſſands 
| which divide the harbours, would be ſo far from defend- 
ing the town from an invaſion, that they wogld, only 
ſerve to cover the landing. 30 60 2.419 5, Tc 
Tus deſcription, which will not be oontradicted 


by any unprejudiced man acquainted wich the place, 


. ſhews that the government has beſtowed too much 
attention on Port. au · Prince. It would be a fatal error 
obſtinately to fight againſt nature, and endeavour to de- 
ſend by « art a place that lies open to invaſion on all ſides. 

aaa 
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It would ill be a greater error, to collest there. bb B g. K ö 


courts of juſtice, troops, warlike ſtares, proviſions, 


atſenal; in a word, all that conſtitutes the ee al! 


great oeveny, and at the ſame time to leave it open to the 
chemy. This port ought merely to ſerve for the em- 


rr . = ww is r & ' O06 0 0 = 


batkation of the corps gathered in the adjacent fields, 
and in the rich plain of the Cul- de- ſac. This would only 
tequire à guard ſufficient to prevent a ſurprize, and. to 
ſecure the retreat of the inhabitants, who will always be 
ready to abandon a N which mag rn n. | 


der on the firſt attack, 


Saut Mark is much Rk EE This nov 
not very deep, but extends along the ſhore, at the bottom 


of a bay crowned-with a creſcent of hills, vieh ate only 


"parted: from the ſea by a very ſmall plain. Nature has 
leſt this interval of life and cultivation between the ati- 
"Tity of the mountains and the abyſs af the waters. But 
"theſe hills, though barren, are not altogether uleleſs: they 
have the property, which is found in go other part. of the 
1 of furniſuing as good free · ſtone as any in Eu- 
"qbpe} and the obaſt itſelf ſupplies it without much la- 
bor. With this ſtone the town is built. 1t,confifts 
"of x'54 houſes, formerly defended by in intrenchment of | 
\ "earth, which is no longer extantt. a eng 


ast. Mark is a very. trading place, All ſuch commodi- 


1368, a are not ſent to Port- au - Prince are brought, thither, 
"ay kewiſe ate all the crops gathered from within | 


che town to the mole of St. Nicholas. The proſperity 


of this place would be greatly increaſed, if one could 
Water the plain of the Artibonite, which is naturally too 
"fs dut would. ſurpaſs the beſt, lands in rufe ef 
eee be eee nent 942 16k FROM Or 
Tus Artibonite takes its name from a rivde wad di- 


* ir lengthweys, almoſt from one end to the other! 
ine C3 The 


—— e 


Tye waters of this river e hy es fom, en- 
eee ih 
de the bed of the river has long ago . the Fal 
Rs Mpeg it bas deen S * 


hs n ee . 8 


3 to/makn anpalteration;in the banks. Lihaſinalled qualer, 
__ . ; injudiciouſiy made, weuld in a few womenta open ſuchian 
3 ename liredch,. as. would male ung fan very; Alarming 

l 2 aus, over: 8: vaſh araRt, of Mets gr 
| = best work undertaken. But adminiſteation) mul 
| judige-whather privato-ſocieties, which ſolicit leave th pro- 
9 5 cute convenient of water that cu only ſerve ite an · 

1 rich their own grounds, would not be derrimentel to che 
r coantry: '; Rather;abay. for: 


eres to onions private inteec®, the go- | 


dete towards the general conveyance, of water. , They 
wauld:foon be repaid; by an increaſe-of; ons- ih. ini ite 
proguce of the colony. Fbis ingregſe would be greater 
Kilt, if: a method eould be deviſed to drain Hat pet pf the 
eonlt which is drowned: in the watery; of the &rtibanite; 


£ By ſueh means the man ho enjoys the dleſungs of ſogicty; 


makes the earth ſubſervient to his own; wiz, by'aſtening 


' © _- theeourſgoff the rivers, «Phe ferti) he itnparts:10/the 


lund, can alone juſtiſy his eongueſts, | indeed art ang da. 
woug; la and virtuess. may be allywod inprocels of load 
to atone for the injuſtiog of an inraſtann 
I weſtern pad ef the colony, which en the laſt day 
. ande, ele * _ 833060. ſlaves," is 


- + af ſeparated 


— 
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cherte from-the northern pair by the: ichole- of: 24 Ni· E O 
cholis; which lays oh both one. Ne the hegd'of the INT. 
hap 38 a gon, ſaſc, and commodious; blarbpur.- It ſtands 
dry oppeſite to point Mist, in the ilanchef Cub 
and ſeems? natutally; deſtined by. this-poſition: to: bers 
d moſt jmportant-poſt in all America fos the nen 
of navigativa.-;. The: opening of the bey is 1450: toiſes = 
biga;” The road leads to the harboar, and the harbour 
d the baſon. All, this great;recefs. is wholeſome, though 
dis ſen ig quite till there: Fhe: baſon, which ſeems as if 
_ mide for the: purpnſos of cazeening, has not theinzanveni> =» 
oned af cloſe harbours, It is-Gyen:ta-the-welt and: north 
winds; and yet; If they blow ever ſp hard, they can; never 
idterrupfor retard the worl that ĩs dane in theharboute The 
poninſuls where æhe harbour is ſituntech, riſes gradually to 
thepdaingz: whith Rand upenia very lars beſi y idfeems ait 
were a ſingle — dicad ajd recophdatetading 
v. gentle Ape to. unite wich the roſt-of dhe iſland) 

Tus mole/of 8. Nichelas was long over-lookdd:by-the - 
 infabltints of St. Domingo. - The batr hills and · noc it 
Wan ded withufforded nothing worttrtheir nhotice. The uſe 
whibhthe Engliſh · madeꝛof it · during therlaſt· wat, has made 
id ome conſequences: The French miniſtry, inſtruktoch by 
a Very nem ies, ſerit à number: of Acadians and Ger 
nidhsUtere,/ whe: dic) there very ſaſt. Phis ir ebenam - 
Mitte fate that attends al new ſettlement between 
Phe bew tllat have out · lived tlie fatul: effect 
of rhe climate, und- thoſe: of vexation” and poverty; are 
daily defettitig/ the poet and barreir foil of St Nietelas, = 
Peivily ther! ffodloth:” granted to forbigters tur frequent | 
thisiplace, :mayzpur a\ ſtop to the eniljjvirivac”” Pertiaps; 
the!facifity with witich:tle coloniſta may be able ts" diſs 
pole of their crops: ahck their catrle in conſequehde” of 
| thivcottmublcations may fix thets upon dell me 
| Cc 4 


* 


N ee ew: lugar dee eeeee 


Ruropes except coun! 0945 of ec olsen 


üs nei (Wilemeht of the Hort CohIE 3s TMN. 


Port Por, It oed its origin to the meighboufheod 
of Tortuga, whoſe? inhabitants "took! beute there When 
they forfook that ifland! ''Fhe goundee were eiche) 
ſo nearly, thut chis is bhe of” the?'healthivit'ifpors! In 


Se. Domingo, and has long ſtnee attained the: ut- 


moſt degree of richneſd and population ſt is-[Expabl& of z 
bus ie net Veryt confiderable, though ntaflryp har ben 
carried foi furꝭ as even to bore moumtuine or. the von-; 
veyance of water- to moiſtem the grounds; They have 


dne ſupar; and ehiefly apply chefnfel vet de (heel 


ture of indigo coffee, und cotton Ie non ανν des: 
diſicult to come at the Port Paix; thut it is uia man 
ner cut off ſrum che reſt of the iſlandot be next ſertles 


ment to this cetized place is Cape F ranxoisu Spar; br 


Tunis ton is built on the ſide of à extehifiveipliing 
roebty leagues long and four brond. Few lab 466 bet 
terruuntered j; but there is not one river fe n Hp 
geep above three miles. All this Egrest pate is inteft 
Kated- Wich ſtrait roads, forty feet wide; and pfanted bu 


"Sh otic of —ꝛV —¼ 


ſerde u ſence ugaltiſt the deaſts/'Thereatttong ae 
of til} trees; leading) up to -ſeveraPhibitations® It Wete 


road ; for they woald-novionly huve bein 'omanierital; 


but would alſo hare afforded a deligheful hade fortre> 
vellers,) and-prevented'that fearcity-of + woot which#iv als 
 ready2gomplaintd of. 4 Fhough the Rreheh had long been 


ſanſihle of ih valit of this ſuilʒ whietrierrigty und · fruit 


fulabeyend deſctiptionʒ they did nat ſet about oultitating 


iet till che year 10 5b, chen they had nothing more to: ent 
fem. — — 


an tinued 


* wo ac 


a oe. os Ge Ris 4 8 


a ett 


1 
viuds du bacogighbaerbeod ima Late of boſtilitys: | (Tha BAM 
taken of ,bringiog; thithes, the:inhabir 


method that was — 
wagh gehe Fry, Au, Ghriftapher's, paſtened be 4 


ogra nf. this rarlemente. 1. is; non, of all places. i 

- A Pie Prfg.  geatelt, quantity 
547% h nd 1965 HH ee eee At 

epo which-is: bounded, to the north only by tho 


be is terwiaaed to che ſouth: by a ridge of mountains, 
ch ga in depth ſrom fyur, te eight leagues,» Few. 
Wee eee of them may be cultivated, 7 
0e ery (ſummit, and they are all interſeted at in- ER 
2 igh, cxoceying fine plantations, of cotſes and im- 
ſe delightful ; vales, all the ſweets, of ſpring 
—— iner winter, ot ſummers), I here, 
. in, the. year, + and... they, ary. 

fate The ground, a ieee wich tit ann e. 
ered with, lowers realizes the delights and riches of 
poetical deſcriptions, .VV herever we gufn out eyes we 
are nebanted | with a variety of objects, coloured ande- 


"> ty W the, plain, upon ; which the. lun dans us: 
8 Þ ah EPs 15 5 tele mountains t brenthe 4 
e e beir thirſt with fn ha water; 
Happyjthe,mgrtal who 0 taught the Freach.to Ne on 
| Bo drier in ng, 19:12 1 fl. dub ing Ln 
| hte man; was one! of thoſe whom the wide of into: 
leration ieetigiaus's matters begac to drive out from theic 
"DativE;,EQUAUY +1 A Calvinitt,;named(Gobin, went and 
. reared be firit baditarian at this cape. More houſes were | 
built as che g Dðν, werg cleared, +. This ſettlement bad 
already mage ſuch. Progreſs, in che compaſs of five and 
wenty years, 25! to encite dhe jealouſy of the Engliſh. 
eee 


dn c ing 


— lund and eee 
| — e e = 
1 „ Advantage might | He 
_ 0 bh — obo Serge 
5 ebidites) Nag YHtubed the wbätltentw th cite - ü Pike 
bour that in three leagues in circumference, te födb f 
tue Hllifor the” portion of the capel beau he 
plate ttrnt ny nbit convenithit"fof che aheherige. *Tihis 
CCC ˙ veintt"unwittelbiie,” iow Have inc 
duted tre E816RIAS 16 fettte fir tre AR T iid 
feine ty dich not attend to bat febaiſeUelt edWinWhets 
meer bügle to Have been büllt ut aff; Ir T cle 1 | 
en the Hy? of the fun ue rendeted erer 
cite rele ibn ef the mountains, and we en 
Sole Roch che coat dver tlie Harder Ter ew As che 
| - * ring of ene adhacent eber mat the owh bis b. 
ways pröperect, end inerkaſett in buildings "tore" nd fore 
pleatint and beauriful. 1 1 145 wht a F916 (tb) 208 60154; 
"THz "Tape 3s $99: 82 © UB; LEED. 1 e f Kral ö 
fireets, int e Scher, of Houſes, oy TBA 
$79; 55 "hee Riteets are too nafro I and” havin; 8 


1 are always « dirty ; for as as 1 are : pred 85 int 
middle, the kennels, which.a are he: te ont ae 


7 


ther into puddles a and common tho inſtead Fan 

. *the waters. i ee Ik rk: 
SEVERAL (quires have bei vom in Pg 
of Notre Dame, though an ne, ne, is Hfardly Rete. 


| It ing ſq uare, with Fa in "he lade Wien 
Tg 3 „ for want of being properly fuß plied,” A 
churck Has en began ſome wn oe Nr ir its 
fe c lt K. money, And- te tedf6us” ii pörtötlon. F 

e font Eüröpe, makes the wörll go oh- Very 01 /. 
WE: "Phe ſuate of Clugny, wHith*isa Si hs one, wid Bunt 

5 * to remoye un K 

38 ing 


4 


ad 4. ad ebe Ade. 3... A aan. edt. & r e rc . one Free Se ag Lg OR + ON RAS 
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n BASTSAND: Mn h e 

ian vg of wi dog muſ}-eertainlþ contridyte#s the w- 
ſomeneſs of the air. The governer's hows; the liarracke, 
and, 3 royal magazine, are. dhe, en „ 
25 tha nqtice of the curiaus : but. the humane eblarver! 
avgid.bebolding with pleekure.thoſe foundations that 
called the; houſev ef Fravidence.... Maſt of the French 


log the and befors they baue »cquired induſtry; to get 
OG , Ars almokh all canriedtoff. by. ſechneſe- Ax the 

heſe-belpleſs diſtreſſed creatures, are taken into twor 
abitagjons,  wheas me men and the: women, are, lavarally: 
provided, wich eyery thing they want, till they gan get 
emplayed| It ia a ſhame.that ſuch ah . excellent. inſlitu- 


tion bas not been copied in aber places. acnogledh aqualiye. | 
repugnant, ta. humanity and gaod: palin. ee a>, 
Ir would be for. the inte teſti of trade taexefiiip an 


lonies ſuch.haſpitable houſes 36 thoſe of St. Domingo. 
Theſe may be. ſaid to, be truly pious and, divine inſtitu- 


dans, are calculated for tbe preſervation of man- 
. 


hae it is ꝙw ing. to this, ar ta gaod manage“ 
Geber raſpedhe,, certain, it is, that, fewer ig pros 
at che Pt, than inthe other towns along the 


; Th are that” has, been, taken to. gurify the air 
Haig oF 205 the thorough. clearing. f the, bills, ret 
the nb a plein, almoſt completely eulgivateds, alk een 
at xi eee ee N 
ts, 993 of: b thy, ſisuation. f4 Fc hi fu 
my: of, the, cape, deſerves, to; owns the rich | 
produce of al oh the: adhagena country, ;. and;it in admyrably = 


py beſt imall. the. iſland, It lis one man 
nortb-ealt wind. and, cannot 9vennbe hurt: hy 
e e eee, OP de 


1197 * ili 1 


, 


1 come into the colony, are deftitute. of ,zeſources, 


. te admit, the (hips, thav come, ſrgm, Pure. 


* 
7 


2 


14 


mes ſoucheyn ſie is the plain. The town contains as 


"IN : l 4 
FF 
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gon launches into the opencien; e is are 35 ade; 
-Fouyraun leagues to windward. of the: eape'; is is Fort 
Dauphin. It was formerly à town, which was: called 
1 it has been removed: nearer to the fea 
and has changed its name with its place. The new town 
lies in the inmoſt center of a ſpaeious harbour, which has 
only one outlet, formed dy a chanbel, 1.509 toiſes long 
and about x00 braad. It is ſurrounded by a river to the 
welt, and terminated by the ſea'ſhore on the eaſt.” The 
fort ſtants on à very ſmall peuinſula to the north, and on 


but ſeventy houſes. It is at a ſufficient diſtance. from. the 
| moungaigs;/$0:he out of the reach of aoy, bil thar. might 
reſlect che heat, but ſome fens in the neighbourky make 
the air untwyholeſomwe. The fortifications are ſuſicient 


to kecp a ſquadron at bay. for two. or three days, 1 


n 


| "iT dvair this" ſuch a fine and fafe harbour, Mea) 


Jer part of! the produce of its own, plain is. ſtill ſant to the 


„Ae ade maſs of trade will always attack, zbe leſſer 


2 and great ſea· ports will abſorb. Arias ll 
ones. | . , oY 4c AtfyY * WITS. | L 


bath, e 1.01 27 5 8 


Produee . I ebe eee of the whole colony of 
- 


, the colony, indigo, 41,400,000 of white ſugar, and 1 bf 


Domingo amounted only to 1,299,000 pounds weight 


rau ſogars+ The plantations were extended, and in-1734 


thoſe of cotton and coffee were added. In 1954. tl the com- 
modities were ſold upon the ſpot, for 28,833,581 hires (1). 
c It is true they received from the mother country oe, the 
amount of 40,028,780 livres {m)'v worth of- goods, , But 
i the colony got into debt, it was only to haſten i iis pro- 
ſperity. The population of Whites amounted t en to 


7788 men capable of bearing arme; to 2525 wowen, 


928 4 "5 38 . Either 
ity een 57 18 C4 * 


0 1,261,4690. 35. 4d. (m) aeg. 25, * 


m ri a „ 


LM widows or an 3 to 787 e _ 
ons; to 1691 8, and 1 503 girls under webe D — 
125 of . Tem blacks of free mülfattbes, Were 
: 13 ckoned 1362 men fit to bear arms; 1626 WWE br 
. married women; 1809 boys, and 864 gitls under twelve „„ 


' * 0 
> : y 
* . 
22 ” 0 — as x \ - 
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years of age. The manufactures were peopleq” with _ 

79.785. 5 hegroes; $3,817" negro women 205 5 ih negro | | 

boys, and 18,428 negro girls. Of raw ſugar they worked = ' 

40 Plantation, and 255 white ſugar; 3379 of indigo; TS 
there were-cultivated 98, 046 coco trees; 65 300% 367 2 

Cotton plants; and 21,063,842 caffs trees“ The provi- 

doc s of the colony were 58540, 503 banan trees; 

21,201,849; plots of potatoes; 226,c68 pfotb of yam; 

and 2,8 30,586 trenches of caſſava. The cattle did not 

AY 63.454 borles and mules, and 92,946 bead of 

borned cattle. Wr ut uv een gel | + 

\ In 1764, St. Dobiahe nad Nybe wle esd able to | 
Peer arms, of Which 4,306 lived in the north, 3,470 in 


7 the weft, and only 010 in the ſouth.- "Theſe forces 

g "were increaſed by 4.114 mulattoes or free negroes, who 

; Vers entolled. Of theſe there were 497 to ibe ſouth, 

g 2250 to the weſt, and 1,370 to the nortn. : 

f . Z num | of llaves was 2063000, men, Mts „ 
Wo children, parcelled but 2 follows: 125000 in vine = i 

cities, ſome artificers;* and ſome employed in demeſtie | 
""fervic es; 4000 employed in the leſſer towns, in the | 7 


tile and brick kilns, pot bouſes, lime kilns; and other 
1 | n neceſſary handicrafts; 1000 deſtined to the cultivation 
5 : Tg kitchen grounds; r80;050:4evotedito 
| \produtiions for Exportarſon, | Since this eſtimate was 
made, aboui fifteen thouſand” negroes have been brought 
5 aonually i into the colony, Theſe baue Hot ſupplied"the 


place of the dead, for that vacaney ws more chan feed 
EY ee = 
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E ſervants za the OY where a leſſer number 


/ at 


"ai eln 
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i kept than formerly. "Theſe freſh negroes wefe all able. 
—— ³˙ heck ahi: been put to the laboute of the 
plantations, which' they muſt have greatly improved, 
| Neitber have the, plantations received any injury by the 


ſubſtituting of ſome articles in lieu of other 


-- InsTEAD of indigo, which dess de yilla beg boch 
on ſome. grounds chat were 60 mich (pert; forty new 


ſugar plantations have / been formed. There are now F 266 to 


the vorth,/-197 to the weſt, and 84 to the ſouth! The 
_refining/ worka have been increaſed in ſtill greater proper- 
| tion than the; plantations, and the quantity ef "White 
| ſugar is, almoſt Goubled. Cottem has miade great pro 
cet in the valleys to the weſt, und | coffee had thlven 
. ; pradigioully in thoſe to the north. 'Sotne plantations of 
- Cocoa have even ſprung up in the woods bf tlie 


bay. Peace has reſtored the old branches of trade; und 


opened new ones. Under her protection evxry thi bel. 


pers and fs conflired; tha flivity'6f Boas wth, 


Wa way affirm from undoupted authority, that" in | 
the-xourſe of the wear 1767, there have bet etpertid 
from this colony no. laſs than 72,948,787 sunt was kt 


of tw ſugar; 51,562,013 pounds of "white" ſugar; | 


"I 1769862 pounds pf indigo; 150,000 pounds of cocos; 


er - 


2241973977, pounds of. coffee 3 2,965,920 pounds of evt- 
don; 8,450 of hides in the hair; 10,350 banned Hides ; 
og caſks of rum; 21,104 caſks'of* aden, | no! 


Tuts js-the dus total of the: dude, MS 


ern of St. Domingo, i in 15 tx 


10 00 ene ſent from Frange. . The ya 


+ taken in under fail, the overplus. of the weight; ae 
ment of the ſmuggled blacks, cannot bave carried away 
5 than, a ſiuth part of the produce of the colony, which 
n ee e dime, df ber 1 

te a6 e 1090604) dat inee 
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geg deb piss all E 
thoſeoſ ooſſoe trehled . W eh, 40 4 ©: Mn 

/ Q#r170ns differ 28 co the ĩnerenſe it alias 
| Some think it may be doubled, others: rate-it 
caly at one third; All agree that the cuhure will ſtill: ad- 
wit of great improvements which mayſhe expected fram the 


aliaty: of .the nation that is poſſeſſed of 19.,improvenble a 


fail. Bat can the. nation hope to reap the fruits. of her 
labours? Is jt certain that ſhe will always preſerve the 
poperty.at chem? Theſe two queſtions deſerve à ſerious 
d&icuthan,. . wy HWA? LA Ip ano ov wb dads carl 

Ant arte, Which che F neh Sr. Domingo carry an Trads of 
with Arlt indolent neighbayre, [is ef Mare conſequence ff f, Be. 
than it ig genernlly thought to be. They ſupply, them mings 


With lpckingss hats, Jingeas, guns, bard,wares, and ſome wind the 


wearing apparel; end receive in payment horſea, horned Led wn 
catdle. beth far. Aaughter and for labour, ſmoked. beef and ad. 
berg, ins, anf Jaſtiy twelve or fifteen hundred thau- 
fand liyres: (a), which che court of Madrid devotes annu- 


ally ge maintenance of the governor, the clergy and 


the troops in the fuſt ſettlement the Spaniards. ever made 
ip che nem, world... Excepting fame. few Portugal pigces 

which ze1aig;a nominal. yalues far. above their. 4 
wih, den, dune og.coin but what they draw from, their 
aSjghlaaurs, the Spaniards. / Revolutions only which it.ls | 
Impa{þbjs 59 foxsſers, Can ever, put 2 tp, to this. inter- 

courle betyrenn the Wye nations that diyide St, Daminga, 

and. which is carried on both by Jand and ſea, Here mu- 
tual wants wants get. the, better of 7 1 5 Ns or elle 1 


ae +" how 


| uniformity of climate flifles os ſee 18 98 0 manner the 


215 Abe re colony can 
x; were 4 nth ed that 1. the The Fes co ſoniſts were 
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29 * K 8 in a condlitjon to think of} * 
— would doubtleſs have ſeized upon that part of the 


. — — the Caicos, Goyavs, and Lucayot iſlands; 


| verad, and one loſes fight of them the very day one fails 


inland which lies moſt to windward, which they might 
eaſily: have done. The plaint on chat ſide are. large and 
ſertile . the land lies quite open to the ocean the coaſts 
are ſaſe; the harbours may be entered 28 ſbon as diſeo. 


out. The track is ſuch hat no ehemy van ferm any 
— the coaſt is unfit ſot cruiſing; theſe latitudes 


are convenient for the Europeans, and the paſlage expe · 
ditious. But as the ſcheme of the French navigators 


T was to attack che Spaniſh hips, and to in feſt the Fulph 


„of Mexico, the polleſons they occupied in St. 
were ſurtounded by Cube, Jamsiea; the Turks ; by 


where the roads lie concealed, and are the Jurking places 
ol the torſairs. They are alſo ſurrounded by a multi- 
tude of ſand- banks and rocks, which make the progreſs 
of à ſhip flow and uncertain; and by narrow ſens, Which 
muſt give a great advantage to the a an for 
Unding, for blocking vp, or for eruiſing ee e 

Acainer fo many dangers /no' effeftual' remedy will 
ever be found out, but a ſquadron conſtantly kept there 
in time war, and always in motion. Whether it bas 
deen owing to inability in the g to afford this 
kind of protection to the colony, or to the negligence of 
the admitals, who have lain by inactive in ide harbour 
with their armed veſſels, certain it is, that hitherto the 
only plan of defence which could ſecure the wadevof b. 
Domingo bas never been purfuc. 
Ar the miniſtry and the navy N ale ah prin» 
- HS their conduct, che firſt thing to be done will 
be to protect the latitudes about the cape, Where the na- 


eo — 


eren 


. 2 


* 3 —— 


and moſtly 900 in che, time of peace, 1 5 
xeccmnpitring  the/ promontory of — 
ten leagues higher up, bring thither ſwarms 
who ſeldem «miſs. of their prey Two good armed 
vellcls + atjoned- there, would" eaſily make themſelves 
wiſtors: of that true. If, oontrary to all expeRation, 
the enemy: ſhould» come with a ſuperior force; no doubt 
they coſt Rr Ari e, be but b A ſhore - 
Sante 3945 ee ve v ee ee , ee ese 
Ha e thus facilitated edna the © 
Cape the next thing would be to ſecurethe(r going dit, . 
ch might bs effecded in the following manner One tf 
te tw omen of wer, Which ſnould uleruys be Natiefſed im prov g 
fic harbout; would rakevſeveralomerctiant men under her 
cenvon ſhochemiſalaout, und stumm within mne on four y 
duys A ſurtheſt / She would" ſeldom be in any danger, Be 
jzjnüpw ot he hne bre hardly ever ſeen Inthole' parts, = 
nor, they be there without being bfr, . 
ters) one part of the Tquadroh w-as employed in 
Fbtseting chte Baſgation of the nofth, the reſt "Hf 
moſt conſiderabſ part would cober the ôther cf 
cr the con OT vis part would have its chief Ra- 
ton av1"For-audprinice:* Tee of theſe veſſels Would 
go from thenet d the Mole St. Nicholas, 28 daftgerdub 4 
plaes fo ſinps ging from the cape to the welt and Toth; 
i ange for Hoſe mat want to Rand at the cäbe. 
Theyathoult nevarpMFehe point of the Mole j the forces 
fiitioned/tothe'northwar#fould-endeavour to ſcour "the 
| ſeiavfatas'thatiplacep which is the more important, us all 
the armaments from Nee England going de Faindith Hut 
be ĩnteteepted at this paſſageahey are. ob ged to nabe: The 
- ſquadron, of Port-au-pripes ſhould further begomimiflioned. 
to ſhew teſelf now — 7 — 
r, Fr 50 
Vox. III. 
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0.0 K bound ſhips till they were got clear of mne i and. It might 

—— occalioually g9 — eee ee when it 
one amar. 

; - Harinethus K the produce 
of the colony from the attempts of the enemy, it is in- 
cumbent on the mother - country to take the in 

| meaſures for preſerving ſo valuable a property. , 
. To pot vo "Int: Gower tienes, the! Soadiagle who! f e Wat 
. the iſlatid, were formidable rivals. As ſoon as the! 
ſubfiſting had made their appearance at St. Domingo, warm con- 
the French teſts aroſe between the two nations. A ſew private 
ans Spani- and n 
Domiggo, armed under a regular authority. Theſe men were bo- 
1 be knowledged by their country as ſoon as they wees thought 
to ix the ſtrong enough to maintain themſelves in their uſurpa- 
bath lo. me. A commander was ſent to them who. bore the 
name of governor of Tortuga and St. Domingo, which 

title was afterwards. changed to that of governor· general 
of the Leeward iſlands, The brave man who was firſt 
appointed to command thoſe intrepid adventurers, caught 
their ſpirit to ſuch a degree as to propoſe to his court the 

conqueſt. of the whole iſland. He pledged. his life 

the ſucceſs. of the undertaking, provided they would ſe; 
him a neon Rrong encugh to block up the harbque of 

the capital. TEA 

Tun miniſtry of Veil, ee which 
was in reality more practicable than it appeared to chem at 
a diſtance, left the French expoſed to continual hoſtilities, 
Notwithſtanding this they always repulſed-them ſucceſs- 
fully, andevencarried devaſtation into the enemy's country; 
but thoſe animoſities kept up in their minds a ſpirit of 
robbery and plunder, indiſpoſed them for uſeful labours, 
and ſtopt the progreſs ee which ſhould be 
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jt jeſs of en ce ht ni td age 15g 
lands. The error which France had fallen into, in not 
ſeconding the ardour of the new colohiſts for th conqueſt = 


of the whole iſland, was likely to have loſt her that part 


of which the was already in poſſeflion, Whilſt the 
French were engaged in carrying on the war of 1688 
2gajaſt all Europe, the Spaniards and the Englith, who 
both dreaded focing them firmly eſtabliſhed at St. Do- 

mingo, united their faces to drive them out. Their firſt | 
attempts gave them reaſon to expect a compleat / ſucceſs, hangs : 
when they quarrelled with each other, and from that time 
became irreconcileable enemies. Ducaſſe, who managed 
the colony with much ſagacity and great reputation, took 
advantage of their diviſions to attack them one aſter t eu 
other, He firſt fell upon Jamaica, where he pu 
all with fire and (word. From thence he was preparing 
to turn his arms againſt St. Domingo, and would infal- | 
libly have. reduced the whole iflznd, had he not ben 


— 


91 ty 


ſtopped in this expedition by orders from his court. 


Tur houſe of Bourbon aſcended the throne of 45 
and the French nation loſt all kopes of conquering St. 
Domingo. Hoſtilities, which had not even been ſuſpended 
there, by the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle, Nimeguen, 
and Ryſwick, ceaſed at laſt between people Who could * 
never be true friends to each other, The French planters 


recovered their tranquility. For fome "time" paſt, their 


faves taking advantage -of the national diviſions, had 
ſhaken off their chains, and removed into diftei& where "FR 
they found freedora and no labdur, This deſertion, 

which muſt naturally have increaſed, was abated by we | 


Spaniards entering into 2 Contract to bring boms th 


fugitives to their neighbours, for the” . 10 75 280 
Ms 9 bo 0 "x62 


Seay 185. 94. 
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Bo oK religiouſly obſerved, it proved à powerful check till the 
diſſentions that divided the two nations in 1718. At 
this period the negroes deſerted their works in multi- 


_ tudes: This toſs induced the French to think of reviy- 
ing cheir old project of expelling totally from the iſland 
ſuch: neighbours, who were equally dangerous from their 


indolence, as from their turbulent ſpirit. The war did 


not laſt long enough to bring about this revolution. At 
the concluſion of the peace, Philip V. gave orders for 


the reſtitution of all the fugitives that could be found. 


They were juſt embarked, to be ſent to their old maſters, 
when. the people roſe and reſcued them: an act which 


we could hardly diſapprove, had they been prompted to 
it by humanity, rather than by national hatred. + It will 


always be pleaſing to ſee people excited to rebellion on ac- 


count of the {lavery of the miſerable negroes. Thoſe who 
| were. reſcued on this occaſion: fled into inacceſſible moun- 


tains, where they have fince multiplied to ſuch a degree, 


as to be able to afford a ſafe retreat to all the ſlaves that 


can ſind means to join them. There, in conſequence of 


the cruelty of civilized nations, they become as free and 


as fierce as ſo many tygers, in expectation, perhaps, of 

a chief and a conqueror, who may reſtore the violated 
rights of mankind, by ſeizing upon an iſland which 
ſeems to haye been intended for the ſlaves who till the 


155 ground, and not for the tyrants who er- it b. the 


blood of thoſe victims. | 
Tun preſent ſyſtem of 8 will not allow France 


| nnd Spain-/to be at war with each other. Should any 
| "event occaſion a rupture between” the two nations, not- 
- withſtanding the compact between the two crowns, it 
would probably be but a tranſient quarrel, that would 
not allow time for projecting conqueſts which muſt ſoon 
be reſtored. The enterprizes on both ſides would, there- 


- "fore 


„ 
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8 de evattics to ravaging the country - and in this caſe * i | 
che nation that does not cultivate, at leaſt at St, Domingo, * 


would prove formidable by its very poverty, to that which. 
has already made ſome progreſs in the culture of its lands. 
A Caſtilian governor was ſo ſenſible of this, that he once 
wrote to the French commandant, that if he forced him 
to an invaſions he would deſtroy more in the oompaſs of 
one league, than they could if Wr were to lay waſte 
al the country he commande. 

Hxxcx it is demonſtrable, that if a war ſhould break 


out in Europe between the two powers, the moſt active 


of thoſe powers ought to aſx for a neutrality in favour 
of this iſland. Perhaps, it would be for the intereſt of 
both, that it ould" be totally in the hands of the moſt 
laborious.” But even though the court of Madrid fhould' 
, reſolve to relinquiſh a territory which is'rathet's biirkbent 
to Spain, there are ſtill many diffculties remaining. 
| Great- Britain, who is now miſtieſs of che fate of Ame- 
,. rica, would hardly conſent naar” an "II We bene 
ee ber rival. 4 . u 2.1 

A more natural ſcheme, and which 8 to bet 
- With no obſtacle,” would be to fix the boundaries of the 


two nations that ſhare St. Domingo. This arrangement 


x; 


+ Sught te have taken place on the acceſſon of Philip V. 
to the throne; an event which gave the French poſſeſ- 
. fions of a degree of ſtability they never had before. It 
might have been expected, that the nation Which gave 
the other a king, ſhould have ſtipulated that all the tetri- 


- tory lying between the coaſts they inhabited to the north 


and ſouth, ſhould remain under their ' dominion; More 


powerful intereſts then claimed the attention of both par- 


| ties, and this difcuffion was put off to another ame, which 


9.5. 


is never come. Not a ſingle conference has euer been open- 
: & to ſettle this difficulty.” This neglect has bon che oc 
o D d 2 ſion 


Li 
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"BOOK Gan t mech bloodſhed amongſt the inhabitants. The 


XIII. 


—— 


ſerds of tage and diſcord were ſown in every breaſt ; and 
at laſt, in 1730, both nations took up arms to deſtroy 


| each other. The principal people of both colonies ſuc- 


ceeded at that time in calming their fury, by a provi- 


ſional convention; but the ſucceſſors of thoſe able and 


moderate men. may not always have the ſame authority or 


the ſame good fortune. The moſt effectual method would be 


| the ſubjects. of one of the crowns, are the, incroach- 
come lawful poſſeſſions by being tolerated, and the rights 


— 


to put an end for ever to this inteſtine war, by legally au- 
ing the reſpeQive property of both parties. 
To proceed with order and juſtice, it would be proper 
ta, go aa far back as the year 1700, At that period, both 


nations being upon. friendly terms, remained the juſt 


+344 


owners of the lands they hen poſſeſſed. The en- 
oroachments made during the courſe of chis century, by 


ments of individuals upon each other; they are not be · 


of both powers are ſtill the ſame, ſinee they haue not 
been , GE or ene I conven· 
e * 5 1 from. inconteſtable_-fafts, 3 | 


he beginning of this century, the French. ;poſſefions 


which are now bounded on the northern coaſt by the 
river. of Maſſacre, extended then to the, tiver Vagus 
Thoſe of the ſouthera coaſt, which had been puſhed en 


as far ua the point of Cape Beata, bave been contraſted 


in proceſs of time to the inlet of Pitre. This revolution 
has been inſenſibiy brought about, aud is the watural 
conſequence - of the occonomical. ſyſtem /vf the, two 
neighbouring nations. Tue one which has applied ieſelf 
chiefly. to agriculture, has colleed all its hoſſeſſons to+ 


wards the moſt frequented ports, where the produce 


= n . | 


. 


n e Hhepherds rather than pops ARS... 
more room for the breeding of cattle, have ſited een 
All the forſaken lands. By the nature of things, the 
paſtures have been enlarged and the fields contrafted, or 
at leaſt brought cloſer together. It is not equitable that 
de moſt induſtrious nation, that which does moſt good 
td the ground by improving it, ſhould be ſtrißped bythe 
| vthet, Which voy nagar} ger anger 
wut propagating.” x pn 
ar Wend ade be W eh with hunter th b 
| Prench in the imland ports, the frequent and daily revow 
Abtions'that have happened there, having occafivned much 
| Utidertalnty ind' confuſion. The two coldnies' ate at 
_ preſerit feparatdl” by the mountains of Ounaminthe;" of 
me Troo, ef the great river, of the Artibonite, and of 
de Mirchalzi. By this barrier, the French ure con- 
med every where, excepting the points uf Mole Sr, = 
Nicholas and Cape Tiburon, to a narrow Ilip, which we- 
tends no where more than nine leagues and a half, and 
in ſome plades not above fix leagues at moſt.” This ter- 
ritory forms & kind of creſcent, whoſe convexity takes 
in 250 leagues of ſea coaſt, to the north, weſt and ſouth, 
- 'Batitheſe limits cannot ſubſiſt, ſor a min —_— 
get the better of all other confiderations. - « f2uen 
Tux French ande 15 RN; erin, 
hole to the welt and ſouth by injacceflible tnountairis, The 
_ Iripoſibility of ſuceouring them, expoſes chem to the idva- 
Jon of a power Which is equally an enemy to both nations. 
The common danger, which creates 4 Kind of reciprocal 
intereſt, ſhould engage the court of Madrid to ſettle the 
mms in ſuch à manner, chat her alfy iy find the affff 
unde dhe ey want tor er Wenge Tb Man it 
mould be given vp is rugged, very indifferent foil, and | 
Ion The proprietors of these 
8 Dd 4 lands, 


r TTT 
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. K lands, which are, indeed, . 8 with 


55 flocks, ſhould be indemnified by France, with, a, gene- 
* roſity Which ſhould, leave them no room to regret pry 
they had loſt. ed Enn beg ans 0 Sid 2346 


Mexfures Wu the poſſetions of the colony are us gb. | 


which 


ought to and, ſupported: w! ithin, by an unigterrupted chainzof com- 
be 3 munication, they muſt be fortified againſt the attacks af 
M France, che oy enemy that is gruly formidable, the Engl. f 


= 2 they mean to attack St. Domingo by the weſt or ſouth, 
m fo- 


— eee collect their forces-at Jamaica,z, if by the north, 
| fions, they, will make their preparations at Barbadges, or ſome 


other of the Leeward iſlands, from whence they, way reach 


| the. Gapgjin ſeven 97 right days,, whereas is Bei ak 


ne to omen they pps e ee, | 
Tux weſt. and ſouth are inespable of |beipg defended. 


The immenſe extent / of the tract rendeers it iĩmpoſſible to 
maintain any connection or regularity in the motions of 
che troops. If. they are diſperſed, they become uſeleſa by 
being divided ; if they are collected, far dhe defence of 


— 


ſuch poſts as are moſt. liable to be attacked, ſram the na- 
tutal weakneſs of their poſition; they would be in danger 


of being all Joſt at once Large battaliens wauldiþe but 
a burden; upon ſuch; extenſive; coaſts, which preſent: too 


much flank or too much front to the enemy Me muſt 


| be content. x with erecting or keeping, up batteries to pro- 
tec che roads, the merchant ſhips, aud | the coaſting trade, 
ta keep off Privateers,.. and, even to Prevent, te landing 


ola man, of war gr. two, that might, come. to rayage the 


coaſt.and Yevy, eontriburions,. The ligbt troops, which 


e to avoid. ſurrendering till they, are ip danger. 


Bur it is not neceſſary that we ſhould give up every kind 


oll dele daa e the hack of each coaſty-theteſhould beta 
abba 9 50 of place 


are ſuſſicient to ſupport,. theſe. batteriess. will give ground 
in;proportion to, the, adyances, f ie enemy, and, only 


ae eee apa e 2 2 * 


treat, out of the enemy's reach, ſafe from inſults, and able 
torepulſe an attack. This ſhould be a narrow paſe, where 
one might intrench and defend one's ſelf to advantage. 


uch is that of ja Gaſcogne on the weſtern coaſt. It bas 105 


exery natural: advantage. of ſituation, with this only in- 
convenienge, that it is not placed in the middle between 


all the quarters. The general rendezvous for-the ſouth, 


eſtabliſhed on the habitation called Perrein, at the diſtance 


of. 10,000 tojſes from the Cayes, i is a retreat; capable of 


very great reſiſtance. In the center of all motions of re- 
treat, it comprehends all that can be wiſhed for as A de- 
fence, Nature has provided it with a narrow paſs, and 


1 the ſame time covered its flanks, and left an opening a at | 


the backs, which, whilſt it ſhuts every avenue EPs an 


7 


eee, A ompmunicaſion wich the i interior bars 
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ech i perle retreats, 3 may 1 


Lake gonqueror, who haying no ftrong hold, will 
he, perpetually. expoſed. 10 be ſurprized. Theſe, alarm 
would be goubled, if our people were provided with a 


few ſquadrons: of, light horſe, which might be procured 


at a\malLexpence. The Spaniards of St. Domingo ſell 


Andal akan;borſes at a moderate price, which are very 


the Near round | in the meadows, where they. fleep i in open 
air. Theſes are excellent ſor ſkirmiſhes, and they will af- 
ford, time to wait for ſuccours, which may be brought up 
foi time from the north, The troops employed in this 


vice, may, if wanted; fly to the aſſiſtance of thoſe other ; 


parts of the Folony, which can only be attacked by lea. 


mee thoſe. who are acquainted with. he iſland of St. 


| — know that the French ſettlements make as it 


vere tuo diſtin colonies, one to the ſouth and weſt, and 
the 


Mort 


885 


\ 


— 


and yet full of ſpirit, are unſhod, and feed all 


6 2 Wich have no feat and beheficil 
A TOnthlinitation with the continent. 80 chit even ſup- 
HI” —— — or ad aGuaffy got a 
aun Hoothng in che welt ung Touch, they never ebuld pe. 
| Herate to the north” by land. Should they attempt it, 
mut de by that narrow flip which Joins the French 
on the weſt and north, at Cape St. Nicholas, 
Ane esst the dean Weritoties, "TRIS Wie 
imprabticable. ee 
Tu bitt ic a barren defert, b Nm er Frets pate 


and prselpiers, that à man on foot cannot get through 


but with much time and extreme labour, The other way 
z; little better. It lies acroſs the Spaniſh mountains, 
which are high, barren, and craggy, and whoever ſhould 
attempt'to paſs them, muſt'expett to be harfaſſed. The 
northern ebaſt, therefore, being inacceſſible by land, can 
only be attacked by ſea, As it is richer, more populous, \ 
nad lefs extenſive than the other two, it iv mote adapted 
w ſupport a land war, aud to make n regufar defence. 
Tux fea-fide;” which is mote or leſi rocky, is in many 
places ſwampy ground, and the mangroves, neh cover 
theſe marſhes, make them quite impenetrable. This uz 
tural defence is not fo common as it was, w__ many '6f 
theſe doppices have been tut away. But the Yanfling places, 
which are commonly no better chan gaps, Turrotided on 
all ſides by theſe woods  overflowed wich Water, feguite 
but a moderate front to ſtop them up. e and 
other Rone buildings are common there bey furnith 


1 


poſts for the erection de — ſecute the plating 
of ſome malked batteries. e 
Tut firſt ling of the Wend tend to promiſe, thät 
 arollt of eighteen leagues, Io well 8efended'Vy nature, 
would, When keconded by che valour of the Freheh, put 
hs CO Rm wag or being” beten de moment they 
ſhould 
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would land. If their ſchemes were — 
dilpoſitions they were maling- at fea, ſhould point ou 


from afar the place of their Janding, the forces might re- 
pair thither and prevent it. — yore 
fallible. advantage of ſquadrons at anchor. 
e er ein bb Wg um Mate HU th thigh td 
cover the approach of the boats that farilltates landing z 
it is the impoffibility there is of guarding every part of 
the coaſt; A ſquadron at anchor threatens "too many 
places at once. Land forces move very flowly about the 
windings of the coaſt, while the boats and ſloops arrive 
ſpeedily by a ſhorter way, "The aflailer follows the firing, 
while the other muſt go all along the bow. Diſappointed 
ind wearied-out with a variety of motions, the latter is not 
lefs apprthenſive of 0s be by Loh hy in ent | 
of the maneeavres of the night which' he cannot fee. © © 
Inu order to be able to oppoſe a deſcent; the firſt thing 
to be done is to ſuppoſe it actually accompliſhed ; all our 
courage and ftrength is then exerted in taking advantage 
ef- the. delays or miſtakes of the enemy. As foon as. 


| they. are obſerved. at ſea, they may immediately be 


ing may be effected, will always leave the plain of 
the Cape open to invaſion ; ſo that the chief attention 


mut be directed, een eee tothe inland 


Bip n 
Tan inland ere eee 
canes, which being more · or leſs high, according to their 
degree of maturity, ſueceſſively make the fields appear 
ſo many thickets. Theſe are occaſionally ſet on fire, 
either to cover a march, vr to retard the enemy'n 
purſuit, to deceive or aſtoniſh him. In two hours time, 
inſtead of fields covered ro Rb 
EE ET Oo 
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1 * Ts pattitions of the cane grounds, the bavannahe, 

nee. where the proviſion grows, no more ob- 

ſtruct the motions of an army than our meadows. In- 

ſtead of our illages, they have their babitations, which 

ate not ſo populous, but ſtand. thicker. The thick and 

ſtrait hedges. of citron · trees, are cloſer and more impene- 

trale than the fences, 1 incloſe our fields. This is 

what gonſtitutes the greateſt difference in the, view of the 

bela. of America and thoſe of Europe. A N d 

A Turovonour the lain aß the Cape there are but few 

B ow ſame! few brooks, little hillocks ; in general the 

55 country is flat, there are ſome dikes, againſt, ipundations, 

. few ditchexif any, a wood or two, but not very thick, 

2 few ſens, a ground that is overflowed in a ſtorm, and 

grows. duſty, again with twelve hours ſunſhine, rivers that 

fill one day and dry the next; ſuch is the general face of 

the country. This diverſity. muſt afford advantageous en- 

campments, and it muſt ever be remembered, that in a 

deleaſue war, the, paſt, one removes to cannot be too 

near the one that is quitted- Gb vi 

I is not the province of a writerto ater) to 

"military inen. Cæſar himſelf told us what he bad done, 

not what we are to do. Topographical deſcriptions, de- 

termining the goodneſs of ſuch or ſuch a poſt, the com- 

bination of marches, the art of encampments and retreats, 

the moſt learned theory; all theſe muſt be ſubmitted to the 

eye of the general, who with the principles in his head, 

nnd the materials in his hand, applies both to the circum- 

> ſtances of time and place, as they chance to occur. The 

military genius, though mathematical, is dependent on 

fortune which ſuits the order of the: operations to the 

*- giverſity,of appearances. :: Rules are liable to numberleſs 

enxceptions. The very execution almoſt ame t 
" I — ot ſyſtem of an action. 
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er "ſhyneſs of the-troops, the raſhneſsof the B ook 
enemy; tl the good or bad ſucceſs of his meaſures, an a- , aa 
cidental combat, an unforeſeen event, a ſtorm that ſwells 
z torrent; a high wind that conceals” a ſnate or an am- 
buſcade under clouds of duſt, thunder that frightens the 
horſes, or is eonfounded with the report of the cannon, the 
temperature of the air,” which conſtantly influences the 
ſpirits of the commander and the blood of the ſoldiery: 
all theſe are ſo many phyſical or moral cauſes,” which 
by = rata un overturn the delt concerted 
— „ 
WIATEVER place is made choice of hk a dela at 
St. Domingo, the town of the cape will always be the 
'objet. The landing will undoubtedly be ſomewhere in 
the bay of the Cape, where the ſhips will be ready to 
augment the land- forces with two thirds of their crews, 
and to furniſh them with artillery, ammunition, and 
© whateyer they may want for the ſioge of that opulent 
fortreſs. It is towards this bulwark of the colony that 
all endeavours to keep off the affailer muſt be directed. 
The choice of advantageous poſitions will in ſome mea- 
ſure make up for” the inequality of numbers. At the 
moment of landing, the ground muſt be diſputed by 
ſupporting a kind of falſe attack, without engaging the 
3, whole of the troops. The troops muſt be pofted in ſuch 
Ie A manner as to ſecure two retreats, the one towards the 
, Cape, to form the garriſon of that place, the other in the 
0 narrow paſſes of the mountains, where they will keep 
6 an intrenched camp, from whence: they may annoy. the 
7 beſiegers, and retard the taking of the place. Should 
the place ſurrender, as it would be an eaſy matter to fa- 
vour the evaſion of the troops when they ev acuate the 
place, all the buſineſs would not yet be over. . The 
jo mountains in which they would take reſuge; inacceſſible 
to 
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Is Wn the plein with a deuble or treble 


a,, n guard de inhabited parts, by very narrow 
——— wity defended. The principal of 
| theſe is the defile- of the great river, where the enemy 
would find two or three paſſes of the river, that reach from 
one mountain to the other. In this place four or five hun- 
 dred men would ſtop the moſt numerous army, by only - 
ſinking the bed of the waters. This refiftagce might be 
ſeconded by 25,000 inhabitants, both white and black, 
Who arr ſettled in theſe valleys, As the white men are 
more numerous here than upon the richer lands, and their 

crops are ſmaller, they cannot afford to conſume any 
great quantity of the produce of Europe, ſo that what 
2 cultiyate is chiefly for their own ſubſtence; from this 
they might eaſily ſupply the troops that ſhould defend their 
country. Any deficiency in the article of freſh meat, 
could be made up by the Spaniards, who breed yaſt quan- 
ities of cattle on the backs of theſe mountains,” 
Arxxxs all, it may happen that the firmneſs of the 
troops may be worn out by the want uf proviſions or war- 
like ſtores, and they may be either forced or turned back. 
This ſuggeſted the idea ſome years ago at Verſailles, of 
| building a fortified town in the center uf the mountaing. 
Marſhal Noailles was a warm advocate for this ſcheme. 
It was then imagined, that by means of ſome redoubts of 
earth, the enemy might be inticed by regular attacks, 

and inſenſibly exhauſted by the loſs of a great many men 
in a climate where ſickneſs deſtroys more than the ſword. 
It was ſuggeſted that no more ſtrong holds ſhould be erec- 
ted on the frontiers, where they, lie expoſed tothe in- 
vaſion of the maſters of the ſea, becauſe while they ate 
unable to defend their own habitations, they become ſo 
many bulwarks for the conquerors, who can eaſily take 
| en 
| draw 


de from thence arms and men to keep the vanquiſhed BOOKe 
in we. An entirely open country. was better in _— 
opinion, for a power that has no maritime ſttength, than 
forces. diſperſed and forſaken; upon ſhores NEE de- 


populated hy the inclemeney of the elimate. 0 12 
Ir was in the center of the iſland ces 
eſtabliſhing a ſolid defence were conceived. 'A' road of 

twenty or thirty leagues, full of obſtacles ; where every 
march would coſt feveral fights, in which the 

of the poſts would reader a detachment formidable'to a 
whole army ; where the removing of the artillery would 
be tedious and laborious ; where the difficulty of convoys, 
and the diſtance. of communication with the ocean 
where every thing, in ſhort, would conſpire to deſtroy 
the enemy t ſuch was to be as it were the glacis of the 
intended fortification. This capital was to ſtand upon | 
high ground; where the air is more pure and temperate 
than in the plains below; in the midſt of a country which 
would fupply the town with neceflaries, particularly rice z 
furrounded with focks and herds, which, feeding upon a 
foil moſt favourable to their increaſe, would he reſerved 

f IM for times of need; provided wich ſtore · houſes proporti- 
F 
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oned to the town and garriſon. Such a city would ha 

changed the colony into a kingdom, able to ſupport its 
| ſelf for a long time ; whereas its preſent opulence does but 
y weaken. it, and having ſuperfluities without neceſſaries, it 
P enriches a few proprietors, Nerd e gue 
N NANCE, FF 

Ir ee ene ene n of the fhas) 

Zi. coaſt, which would not be diſputed with them, and were 
| deſirous of collecting the produce, they would ſtand in 
7 need of whole armies to keep merely upon the defenſive z 
x for more than this, the continual excurſions from the 
N ventes would not permit them to do, The troops in the 
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retreat, might eaſily be relieved by recruits” 'from Europe, 
which would find no difficulty in penetrating to the cen- 
ter of a circle of ſo immenſe à circumſerence 3 whereas all 
the Epgliſh fleets would not be ſufficient" to fill up 
the vacancies which the climate would be ez 


making in their garriſonnss.. 


„ NoTwITHSTANDING: the evidence of theſe 3 


the project of a ſortification in the mountains has been 


dropt, and a ſyſtem purſued, which would confine the 
Whole defence of the iſland to the mole of St. Nicholas, 
This new plan could not fail of being applauded by the 
— who do not like to ſee ramparts near their plan- 
' tations, as they do them more miſchief than they can do 
them: good. They are ſenſible, that the whole force being 
directed to one point, they, ſhould have none but light 
troops left in their neighbourhood; on the three coaſts, 
which are ſufficient to drive away. the privateers. with 
their batteries, and are beſides very convenient defenders, 


_ ever ready to yield without reſiſtance, and to diſperſe or 


capitulate on the leaſt intimation of an invaſion. . _ 
Tunis plan, ſo favourable to private intereſt, has alſo 
met with the approbation of ſome perſons well verſed in 


military affairs. They were of opinion, that the few 


troops which the colony will admit of, being in a man- 


ner loſt info large an ifland as St. Domingo, would make 


an appearance at the Mole. Bombardopolis is the place 
that has been choſen, as the moſt reſpectable poſt. This 


new city ſtands on the margin of a plain, which is high 
enough to be cool. Its territory is covered with a na- 
tural ſavannah, and adorned with groves of palm trees of 


various kinds. It is not overlooked; which is an uncommon 

circumſtance at St. Domingo. It might be made à regu- 

en and of any e. If it did not prevent an 
invaſion, 
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ibraſion, je would at leaſt hinder the conquerors ng 


getting a firm eſtabliſhment upon the coaſts, 
4 Ir were to be wiſhed, ſay the Rateſmen, that from the 


firlt moment they begun the works at the Mole, they 


had at once fortified it to the degree that ſo advantageous 
a ſituation will admit of. It is a treaſure, the poſſefion of 


which ſhould have been ſecured as foon as It was diſco- 1 


veted. Should this precious key of St. Domingo, and, in- 


Keb, of an America, fall into the hands of the Engliſh, © - 


which it may very pofiibly do on the breaking out of 4 
war, which cannot be far off, this Gibraltar of America, 
would be IVE 1 to France and 1 than even that, 
of Eurvpe. | p 
Ir is no Vase if all the precautions which have been 
taken hitherto for the defence of St. Domingo, have had \ 
ſo little ſolidity in them. As long as forecaſt and pro- 
tection ſhall be confined to ſecondary means, which can 
only protract, not prevent, the conqueſt of the ifland, 
no invariable plan can be purfued. Fixed principles are 


the charter of ſuch powers as can depend upon their na- 


val force, to prevent the loſs of, or ſecure the recovery of 
their oolonies. Thoſe of France are not guarded by thoſe 
frating arſenals, which can at the ſame time attack and de- 
fend. Their mother country is not yet poſſeſſect of "ſuch" 
a navy as to make her formidable. But does the at feat 
govern her poſſeflions abroad by the maxims of ſound po- 
ly and good ne * —— we * Wore wa ar 


into.” 
Tas Bririth government e the Hiitfoiiat as. 

ſpirit, which ſeldom deviates from the true Intereſts" of tion of the 

the ſtate, has carried into the new world that fight of p pro- ent ef eſta- 


perty which is the ground work of her legiſlation. From 


2 conviction, that man never thinks he fairly poſſeſſes any ilands. = 


thing but what he has lawfully acquired, they have, indeed, 
E IO BL Ee fold ' 


3 LISTORY: er SBTTLEMBNTS, d ru 40: 
| E lands, but at a eth moderate price; to ſuch. an 
eee willing te clear hem. This appeared to them the 
ee Wa to; haſten the cultivation of the lands, and to 
prevent  partialities and jealouſies, the neceſſary conſe- 
quences. of a diffribution guided by, caprice, r faxqur. 
Is the right - FRANCE, has taken, a method ſeemingly: more generous, 
deten but. not ſo,prudevt, chat of, grapting: lands to, all who, 
the French applied for them. No regard WAS. paid to their abilities or 
iſlands? circumſtances 3, the intereſt of their patrons determined the 
extent. of the land they obtained. Indeed, it was ſtipula- 
ted, that they ſhould, begin their ſettlements, within, a, 
' year after.the grant, ang not. diſpontinue the clearing, of 
the ground, upon pain of forfeiture. But beſides. the 
hardſþip, of requiring thoſe men to ba at the expence of 
clearing. the land, who could not afford, to, purchaſe, 
the penalty fell upon them only, who not having the ad-. 
vantage. of family and fortune, could not make intereſt, 
Vith dhe great; or upon minors, who being left, deſtituts 
by, the, death of: their parents, ought, rather ta haye been, 
aſſiſted. by the public; whereas every, proprietor, who was 
well recommended, or ſupported; was, ee, 
count, 'thoygh. he let his grounds lie fallow... © 
To this, partiality,, which, evidently; retarded. the Min 
Hels of, the colonies, we may add: a number af ill: judged 


regulations relative to domeſtic. life. Eirſt, it was re- 


quired of euery perſon. who obtained a grant of land, to 
plant so trenches of, manioc for eyery {laye he had upon 


his plantation. This order was equally detrimental both 


to private and public. intereſt, as ĩt compelled. the planter 
tod encumber his, ground, with this ordinary production, 
whey it was able; to bear. richer crops, and rendered the 
poor grounds, which, were only fit far this Kind of cul-. 


ture, uſeleſs, This double fault could, not but leſſen the. 


— a en and jodeedabis laws. 
Which 
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den Mac the dmpofil of propetty, bas * * 
l Eeciitivf ; bur as it has alf6 nev et been . 


ir Riff retifains & ſccunge iti the hahd of ur 3 
Horatit, cipriclous, of paiflonlate miniſfter, ho may c ul 


is Mak uſe of it again the inhabitants. This evil, great 


a K 78; "iS HGweher THE leaff of their grievances. 12 0 
reſthain! of the Agfarten Ife is Rl increaled by tis bur 
den ef ebe 1486 urs Tnipofed apo ebe valle. 


"Pits was 4 time in Europe, that. of the feudal g go- 
dernment, hen gold and filver had little or nothing to 


& Wirk KT Oe: Private bargains, The nobles ferved 
the ſtate, not with, their purſes, but with their perſons ; "I 


aud thole öf their vaſe; whe were tlicir\propetty by 


right of cdnqueſt, paid them a Rind of quit-refit or hd 


og 


ou, 


mage, eithercirt the fruits of the earth or in ſo much Ms 


boar. Fheſe euſtotms, fo deſtrüctive to niem ind IatHH, 


166-66 perpectlate chat batbarity to which they oed 
chelr rie: But at laſt they were dropped gradually, 28 
the authority of kings prevailed im overthrowing the in- 


dependener aud tyratiny 6f the great, by reſtoring frees 


domi to te people: Phe princey now beconie the” ſole 


utter, dbalilies; as 4 magiſtrate, ſome abiſes #ifing ' 


from the right of war, which deſtroys every other right. But 
ſyeral of theſe uſurpations, which time had conſeerat- 
ed, were ſtill retained. That of the average, or à cer- 


tiin proportion of labour required of the vaſfals, his been 
kept up in ſome ſtates, where the nobles have Joſt ally and 


theproplehivenotatcguired any advantage by it. The hiberty 
of Fraue is at this day inuftinged by this publie bondage; 
and this injuſtice has been methodized, as if to give it 
colour of juſtite: The eonſequerices'sf this horrid (yet 
have been ſtill more ſeverely felt in the colonies; The 


culture of theſs lands, from the nature of the climate, 
180 of the produRtionts, requiring expeditighy” eahn6t 
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SAS K eaſily ſpare. a number of hands to be, ſent a great way 
r. and employed in, . public works, which, are often 
uſeleſs, and ſhould never be carried on hut by idle hands, 
If the mother country, with all the various means 
, ſhe can employ, has never yet been able to correct or 
9 mitigate the hardſhips of theſe ſervices, ſhe ought to con- 
| fider what evils muſt reſult from them beyond the ſeas, 
where the direction of theſe works is committed to two 
overſeers, who can neither be directed, cenſured, nor con- 
| trouled, in the arbitrary exerciſe of abſolute.) power. But 
the burden of theſe ſervices is P when compared with 
| that of the taxes. e ee 
Are the . 1;A tax may be defined to be ee towards pub- 
— ee e lic expence, neceſſary for the preſervation of private pro- 
3 Sed in the perty. The peaceable enjoyment of lands and revenues, 
= _ requires a proper force to defend them from invaſion, and 
| a police that ſecures the liberty of improving them. 
Whatever is paid towards the maintenance of public 
order, is right and juſt; whatever is levied beyond this, 
is extortion. Now all the government expences, which 
| the mother country is at for the colonies, are repaid her 
| vy the reſtraint laid upon them, to cultivate for her alone, 
and in ſuch a manner as is beſt adapted to ber wants. This | 
ſubjection is the moſt grievous of all fxibutes,: and d aught 
to exempt them from all other taxes. 
Ax one muſt be convinced of this truth, wh refleSls 
on the difference of ſituation between the old world and 
the new. In Europe, ſubſiſtence and home conſumption 
ate the principal object of culture and of manufactures; 
ö exportation only carries off the overplus. In the iſlands, 
the whole is to be exported. There, fene and . 
perty are alike precarious. | 


* 


* 


Ix Europe, war only deprives the rage Hau ihr 
the huſbandman of their foreign trade; the buſineſs ſtill 


m THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. Saks gr 
does on at home. In the iſlands, 'hoſlilities annihilate B O O K 
every thing, there are no more ſales, no more Es 
no more circulation 3 the rde hardly recovers Ai 
ooſts. 
In Europe, ei owner of a ſmall eſtate, who can afford 
to w lay out but little, improves his land as much in pro- 
portion as he that has a wide domain and immenſe trea- | 
fures. In the iſlands, the improvement of the ſmalleſt 
plantation requires a pretty good ſtock to begin with, 
In Europe, it is commonly one citizen that is indebted' 
to another: and the ſtate is not impoveriſhed by theſe 
private debts. "Thoſe of the iſlands are of a different 
nature. Many planters, in order to carry on the labour of 
clearing theic grounds, and to repair the loſſes incurred by 
the misfortunes of war, which had put a ſtop to their ex- 
ports, have been obliged to borrow ſuch large ſums, that 
. they may be conſidered rather as farming the e than 
as proprietors of the plantations. | p 
WHETHER theſe reflections have not ene to 05 
French miniſtry, or whether particular circumſtances 
dave obliged them to depart from their plan, certain it is 
; they have added freſh taxes to the obligation already laid 
on the, colonies to draw all their neceſſaries from France, 
| and to ſend thither all their own commodities.” Every 
.,.negro has been taxed. In ſome ſettlements, this poll tax 
has been confined to the working blacks, in others it was 


id on all the flaves without diſtinction. Both theſe ar- 

| rangements have been oppoſed by the colony aſſembled at ; 
; St. Domingo; let us now eng the force of * ar- 

guments. 

, .- © CritprEn, old and infirm men make up Wet 

. one third of the flaves. Far from being ufeful to the 

f | planter, ſome of them are only a dead weight, which 

| . humanity alone can prompt him to ſupport, while the reſt 


Ee 3 can 
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Kcan afford him. but diſtant pug upeertain hopes. It jy. 


hard to conceive how th treaſury ſhoy!d haye thought of 


© hi an object that is already chargeable to the owner, . 
HE poll tax upon blacks extends beyond the grave; 


_ that ig to ſay, it is fixed; pg a perſon, who exiſts no more. 


Suppoſe a flaye digs afigr che aſſeſſment has been mage, 
the maſter chuſt go an paying che tax, though be is f- 
ready 3 great loſer by the death of his black, who was 2 
part of, hjs propertye pd whoG labour eas @ part of his 


COME, 
"Eyxy' the working ſlaves | are not zn exa tariff of the 
appraiſement of a planter's income. With a few negrocy, 


a good {oil will yield mare "than a poor ang will with 4 


great many. The commodities are ngt all of the ſame 
value, tho they are all progured by the Jabour of choſe per- 
ſons, upon whom the tax is equally laid. The changi 

from one kind of culture to another, which the grouns 
requires, ſuſpends for a while the produce. of labour. 
Droughts,. inundations, fires, devouring inſeRs,. often 
deſtroy the fruits of labour. Suppoſe all things. alike, a 
leſſer number of hands makes in proportion a leſſer quan- 


5 tty, of ſugar z either. becauſe the whole of the wants muſt 


be taken into conſidetation, or becauſe lahour is truly pro 


dudiye. ogly {6 far ap. it . ſeize the moſt Srourabl op- 
poctunities, 

Tux poll tax upon blacks W more intolerable 
grievance ſtill in time, of war. A planter. who cannot 
then diſpoſe. of his commodities, and muſt run. in debt to 
ſupport himſelf, and, to keep up his land, is further obliged 


to pay a tax for ſlaves whoſe Jabour will hardly. be equi- 


valent to their maintenance. Nay, he is often conſtrain- 
ed to ſend them far, from. his plantation, for the imaginary 
Wants of the colony, to feed them, there, at, his own ea. 


5 avid and | to ſer thre, ig, whilſ he is undef the 


cruel 


| Writs rg Ah rer Nb 


| rrut] hbetflity bf -replacifiy thein ont wind o'r; nigh 
ler be means to retrieve his ated a6d ſiktig ben S 


Tut burden of the poll tak lay Tiff heavier upon füch 


of the proprietors as were abſent from the Cclohy, for 


theſe were condemned to pay the tax.titble, Which wis 
the more unjuſt, 28 it Wab a matter of indifferehet tb 
France Whether her cominodities were coflſumed at home 
or in the iſlands. It could not ſurely be her intehtlon to 
hinder the emigration of the coloniſts. It is ny by the 
mildneſs of the government that citizens can be Hxed in 
x countty, not by prohibitions and penalties. Beſides, 
men who by hazardous labours carried on in . ſultry cli- 
mate, had contributed to the public proſperity, ought to 


have been indulged in the liberty of ending their days in ; 
the temperate regions of the mother country. Nothing 


could more effeQually rouze the ambition and activity of 
nuinbers of idle people, than to be ſpeCtators of their for- 
tune, and the Nate right thus 1 
men to the profit of induſtry and cotntnerce. 

Nothing can be more detrimental to both than this tax- 


ing of the blacks, as the neceffity of ſelling obliges the 
planter to lower the price of his goods. Selling cheap can 


neyer be an advantage, but when it is the reſult of great 


plenty, and of a very briſk circulation. But 4 man is 


, _ ruined if he tiiuft conſtantly carty on à lofing trade, in 


otder to pay taxes, Trade is deſtroyed by the abſorbing 


channels of the treaſury, which is always 221188 but 


never returns any thing. 


LasTLy it is a very difficult matter to levy this tax. 
Every proprietor muſt give in an annual account of the 
number of his ſlaves. To prevent falſe entries, they 


muſt be verified by clerks or exciſemen. Every negro 
that is not entered ſhould be forfeited ; which would be a 
5 very abſurd practice, becauſe every labouring negro is ſo 


Ee 4 | much 


-v 


8 r woch ſtock, and by ſeizing him, you diminiſh the cul- 
— 


7 
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ture, and annihilate the very object for which the duty 
Was laid. So it is that in the colonies, where nothing 


can proſper without a profound tranquility, a deſttuctiye 


war is carried on between the finance and the planter, 


- _Law-ſuits are numerous, removals frequent, rigorous | 
meaſures become | neceſſary, wy e are great and 


ruinous. | 
Ir the negro tax is Wy in its extent, n in its 


repartition, and complicate in the made of levying it; the tax 


laid upon the commodities that are carried out of the colo- 


nies, is nearly as injudicious. he government ventured to 


do it from a perſuaſion that this duty would fall entirely 


upon the conſumer and the merchant; but there cannot 


be a more ee error in a ceconomy, than- 
this is. | 


Tux A of Wa Ba does not ſoppiy oben to buy Ss 


what i is conſumed ; this muſt be gained by labour; and 


all labour, if things are traced up to their origin, is in 


fact paid by the firſt proprietor out of the produce of the 
earth. This being the caſe, no one article can be al- 


ways growing dearer, but all the reſt muſt riſe in pro- 
portion. In this ſituation, there is no profit to be made 


upon any of them. If this equilibrium between the ar- 
ticles of commerce be removed, the conſumption of the 


advanced article will increaſe, and if it decreaſe, the 


price will fall of courſe, and the dearneſs ll; have been 
only tranſient. 


Tux merchant can no more rake the duty ol bim 


than the conſumer. He may, indeed, advance it once or 
twice, but if he cannot make a natural and neceſſary 


' profit upon the commodities ſo taxed, he will ſoon drop 
that branch of trade. To hope that competition will 
| force him to take the e of the Fury out of his pro- 


fits, 


War" - ps 


Y 


| move the image of his chains from his fight; let his 
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fits, FO ORR that, his profits were exorbitant, and BOOK 
that the competition which was then inſufficient, will. A II q 


grow briſker. when the profits are leſs. If on the othtr 
hand, things were as they ought to be, and the profits no 
more than neceſſary, it is ſuppoſing that the competition 
will ſubſiſt, though the profits that gave riſe to. it ſubſiſt 
no longer. We muſt admit all theſe abſurdities, or al- 
low that it is the planter i in the iſlands who pays the duty, 
whether, it be levied from the . ang, or hundredth 


hand. 


Fan from a 8 thy cultivation of the e ; 
nies with taxes, it ought to be encouraged by liberalities, _ 
fince by the ſtate of prohibition in, which their trade is 
kept, theſe iberalities, with all the fruits of them, mult 
of, neceſſity return to the mother-country. - . 
Ir the ſituation of a ſtate that is involved by loſſes or 
miſmanagement, will not admit of liberalities, ox eaſing . 
the ſubjects of their burthens, the payment of the taxes in 
colonies themſelves. might, at leaſt, be ſuppreſſed, and 
the produce of them levied at home. This would be the 
next beſt ſyſtem that could be purſued, and would be 


equally agreeable to the two worlds. 


' NoTHinG is ſo pleating to an American, as to remove 
from his ſight every thing that denotes his dependence. 
Wearied with the importunities of collectors, he abhors 
a ſtanding tax, and dreads the increaſe of them. He 


- ſeeks in vain for that liberty which he thought to have 


found at the diſtance of two thouſand Jeagues from Eu- 
rope.” He ſpurns at a yoke which purſues bim through 
the ſtorms of the ocean. Diſcontented and inwardly re- 
Pining at the reſtraint he ſtill feels, he thinks with indig- 
nation on his native country, which, by the name of 
mother, calls for his blood inſtead of feeding him. Re- 
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BOO Kiiches pay their tribute to the mh6ther.evuritry dhly at 
"OE there, and he will fancy himfelf free arid privi. 


leged ; ; though at the ſame time by Joweritig the value of 


his own commodities, and enhancing the price of tho 


that come from Europe, he, in fact, ultimately bears the 
load of a tax of which he is E norant. 8 
NAvATORS will alſo find an advantage in piyiti 
duty only upon goods that Have reached the place of theit 
deftinitivn in their fall value and without any riſque, 
and will reſtore the capital of their ſtock along with the 
profits. They will not then Have the triortification of 
having putchaſed of the prince the very hazards of ſhip- 
wreck; and of lofing a cargo for which they had paid 
duty at embarking. Their ſhips, on the contrary, will 
bring back in goods the amount of the duty, and the 
productions being advanced in value about twenty- one 
per cent. by exportation, the duty will hardly be felt. 
_  Lastty, the confumer himſelf will be a galner by it, 
decauſe the colbniſt and the merchant cannot benefit by any 
regulation, of which in time he will not feel the good 
effects. All the taxes will n6 ſoorier be reduced to 4 


fingle one, but trade will be clogged with fewer form- 
Hiries, ſewer detays, fewer charges, and confequeritly the 


goods can; be affordgd at à cheaper rate. 
Furs the ſtate itſelf might find à conſiderable politi- 
cal advantage in this. By this new arrangement, there 
would be ſuch à thing as à country, in outward appear- 
ance exempt from all taxes, and enjoying abfolute fran- 


chiſe. Such an event would be the more ſtriking, ata 


time when the Engliſh colonies groan under the burthet 
| of freſh taxes. The contraſt would aggravate their fuf- 
ferings; their murmurs and their boldnefs would know 


vo bounds z they would learn to place ſome confidence 


in 2 3 n they have hitherto accuſed of 
being 


* >». 
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per cent. with two ſols (5) per livre, Their value, which 
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being tyragpical ; and in caſe.. of a xevglt in Man- agg 15 5 
America, that vaſt region would be gc putting n_ ö 
ieſelf under the pr otectian of France. a 1 

Tais ſyſtem, of moderation, which. a 8 
to point out 2s the fitteſt, will be eaſily introduced. A 
the productions of the iſlands are ſubject, at their entry 
ipto the kingdom, to the name of Domaine d' Occident, 
ot weſtern domain, which is fixed at three and à half 


is the rule for the payment of the duty, is determined in 
the months of January and July, It is fixed at twenty 
or five and twenty per. cent, below the real-cqurſe, The 
veſtern office allows. beſides a more conſiderable; tare than 
the ſeller in trade does. Add to this duty, that which the 
commodities pay at the cuſtom-houſes of the colonies,” 
which brings in much the ſame, and thoſe that are paid 
in. the inland parts of the iſlands, and we ſhall have the 
whole of the revenue Which the government draws from 
the ſettlements in America. 

Ir this fund was confounded with the other revenues 
of the ſtate, we might be apprehenſive that it was not 
applied to its deſtination, which ſhould be ſolely the 
protection of the iſlands. The unforeſeen, exigencies of 
the royal treaſury would infallibly divert it into_ano- * 
ther channel, There are, ſome moments when the criti- 
cal ſtate of the diſeaſe will not admit of calculating 
the inconveniences of the. remedy, The moſt urgent 
yecefſity engroſſes the attention. Nothing then is 
ſaſe from the gripe of arbitrary power, urged by the 
wants of the preſent moment. The miniftry takes. and 
continues emptying, in hopes of replacing ſhortly, but 5 
theſe hopes are always baffled by freſh wants. "<p 

Hence, it appears that it would be highly neceſſary that 
the cheſt deſtined for the duties on the productions of the | 

| co 
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ie K colonles, ſhould be quite ſeparate from the revenues of 
Se. kingdom. The monies "depoſited there would al- 
ways be ready to anſwer the demands of thoſe ſettlements. 
- The coloniſt who always has ſtock to ſend over to Eu- 
rope, - would gladly give it for dills of exchange, when 
he was once aſſured. that they would meet with no delay: 
or difficulties. This kind of bank would ſoon create a 
new tie and freſh correſpondence between the 'mother- 
country and the iſlands ;' the court - would'be better ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of their affairs in theſe diſtant coun- 
tries, and would recover tbe credit they have long ſince 
loſt, but which i is of the utmoſt conſequence, eſpecially in 
time of war; We ſhall now putan end to our diſcuſſions 
| on e and paſs on to what concerns the militia. 
Is the mi- 


French iſlands,” like thoſe of other nations, had 
7 0 no regular troops at firſt. The adventurers, who had 
in the conquered, them, took a pride. in defending themſelves, 
Henk, and the deſcendents of thoſe intrepid men thought tem- 
ſelves ſtrong enough to guard their own poſſeſſions. They 
had nothing, indeed, to do but to repulſe a few reſſels, 
which came and Janded ſome ſailors "94 ſoldiers, as un- 

- diſciplined as themſelves, | 
Tins are now, and, indeed, muſt have undergone 
an. alteration. As theſe ſettlements became more con- 
Fg ' ſiderable,' it was to be expected that they would ſooner 
| or later be attacked by European fleets and armies, 
and this made it neceſſary to ſend them other defenders, 


The event has ſhewn the inſufficiency of a few ſcattered 


dre to make head againſt the land and ſea forces 


„Hof England. The coloniſts themſelves have been con · 


1 vinced that their own efforts could never prevent a revo- 
lution, and fearing that a fruitleſs reſiſtance would only 
an the e 7. were more inclined to capi- 

| tulate 


. 
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tulate.than to ght. Having become polltichibulentsp 1 


they felt thetuſelves unfit” fat military operations, and ES 


paid their money to be diſcharged from a A 
though. glorious in its principle, had degenerated! into a 
een ſervitude. Mon militia was 1 in 
1764. Nn got 48 T 1544 ods 
iL Taue 0 of ia 85 been erke by eber 
who only conſidered this inſtitution as the means of pre- 
ſerying the eolonies from all foreign invaſions. They 
imagined-very Judiciouſly that it was unreaſonable to re- 
quire that men, who were grown old undet the hardſhips 
of a ſcorching climate, in order to raiſe 4 large fortune, 
ſbould expoſe themſelves to the ſame dangers as to: thoſe 
poor victims of our ambition who' are perpetually hazard- 
ing their. lives. for five pence à day. Such u ſacrifce has 
appeared unnatural, and the miniſtry who gave up fo 
vain and burthienſome a deſence have _—_ e by 
ann ac DoS Err bt 5 | 
Ornans, who are Sai why n a 


can ſettlements, have not judged ſo favourably of this 


innovation The militia, ſay they, is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerye the:: interior police of the lands, to prevent the 


revolt of the ſlaves, to check the incurfions of the fugi- 


tive. negroes, . to hinder, che bynditti from aſſembling in 


troops, to protect the navigation along the coaſts, and 


to keep off the corfairs., If the inhabitants ate not em- 


bodlied, if they have neither commanders! nor ſtandards, 


which of them will march to the aſſiſtance of hig neigh- 
bours? There i is no one to warn him of his danger, no 


one to command | him; and that harmony and uniformity 


of action, without which nothing i is n properiys- yl 
totally be interrupted,  _ / OY 
Tue: reflections, which, KEE Qriking 2 na- 


nan had at firſt Ab N court of Verſailles, have | 
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mes, the Ledward Hands fubthireed to it without uy 
great| refeſtance; though an oppoſition might have beck 
expedited; from" the continunnde of the new. taxes, When 
their object no longer ſubſiſted. St. Dowjngo warmly ex- 


' poſtalated-4gainit this dbafe' of an authority,” which was. 


too haſty and tov fickley not to excite murmurings. 

A philoſophioal adminiſttatory who was eys Witneſs to 
the oppofition which the re-eftabliſhment of 4 forced wi- 
ntia met With fronts the inhabitants of. St. Doming, 
propoſei to make” it voluntary.” Ie made no doubt 
but thut © the-proſpeR: of ;ylovy or fortune would have 


_ _ _thdured Half che colony; whoſe example would have 


inſſuended the other half) to folicit/ ds" ar honour whit 
they abhorred ac a ybhe. But this” expedient, igenioun 
23 it hn, and effectual as it-woulds have been) was im- 
proper, becauſe it would have affected that uniformity 
hieb ought to ſobſiſt betweem iſlands that are undet the 
ſame government. Suche diſtinqtion would have laid the 
ſoundatiom oſ jealouſiev and diviſons, hick would; ſooner 
or later have prdved fatal to the n ria n 
mother country” itſelſ. wy F305 0) 1 2617 
Wird any of these We ite, n Nel 
8 Domingo hure reſted? the military 3 H. 
deed it has been wit felu hne, founded upon g 
hien cannot be 166" footy redreſſed. It ir 6 
that uu militia iv/a/grout reſtraint upon civil rt; which 
they are more jealbus of im the cblbnies than we art in 
Furdpe; where e Hear of bthitig but aüttorty. It ex- 
polſes ce citiaen to numberlefs vexadtions: The evils it 
has occaſioned have ſtamped a ſenſe of horror for this kind 
of ſetyitude, which none can wonder at But tyrants or 


e . n Mee to eradicate the im- 


. prefſions 


onion ab th paſh, eee a the fur E U 5 
ture, * The condeſcenſion and moderation of goyernenant e 
muſt put an ead to the apprehenfions of the culonies by 
making all thoſe alterations im the form oß the militia, 
which ane oonſiſtent vriih its ahjelt, which ia to maintain — 
public order and ſafety, The! welfara aſ the people. is 
ibo grent end o all authotity.; If the adiens of the ſo- 
veteign da not tend to this poi, he wilk only live upon 
| money! and records, - ſpan: worm out by: time, and deſpiſbd 
by poſtorĩty. In vain: dots flat tery raiſe: ſuparb and nu» 
maraus monumenta to inc; ther hand of men eredta 
| them, but it is the heart that eonſearates, them, and af: 
foſtion that makes them immortal. Wathout thib, pub 
lic homage is only a proof of the meanneſa of the peow! 
ple, nod of the greatneſs, ofc the ulem There is one ſla- 
tue in Paris, the ſighteof which, makes every ibeartexult; = 
with ſentiments; of) aſfection Every eye is turned with 
complacency. towards thst image af pateenal and ppl: 
kindneſs, Tbe ſilent tears; of the oppreſſed call upon: it 
ſeeretlyhleſs the; bero ĩt ĩimmoftaliaes. All iges: join to 
celebrate his memory. after to centuries! are el apſed. 
His name is „* | 
rica,,, In every heart he proteſts, agai nſt. the abuſes, af aue. 
thority.z, declargs againſt the. uſurpations, ofithe rights, of 
che people; be promiſes the. ſubjects the redreſs of their 
0 an, ingrepG, of, praſperitys. , Mana 
both of the miniſtry. . G96 "more 50410 Na Is the re- 
Ix is ſcarce credible, cher 0 2 ſeemingly. dictated gulation of 
by nature; a aw. which gecurs .inftangly, to every jut ovens cly 
and. good man; which leaves 1 no doubt in. the. mind: ag ſet . 
to its rectitude and utility ; 3,18 is ſcarce credible that ſuch inan 
a law ſhould ſometimes be prejudicial, to the maintenance 
of our ſocieties, ſtop the progreſs of colonies, divert 
hem from the end of their deſtination, and gradually 


pave 
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| B:O'OX pave the vy to their ruin. Strange as it may ſcem, 
* this jaw is no other than the equal diviſion of eſtates 


Q 
* 
% 


among children or co-heirs. | This law, OECD 
nature, ſhould be aboliſhed: in America. 12 


1 rr -netafiieyrat Dofetfaiturien of os | 
lonies. Immenſe tracts of lands were to be cleared. This 
' could not be done without people, nor could men who 


had quitted their own country for want, be any other- 
wiſe fixed in thoſe diſtant and deſert regions, than by af. 


ſigning them a property. Had the government refuſed to 
grant them lands, they would have wandered about from 


place to place, with the diſappointment of beginning 
numberleſs ſettlements, 1 W ſo as 


to be beneficial to the mother country. 


Bur ſince inheritances, too extenſive at "ry ae in 
of time been reduced by a ſeries of ſucceſſions, 


and by the ſub-diviſions of ſhares, to ſuch a compaſs as 
renders them fit to facilitate cultivation; ſince they have 


been ſo limited as not to lie fallow-for want of hands pro- 


portionable to their extent, a further diviſion of lands 


would bring them again to nothing. In Europe, an ob- 
ſeure man who has" but a fe acres of land, will make 
that little eſtate go farther in proportion, than an opu- 
lent man will the immenſe property he is poſſeſſed of, 
either by inheritance or chance. In America, the nature 


of the productions, Which are very valuable, che uncer- 

la tainty of the crops, which are but of few kinds, the quan- 
tity of flaves, of cattle, of utenſils neceſſiry for a planta- 
tion, all this requires a large ſtock, which they have not 

in ſome, and will ſoon not have in any colonies, if the 
lands are parcelled out and divided more and more * 
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Wan 5 yeat, 
and this eſtate is. equally divided between three children, 
they. will all be ruined if they make three diſtinct planta- 
tions ; the one, becauſe he has been made to pay dear 
ſor the buildings, and . becauſe he has too few negroes: 
and too little land in. proportion. ; the other two, becauſe 


they muſt. build before they can begin upon the, culture 


of their land. They will all. be equally ruined, if the 
whole plantation remains in the hands of one of the three. 
In a country where a creditor is in a worſe ſtate than any 
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other man, eſtates have riſen to an immoderate value. 
The poſſeſſor of the whole, will be very fortunate if he 


is obliged to pay no more for intereſt than the net produce 
of the plantation. Now, as the primary law of our nature 


i the procuring of ſubſiſterice, he will begin by living with- | 
out paying. His debts will accumulate, he will ſoon become 


inſolvent, and the confuſion conſequent upon-ſuch a n 


ation, will end in the ruin of the whole family. ibs 


Fux only way to remedy theſe diſorders, is to aboliſh 
theequality of diviſions, In this enlightened age we ſnould 


* 


ſee the neceſſity of letting the colonies be more ſtocked. | 


wich things than with men. The wiſdom of the legiſla-, 

ture will, doubtleſs, contrive ſome method of providing for, 
thoſe who will be ſtript, and in ſome meaſure ſacrificed to 
the welfare of the community. They ought to be placed, 
upon freſh lands, and to ſubſiſt by their own labour. This 


is che only way to maintain this ſort of men, and their, 


naher would open a freſh fource of wealth to the ſtate. 


Ar the concluſion of the peace à favourable oppor- 


tunity offered itſelf; for making the propoſed alteration in 
dt. Lucia and Guiana. The French ought not to have 


negle&ed this opportunity to repeal the law relating to 
diviſion, by diſtributing to thoſe whoſe expectations they 
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_ theſe lands to no purpoſe, would have been much better 
beſtowed in enabling theſe people to clear and cultivate 
them. Men inured to the climate, acquainted with the only 


kind of culture that could poſſibly be thought of, encouraged 
by the example, affiſtance, and advice of their own fa- 
milies, and aided by the ſlaves with which government 


would have ſupplied them, were much fitter for this pur- 
poſe than à ſet of profligate men, collected from the 


very ſinks of Europe, and much more likely to raiſe the new 


colonies to that pitch of wealth and proſperity which 


might be expected. Unfortunately we were not aware, that 
the firſt colonies in America muſt have increaſed by flow 
degrees and of themſelves, with the loſs of a great many 


men, or by extraordinaty exertions of bravery and patience, 
becauſe they had no competition to ſupport; but the 
ſucceeding ſettlements can only be formed in the way 
of getieration, as an old ſwarm begets a new one. The 


- overflawings of population in one iſland muſt ſpread into 
another, and the ſuperfluities of à rich colony furniſh ne- 
 ceffaries to an infant ſettlement. This is the natural or- 
der which good policy points out to maritime and com- 


mercial powers. All other methods are irrational and 
deftrutive; Though the court of Verſailles has over: 


locked this plain principle, productive of ſo much good, 
that is no reaſon why they ſhould reject the propoſal of 
putting a ſtop to the farther diviſion of lands. If the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a law is evident, it muſt be enafted, 


though the preſent period be leſs fayourable than that 
> which hath been neglected. When the decay of the plan- 
tations is repaired, by ſuppreſſing that parcelling of lands 
which cuts off all the ſprings of increaſe, we __— 
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compel them to clear themſelves of the debts with which P 0.0K 
| XIII. 
they are now oppreſſed. | — 
Tur French iſlands, like ee in eee n ; 
only. be cultivated by blacks. - Their climate lays them Behm 
under à neceffity of purchaſing labourers. To'procure trafted in 
wem, they muſt have ' capitals; -and the firſt inhabitants {he French 
had none. They raiſed them by trade, which therefore ee | 
gave theſe valuable ſettlements their firſt exiſtence. This for? 
kind of aſſiſtance, which, perbaps, has been firice too 
ally granted, has involved them in debts, which have 
 increaſed/as they have cpa cleivſog a greater: ex- 
tent of land, 
Tux equality of partition bessten the ſeveral hive 
has raiſed up creditors within the colonies, as there were 
already without. As the colonies grew richer, their ere- 
dit increaſed in proportion to the multiplicity of divi- 
ſians. When the population increaſed to ſuch a degree 
that the number of coloniſts exceeded that'of plantations, 
'the ſuperfluous numbers then remaining unemployed be- 
eame creditors ta eſtates they did not occupy, and were 
therefore not only uſeleſs but even burthenſome to cultiva- . 
tion. We have juſt pointed out a way to prevent the ne- 
oeſſity of this credit within the iſtands ; but in what man- A 
er ſhall the debts contracted abroad be diſcharged? - 
Ws are told that the planters ſnhould ſpend” but a part 
of their income, and reſerve the reſt for the fulfilling of 
their engagements. But it is not confidered that thoſe 
who could afford to make theſe ſavings, are juſt the very 
people that owe nothing; whereas the debtors have ſuch 
# ſcanty income, that they cannot poſſibly ſave any | 
thing. Beſides, nothing would be more unteaſonable 1 
than to introduce this ſyſtem of oeconomy into the co- 
lonies. As the value of their produce is entirely owing 
„ and that in this caſe W N 
e ES | 
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' BOO Kin a manner annihilated, becauſe; it 000 be confined. to 


XIII. 


5 


4 


* 


cheap articles of mere neceſſity; the Americans would 
either be obliged to raiſe but few of their o¼n commo- 
dities; or to give them for nothing. Should the mother- 
country. be willing to make up in money the deficiencies 


in the ſale of their merchandiſe, then all the gold that is 


drawn from one part of America would return to the 


other. There is a power, known by the ſuperiority of 


its naval force, which, after ten years of ſuch à trade, 


would be ſure of finding in theſe iſlands a compenſation 


for any war it might undertake ; and it would be highly, 


impolitic for Francs”: to Invite that yours to attack her, 
ſettlements abroad. . 

TuApkns ate no theſis lea than the tas 
im the perpetuity of debts. . The colonies were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed: upon credit. When the- firſt cultivators had 
cleared themſelves, the loan has been renewed to their 
ſuecoſſors; and the preſent poſſeſſors ſtill enjoy the ſame 
benefit. If they were compelled to pay off this loan, it 
might ſoon be done, but culture would ſuffer by it; and 
though it migbt not, poſſibly, degenerate, yet it would 
nevertheleſs/be deprived of the firſt fruits of virgin lands, 
which are-always-moſt fertile. Traders would then find 
fewer commodities to buy in. the iſlands; they would 
baye no demand ſor ſlaves, utenſils, and all other articles 
neceſſary for nem ſettlements, and which are almoſt a 
conſiderable as thoſe, which are requiſite for the wants ot 
luxury of the ſettled -plantations, In proceſs of time 
their tranſaqtions would be ſtill more reduced. It is well 


knoven how reluctantly they ſee the rich planter accuſtom 
hiimſelf to ſend his own productions to Europe, to fetch his 


own conſumption from thence, and xeduce his agents to 
the bare profits of commiſſion. If that dependence, 


which. is a neceſſary conſequence;of debts, ſhould ceaſe, 
7 EST Shae .50 | | it 
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it would no longer bea few planters, but the whiole- co: BOOK 
jony, that would make their-own purchaſes and ſalts i in, _ ” 


the mother country: they would all become · traders, and 
even would ſoon have no competitors, becauſe they alone 
would be acquainted with the meaſute of their own- 


ene banane murinen 


eee eee is evidently the baſis of all; uſeful. 
connections between the merchants, of France and her co- 
lonies; and to reſtore their ſtock, would be in effect: to 
depriye them of their profits. Unreafogably have they 


complained for theſe forty years paſt, that they are abſo- 


lutely ruined by the delays they experience in the pay- 
ments; the fortunes that have been made in the ports of 


France by their intercourſe with the munen proof 


of the injuſtice of theſe complaints. Tit n 16952 # 1{ 
Howvxx, political utility, au e e 
eoſony's being in debt to the mother country, can by no 


means cancel the obligation every private man is under to 


fulfil his engagements. Though evil may be the effect, fre- 
quently even the cauſe of good, yet the man who commits 
it cannot on that account be juſtified or excuſed. It is a mat- 
ter of indifference, whether a certain maſs of wealth is in 
ſuch or ſuch hands; but it can never be conducive to the 


public welfare that any man ſhould think himſelf at liberty 


not to pay his debts. The treaſury itſelf, if it is under any 


engagements, muſt clear itſelf by the means and rules of 


juſtice, A public bankruptcy of the ſtate is a ſcandalous 


"thing, ſtill more prejudicial to the morals of ſociety than 
td the fortunes of individuals. A time will come, when 


all theſe iniquities ſhall be ſummoned. before the tribunal. 
of nations, and that the power which has committed them 
ſhall be judged by its victims. The debts, of America, 
therefore, ought to be paid, but it muſt be done imper- 
8e and n by ſudden or violent meaſutes. Whilſt 
EEE: the 
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BOOK the old debts are paying off, new ones will be contracted, 
— — perpetuate as it were that chain of dependence 


f 


that links the fortunes of Europe with thoſe of the co- 
lonies. It is by judicial means that the creditors of the 
trade of the iſlands are to be ſatisfied. True juſtice is evet 
uniform in itſelf ; its favours and puniſhments are equally 
ſhewn to all. If the execution of it is committed to the 
arbitrary will of thoſe who govern, as it has bitherto been 


+ in the colonies, it - neceſſarily degenerates into tyranny, 


It is oftentimes a hardſhip upon debtors, who are com- 


pelled to fail in the moſtifacred engagements; in order to 


fulfil the moſt trifling;'4dd to facrifice part of their in- 
come, and ſometimes of their ſtock, by fales made at an 
improper ſeaſon,” and without any of the proper forms. 
It is often unjuſt for the creditors themſelves, It is 
neither the oldeſt, nor he that bas. moſt right, nor yet he 
that wants it moſt, whois firit paid: it is the moſt power- 


ful, the beſt patronized, the moſt active, the moſt vio- 


lent ;, whereas the law only ought to decide. 

- Tuar law which, in the colonies, allows of 8 
tual ſcizure of the plantations, is impracticable. A proof 
of it, is, that no man has ever yet had recourſe to it, 


though there have always been diſhoneſt debtors in the 


iflands, and clamorous creditors, who' would not have 


neglected this mode pier hte Hen went have been 
purſued with ſucceſs. 


Tur method 8 ſeizure, which ſome have 


| propoſed to ſubſtitute to the ſeizure of goods and chattels, 


would not be more effectual. It would be no eaſy miat- 
ter to atreſt a planter ſurrounded, with a multitude of 


faves, upon a plantation ſtanding by itſelf, His impri- 
ſonment would prove as ruinous to his creditors as to 


himſelf, His negroes would grow riotous im his abſence ; 
3 work, but would go and plunder the 
| W 8 
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eee But might not the negroes of BOOK ©* 
a debtor be ſeized and fold ? Then the ſlaves who ſhould 
ceaſe to work upon one plantation r pe tee | 
frog and the colony be no loſer. 

Tais expedient is only a ſpecious one, and we AY. 
Jun but little of the character of the negroes, to truſt . 
to it. They are kind of machines, not eaſily wound 
up, and not to be removed with ſafety to a freſh manu- 
facture. A change of place, of maſter, of method, of 
employment, requires the contracting of freſh habits, 
and ſuch an exertion as theſe miſerable creatures are hard- 
ly capable of, who are already miſerable under, the ne- 
ceſfity of hard labour, which ill ſuits their voluptuous 
diſpoſition, They cannot live without | their miſtreſſes 
and their children, which are their deareſt comforts,” and 
the only thing that makes them endure life, Separated from 
this only ſolace to their woes, they pine away and ſicken, 
and-frequently deſert, or mn 
luctance and careleſſneſs. 8 

Besipxs it would be no eaſy matter to ſeize 3 
blacks. Fifty, a hundred, or two hundred flaves would 
not tamely ſuffer themſelves to be thrown in chains by a 
few. bailiffs ; and they would ſoon diſperſe, if any at- 
tempt ſhould be made to enter the plantation by force. 
If one ſhould endeavour to ſeize them in the towns 
| where they go to ſel} their goods, they would ſoon keep ; 
away, and a ſcarcity of proviſions would be the con- | . 
ſequence of almoſt univerſal deſertion. 
 SuPPosE all theſe difficulties could be removed, this 
expedient would ſtill be improper, becauſe in ſecuring the | 
payment of one creditor, it would ruin many others. 

The ſmalleſt ſugar plantations employ ſixty or ſeventy 

flaves upon the beſt lands, and fourſcore or a hundred 

where the ground is but” indifferent, The number can- 
4b Fr + . 
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5 ap be leflened without. putting, a ſtop to the tillage, The 


ſeizing of fifteen or twelve blacks, is enough to ruin 2 
plantation, and to deſtroy an important culture, to make 
capital of fifty or hundred thouſand crowns (r) lie dead, 
and a ſxillful planter, quite inſolvent. It will be faid, 
ſe cy that the owner being forced ta ſell, the put- 


chaſer would reinſtate the plantation; but it is well 


known that there are no ſuch monied men on the iſlands a; 


to pay ready money; that all purchaſes are made upon a 

very long credit, and even with a tacit expectation of 

obtaining further delays. Take away this credit, and 
there will not be a ſingle purchaſer. to be found. 

No planters ſuiely would be ſo raſh as to venture upon 
8 A conſidersbie undertaking, | with: a proſpect of certain 
ruin, in caſe fortune: and the elements ould not fa- 


vour his endeavours, ſo as to make good, his engagement 


to à day. The dread of want and infamy will become 


general, and then there will be no mote borrowing; no 
more. buſineſs, no more circulation, no more activity. 
Credit, will be deſtroyed by the very ſyſtem that was meant 


G reſtore it. Theſe are no imaginary fears ; they are 
t too well juſtified by, the deplorable. events of the year 


| 4750. At that memorable and, unfortunate period. for, St. 


Domingo, a permiſſion was extotted from the govern- 
ment to ſeize , the negroes for the. planter's debts. The 
Hirſt executions of this kind, though unſucceſsful, ſpread 
terror. and, conſternation. throughout the colony. The 
confuſion was inconceivable, aad all was tending to ruin, 


The merchants.who had ſollicited this odious law, thought 
themſelves, very happy that they could; obtain the repeal 


2 8 | 
No expedient "therefore hav been ende out 8 the fe 


| parry of vin, but hay. 1s prejudicial to the prof 
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- perity of the colonies, and conſequently: to that of the | 28 * 
a monarchy, - Vet the ſecret-ſptings of politics muſt cer - 
e tainly afford ſome means to reconcile the intereſts of in- 
dividuals with thoſe, of the public, and it is the buſineſs 


of ſtateſmen to find them out. This law of equity will 
be approved, even by thoſe who are ſufferers, from it; if 
it is introduced by reaſonable methods, the only ones, 
perhaps, that ſhould; be employed with civilized men, 
at leaſt the eaſjeſt and the ſafeſt. A planter acquainted 
with the courſe of public, buſineſs, will be ſenſible that 
the facility of not paying becomes burdenſome to him 
from the. impoſlibility of finding credit, but upon ſuch 
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terms as will balance the riſque of lending. Whether 

J he ſeeks it to increaſe or to preſerve his ſtock, he will ob- 

ö tain none but to his ruin. His ſituation is the ſame as 

5 that of minors, who can never borrow but upon hard . 
: terms of uſurers accuſtomed to indemnify; themſelves be- 

) forehand for the delays and for the hazards, they run. 

' Bor if the planter is not to be brought to a ſenſe of 

b his duty by motives of intereſt; if it is dangerous to have 

recourſe to compulſive methods, why ſhould not the le- 

r 


gillature try what may be done upon che principle of ho- : 
nour, which is a moſt powerful motive in monarchies, as 
it is the ground- work and ſpring of their detifiunion. 
Is not opinion as coercive as force? Stamp but a mark of 
infamy upon the fraudulent debtor, declare that he has 
forfeited all the diſtinctions he enjoyed, render him in- 
capable of ever exerciſing any public function, and we 
need not, apprehend that he will ſport with a law of this 
fort, - But then the tribunals of juſtice muſt in this 
reſpe be thoſe of honour. Let the defaulter be tried 
and condemned with the ſeveral forms which make all 
: other laws ſacred. The moſt rapacious of men, and eſ- 
becially the American planters, ſacrifice a part of their 
| lives 
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their American ſettlements in the mother country. 
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BOOK lives: to hard labour, with no other view, than to enjoy 
— their fortune. But there is no enjoyment for a man who 


is branded with 'infamy. Obſerve only how punRually 
all debts of honour are paid; It is not an exceſs of de- 
licacy, it is not the love of juſtice, that brings back the 


_ Tuined gameſter within four and twenty hours to the feet 
ol his creditor, who, perhaps, is no better than a ſharper, 
It is the ſenſe of honour; it is the dread of- being ex. 


eluded from Tociety. The moſt intereſted man aims at 


ben: eter ind none can be obtained without honour, 


Bor in what age, at what period} do we here invoke 


_the ſacred name of honour? Should not the government 


ſet the example of that juſtice,” the practice of which it 


means to ineulcate? Is it poſſible that public opinion 


ſhould diſgrace individuals for actions which the ſtate 
openly commits? When infamy has crept into families, 


into great houſes, into the higheſt places, even into the 


camp and the ſanctuary; can there be any ſenſe of ſhame 


remaining? What man will hericeforth be jealous of his 


honour, while thoſe who are called men of honour, know 
of no other than that of being rich to get places, or of 
getting places to grow rich; when a man muſt cringe in 


order to riſe; pleaſe the great and the women to ſerve the 
ſtate; and when the gifts of pleaſing imply at leaſt an 


indifference for every virtue? Shall honour, which ſeems 


to be baniſhed from ſome parts of Europe, go and take 


refuge in America? Why ſhould this be deſpaired of, be- 


fore it has been tried ? If the experiment ſhould not an- 


ſwer, the debtors who ſhould refuſe to pay their debts, 


ſhould be treated in the French iſlands, as they are in 
thoſe that are ſubject to England and Holland. The 


three nations have alike concentrated the connections of 
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Alx the colonies have not had the ſame origin · Some B OK 
took their riſe from the reſtleſs 'ſpirit of ſome tribes of re 1 


barbarians, Who having long wandered through deſert Has the 


countries, fixed at laſt, from mere wearineſs, in any ones, he”: 


country where they might form a nation. Other people ung lin 
driven out of their on territory by fome powerfu ayer mag | 
enemy, or allured by chance to a better elimate than cir pro- 
their own, have removed thither, and ſhared the lands ® ny 
with the natives. An exceſs of population, an abhor- - ſuficiently 
rence for tyranny, factions and revolutions have induced —3 
other citizens to quit their native country, and to go and onof them? 
build new cities in foreign elimes. The ſpirit of con- 


queſt made ſome ſoldiers ſetile in the countries they had 


ſubdued, to ſecure the property of them to themſelves © 


None of theſe colonies were firſt formed with a view to 
trade. Even thoſe that were founded by Tyre, Carthage 
and Marſeilles, which were all commereial republics, 
were only meant for neceſſary” retreats upon barbarous 
coaſts, and for marts, where ſhips" that were come from 
different ports, and tired Cry nt rec? heed 
eally made their exchanges. I beak 


Fus conqueſt of America gave the Dube the | 


firſt idea of a new kind of ſettlement, the baſis of which 
is agriculture. The governments that founded thoſe co- 
lonies,” choſe” that ſuch of their ſubjects as they ſent 
thither ſhould' not have it in their power to conſume any 
thing but what they drew from the mother country, or to 
felt the produce of their lands but to the mother country. 
This double obligation has appeared to all nations to be 
conſonant to the law of nature, independent of all con- 
ventions, and ſelf. evident. They have not looked upon 
an excluſive intercourſe with their own colonies as an im- 
moderate compenſation for the expences of ſettling and 
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Europe relative to America. 


1 1++FRANCE-had never yet departed from i it; hen a mn 


"of genius, noted for the extent of his ideas, and the 
energy of His expreſſions, attempted to mitigate the ſe- 
verity of this principle. e alledged that to allow the 
J of ſuch foreign goods as cannot eaſily be bad 
from France, and at an extravagant price, was increaſing 
eee colonies, which muſt ſooner or later 
flow back ta the original country, to which they will 
ſend more commodities; and affurd a briſker ſale for their 
on produce. This opinion ſpread a univerſal alarm in 
all the ports of the kingdom. They exclaimed that this 
competition was an infringement of the moſſ ſacred rights 
of the . nd would dry up the principal Tources of Ing 
wealth. I hne AS el Wr 

Tun Alben dase has been the ſubject of auch flu 
1 but it has not been conſidered in its moſt impor- 
tant light. The diſputants, and the public by whom they 
were judged, only attending to the intereſts of culture 
and commerce, loſt ſight of the grand political object, 


vhich is the preſervation ot the colonies: The truth is, 


that we ſhould run the riſque of loſing them, if foreign 


ee admired into their harbours, ; _ 


_ 'ABove a century ago, England laid the foundations 


of an immenſe empire in the vaſt wilds of North Ameti- 


ca, which went on but ſlowly at firſt; but now makes 


2 daily rapid progreſs. Its power, long curbed by an 
enemy ever upon the- watch, and ever ready to attack it 


back ſettlements, has nothing now that can reſtrain it, 


fince the acquiſition of Canada and of the moſt valuable 
part of Louiſiana. This people, delivered by theſe conqueſts 
from all uneaſineſs on the ſide of the continent, may on 
time or her be tempted to turn their ambitious view to- 

wards 
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wards the neighbouring iſlands. Even now, they want B OMR 
nothing to purſue the ſtream of their proſperities; but ai, . 
pa adequate to the extent of their territory. oy . 
Amongſt the eauſes which may promote this population, % 
none would be more likely to haſten it, than/a ſtanding. 
intercourſe with the French colonies, which being in 
want of the very articles that North America affords, 
would, by purchaſing their productions, enable them to 
raiſe more, and to augment their ſtrength. Ng doubt. 
the court of Verſailles is too well informed to ſacrifice; 
the ſafety of the iſlands to the acceſſary advantage that 
might accrue from a free trade for a few trifling'objeQs.. 
Bor if on the one hand it is incumbent on us to cut off 
from our rivals this road to wealth, and of courſe to con- 
queſt, on the other hand it is neceſſary to take gare that 
our iſlanders ſhall never want a market to diſpoſe of all 
« their commodities. The colonies can ſpare us yearly, 
beſides what they keep for their own conſumption, a hun- 
y dred thouſand  caſks of molaſſes and rum, worth about. 
e five millions of livres. () By an ill-judged ſelfiſhneſs, 
we have deprived them and ourſelves of this benefit, ſor 
' 
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fear of hurting the ſale of our own brandies. The ſpi- 
rits drawn from ſugar, always inferior to thoſe extracted 
from wine, can only be for the uſe of poor nations, 
or of the lower ſort in the rich ones. They will never 
be preferred to any but malt ſpirits, and theſe are nat di- 
filled 3 in France, There will always be a demand. for 
ours, even in the illands, for the uſe of that claſs of men 
who can afford to pay for them, The government, there- 
fore, can never too ſoon retract ſo unjuſt. and ſo fatal an 
error, and ought to admit molaſſes and rum into our 
ports, to be conſumed there, or wherever elſe they may 
be wanted. Nothing would more extend their copſump- 
tion than to Jutdoriae French nayigaters to Carry. them 
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| BOOK direfly to-the foreign markets. This favour ought even 
— nn to the whole produce of the colonies. A 


an opinion that claſhes. with ſo many intereſts and ſo many 
prejudices, may chance to WU; it will be proper 
to unfold its principles. 
Tu F rench iſlands furniſh the a with 
ſugars, coffee, cotton, indigo, and other - commodities, 
that are partly conſumed at home, and partly diſpoſed of 
in foreign. countries, which ſend. us in exchange either 
money, or other articles we are in want of. Theſe ſame 
iſlands receive in return from the mother-country cloaths, 
proviſions, and inftruments of huſbandry. Such is the 
twofold. deſtination of the colonies. In order to fulfil 
it, they muſt be rich. In order to be rich, they muſt 
grow large crops, and be able to diſpoſe of them at the 
beſt price: and that they may fetch- the beſt price, the 
| "ſale of them muſt be as briſk as poſſible. To obtain 
this, it muſt be made entirely free. In order to make 
it as free as poſſible, it muſt be clogged with no 
formalities, no expences, no labours no needleſs incun- 
brances. Theſe truths, demonſtrated by their cloſe con- 
nection wich each other, muſt determine whether it is 
advantageous that the trade of the colonies ſhould be 
ſubjected to the and een, of a ſtaple in 
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Tuts intermediate expences muſt neceſſarily fall, 
either upon the conſumer or upon the planter. If upon 
the former, he will confume lefs, becauſe his means do 
not increaſe in proportion to his expences ; if upon the 
latter, as his produce brings in leſs, he will be leſs able 
to make the neceſſary advances for the next crop, and of 
| courſe his lands will yield leſs. The evident progreſs of 

, theſe deſtruQtive conſequences is ſo little attended to, 
chat every day we hear people confidently fay, that mer- 
chandiſe, 
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and maintain a number of perſons, they are conducive to 


long canvaſſed before they are felt. Many errors have 


Hed from the reſtraints or puniſhment. of the law, nig French 


courts, but more eſpecially familiar to a nation where? make 
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chandiſe, before it is conſumed, muſt paſs) through B Or 
many hands, and undergo many charges, both for, — — 
handicraft and carriage, and that as theſe charges employ 


the population and ſtrength of a ſtate. Men are ſo blind- 
ed by prejudice, as not to ſee that if it is advantageous 
that commodities, before they are conſumed, ſhould un- 
dergo a twofold expence ; this advantage will {till be in- 
creaſed, to the greater emolument of the nation, if this 
expence ſhould amount to four, eight, twelve, or thirty 
times more, Then, indeed, all nations might break up 
their highways, fill up their canals, prohibit the naviga- 
tion of their rivers; they might even exclude animals 
from the labours of the field, and employ none but men 
in theſe works, in order to add to the expences that pre- 
cede the conſumption of the produce. Vet ſuch are the 
abfurdities we muſt maintain, if we admit the falſe prin- 
ciple we are now oppoſing ; but political truths muſt be 


been introduced among ftateſmen, as well as among the 
bulk of the people, without examination. The French | 
miniſtry, long blinded by that darkneſs in which they 
ſuffered their nation to remain, bad not yet acquired a 
ſufficient: degree of knowledge to diſcover what kind of 
adminiſtration was fitteſt for the-colonies ; and they are 
ſtill equally ignorant of the form of government beſt cal- 
culated to make them proſper. 8 
Tun French colonies, ſettled by profligate men, who thor ha 


they were therefore committed to chiefs who had an un- thoſe hands 


that are 


limited authority. The ſpirit of intrigue, natural to all moſt proper 


hem flou- - | 
gallantry gives the women a univerſal aſcendent, has atriſh? 'Y 


all 


4 


v men, 
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— times filled the higher poſts. in America with worthleſy 
loaded with debts and vices. The miniftry, from ſome 


conſciouſneſs of ſhame, and the fear of raiſing them where 


- their diſgrace was known, have ſent them beyond ſea, to 


impraye or retrieve their fortunes, among people who were 
ignorant of their miſconduct. An ill- judged compaſſion, 
and that falſe' court maxim, that villainy is neceſſary, 
and villains ate uſeful, made them coolly ſacrifice the 


peace of the planters, the ſafe y of the colonies, and the 
very intereſts of the ſtate, to a ſet of wretches only fit 


to be impriſoned. Theſe rapacious and diſſolute men 
ſtilled the ſeeds of all that was good and laudable, and 
cheeked the progreſs. of * ee which was. ring 
ſpontaneouſly. - 


ARBITRARY. power carries 3 wich it fo ſubtle 1 


poiſon, that even thoſe men who went over with honeſt 
intentions, were. foon corrupted, If ambition, avarice 
and pride had not begun to ſpoil them, they would not 
have been proof againſt flattery, which never fails to 
raiſe its meanneſs upon general N and to advance 
its own fortune by public calamity. a | 
Tus few governors who eſcaped coraption, meeting 


with no ſupport in an unlimited adminiſtration, were 
continually falling from one miſtake i into another. They 


are not men, but the laws, that are to govern men. If the 
rulers are deprived of this common rule, this ſtandard of 
their judgments, all right, all fafety, and all civil liberty 
will be extinct. Nothing will then be ſeen but contra- 
dictory deciſions, tranſient and oppoſite regulations, and 


orders, which ſor want of fundamental maxims will have 


no connection with each other, If the code of laws was 


© cancelled, even in the beſt conſtituted empire, it would 
ſoon appear that uprightneſs alone was not ſufficient to 


govern it well. The wiſeſt men would be inadequate to 
: ſuch 
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ſach a taſk. As they would not all be of the ſame mind, B oK 
and as each of them would not always be in the fame dif-. 
polition, the ſtate would ſoon be overturned. This kind * 
of confuſion was perpetual in the French colonies, and 
the more ſo, as the governors made but a ſhort ſtay in one 
place, and were recalled before they had time to make any | 
arrangements. After they had proceeded without a guide 
for three years in a new country, and upon unformed © 
plans of police and laws, theſe rulers were replaced by 
others, who in as ſhort a ſpace, had not time to form any 
| conneQion with the people they were to govern, nor to. ; ; 
ripen their projects into that juſtice which, when tempered. 3 
with mildneſs, can alone ſecure the execution of them. 
This want of experience, and of precedents, ſo much i in- 
timidated one of theſe abſolute magiſtrates, that out of de- | 
licacy, he would not venture to decide upon the common 
occurrences. Not but what he was aware of the incon-. 
veniences of his irreſolution,” but, though an able man, 
he did not think himſelf qualified to be a legiſlator, and 
therefore did not chuſe to uſurp the authority of one. 


Yer theſe diſorders might eaſily have been prevented, 
by ſubſtitating an equitable legiſlation, firm, and inde- 
pendent of private will, to a, military government, vio- 
lent in itſelf, and fit only for critical and perilous times. 
But this ſcheme, which has often been propoſed, was diſ- 
liked by the (governors jealous of abſolute power, which, 4 
formidable in itſelf, is always odious in a ſubject, Theſe . | 
faves, eſcaped from the ſecret tyranny of the court, were 
remarkably attached to that form of juſtice which prevails 
in Aſiatic governments, by which they kept even their 
own dependents in awe. The reformation was rejeted. * 
even by ſome virtuous governors, who did not conſider, 
that by reſerving to themſelves the right of doing 1 
good, they left it in che power of their ſucceſſors to - = 

Vor. III. Gg do I | 
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Bo K do ill with impunity. All declared loudly againſt a 
= pla of legiſlation thas tended. to leflen the dependence of 
the people; and the court was weak enough to give way 
to their inſinuation and advice, from a propenſity to ar- 
bitrary power natural to princes and their miniſters. They 
thought they provided ſufficiently. for their colonies by 
RIDE ant r 
vernor. 1 
Tursx diſtant Miki, which till Fa hag 3 
under tlie yoke of one proprietor only, now became a prey 
, do two, equally dangerous by theiri diviſion and their 
4 union. When they were at variance they divided the 
minds of the people, ſowed difcord among their adherents, 
and kindled a kind of civil war. The rumour of their 
diſſentions was at length brought to Europe, where each 
party had its protectors, who were animated by pride or 
intereſt to ſupport them in their places. When they 
agreed, either becauſe their good or bad i intentions hap- 
pened to be the faine, or becauſe the one had got an entire 
aſcendent over the other, the coloniſts were in a worſe 
condition. than. ever. Whatever oppreſſion theſe victims 
laboured under, their cries were never heard in the wo- 
ther- country, who looked upon the harmony that ſub- 
ſiſted between their delegates, as the "oo certain prope 
of a faultleſs adminiſtration, - 

Tus fate of the French colonies is not ack 3 
Fheir governors, beſides having the diſpoſal of the regu- 
lar troops, have a right to inliſt the inhabitants, to order 
them to what works they think proper, to employ them 

as they pleaſe in time of war, and even to make uſe of 
them for conqueſt. Intruſted with abſolute authority, and 
deſirous of exerting all the powers that can eſtabliſh or ex- 
tend it, they take upon themſelves the cognizance of civil 
debts. The debtor is ſummoned, thrown into priſon ot 
; into 
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into a dungeon, and compelled to pay without any other B O OK 
form ; and this is what they call the ſervice or the mili- ., 
tary department. The intendants have the ſole manage- | 
ment and diſpoſal of the finances, and generally order 

the collecting of them. They inquire into all cauſes; both 

; civil and criminal, whether juſtice has not yet taken cog- 

. nizance of them, or whether they have already been 

brought before the fuperior tribunals z and this is-what 

they call adminiſtration. The governors and intendants 

jointly. grant the lands that have not yet been given 

away, and judge of all differences that ariſe reſpeCting 

old poſſeſſions. This arrangement puts the fortunes 

of all the coloniſts into their hands, or into thoſe of 

their clerks and dependents, and conſequently makes all 

In mechanics, the further the reſiſting powers are re- 
moved from the center, the more the moving force muſt 

be increaſed ; in like manner, we are told, the colonies 
can not be ſecured any otherwiſe than by a harſh and ab- 
ſolute government. If fo, Sir William Petty was in the 
right to diſapprove of theſe fort of ſettlements, The 
earth had better remain unpeopled, or thinly inhabited, | | 
than that ſome powers ſhould be extended to the miſ- _ 
fortune of the people. It is incumbent upon France to 1 
oppoſe this ſyſtem of an Engliſhman againſt colonies, 

dy improving more and more in che method of govern- 
ing them. That enlightened ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes 
the preſent age, and which ſtill ſupports and guides 
us, will one day reſtore the government to a ſenſe 

of its true intereſts. We ſhall be made ſenſible that 

4 there has been no juſtice in our colonies, becauſe 

il they had no fixed laws, the maintenance of which was 

* . If this ſet of men, always 
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B 82 K enſlaved, always oppreſſed, have not hitherto been thought 
3 to deſerve this mark of our confidence, let us make them 
. worthy. of it by granting it. Their ſouls will be in- 
185 flamed with the ſacred enthuſiaſm of public ſpirit, whey 
once they can devote themſelves: to it without fear or 
N anxiety. This truly patriotic zeal will kindle of itſelf, if 
4 * theſe judicial bodies are compoſed of magiſtrates born in 

the colonies. | ee 

| ey TT Noro appears to be more conſonant to the end- 
| | of found policy, than to allow theſe iſlanders the right 
of governing themſelves, provided it be in ſubordination 
to the mother country; nearly in the ſame manner as a 
boat follows all the directions of the ſhip it is faſtened to, 
Tt will, perhaps, be objected, that the people in thoſe re- 


-mote iſlands, being continually renewed by the fluctua- 


tion of commerce, this will naturally bring in a number of 
worthleſs men; and that it will be Jong before we can expect 
to ſee thoſe manners and that ſagacity among them, which 
will be productive of public ſpirit, and of that dignity 
which is requiſite to ſupport the weight of buſineſs and 
x the intereſts of 2 nation. This objection might have 
FR ; ſome foundation if we attended merely to the character 
Bo of thoſe Europeans who are driven to America by their 

g wants or their vices; who by thus tranſporting themſelves 
either by choice or from other motives, are ſtrangers every 

where; commonly corrupted by the want of laws, ill 


ſupplied by an arbitrary police; by that depraved taſte for 


*% dominion, which reſults from the abuſe of ſlavery; and 
| 75 by the dazzling luſtre of a great fortune, which makes 
them forget their former obſcurity. But this claſs of men 
ought to have no ſhare in the adminiſtration, which ſhould 
be wholly committed to proprietors, moſtly born in the 
| colonies ; for juſtice is the natural conſequence of pro- 
©." perty, and none are more intereſted in the good govern- 
B | | ment 
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ment of a country, than thoſe who are entitled- 1 by their B 8 2 * 
birth to the largeſt poſſeſſions in it. Theſe creoles, who — 


dave naturally à great ſhare of penetration, a frankneſs of. 
temper, an elevation of ſoul, and a certain love of juſtice 
that ariſes from theie noble diſpoſitions, would be ſo ſen- 
ſible. to the marks of eſteem and confidence which would 
be ſhewn them by the mother-country- by intruſting them 
with the interior management of their own, that they would 
grow fond of that fertile foil, take a pride in decorating. 
it, and be happy in introducing all the comforts of a civi- 
lized ſociety. © Inſtead of that antipathy to France, which 
is a reflection upon her miniſters, and upbraids them with 
their barſhneſs, we ſhould ſee in the colonies that attach- 


ment which paternal kindneſs always inſpires to children. 


Inſtead of that ſecret eagerneſs with which, in time of 


war, they run to meet a foreign yoke, we ſhould ſee them 
uniting their efforts to prevent or repulſe an invaſion, 


Fear will reſtrain men under the immediate eye of a power- 
ful and terrible maſter, but affection alone can command 
them at a diſtance. This is, perhaps, the only ſpring that 
acts upon the frontier provinces of an extenſive kingdom, 


' whilſt the indolent and rapacjous inhabitants of the me- 


tropolis are kept in awe by authority. Attachment to the 
fovereign is a principle which cannot be too much en- 


couraged, or too much extended; but if it is neither 


merited nor returned, he will not enjoy it long. Then 
there will be no more joy in our public feſtivals, no 
tranſports i in our rejoicings, no involuntary acclamations 


at the fight of the beloved idol. Curioſity will bring a 
throng wherever there is a ſhow ; but contentment will 


not appear in any countenance. A ſullen diſcontent will 
ariſe, and ſpread from one province to another, and from 
the mother-country to the colonies. When all our for- 


tunes are F injured or threatened at once, the alarm and 
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| 2 commotion becomes general. Repested firokes of 
* ; authority, hurried on by the band that ventures to exert 


them, wound every beart, and fall ſucceſſively upon all 

bodies of men. The avengers of crimes, and ſupporters of 
the rights of the coloniſts, are brought up even from Ame- 
rica, and conſined like malefactors in the priſons of Eu- 
rope. Our arms, which ſeemed to be blunted before the 
enemy, are ſharpened againſt theſe valuable ſubjects of 
the ſtate. Even thoſe who were not able to defend them 
during the war, are employed to ſpread terror among them 
in time of peace. Is it thus that colonies are preſerved, 
and their proſperity promoted? Rome learnt of her enemies 
how to conquer the old world; let France now learn of 
her rival how to people and cultivate the new. 
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Sertlment of the Engliſh in the American iflands.. 


ö 


e was not in a very brilliant ſituation when The Rate 


her ſettlements in America were firſt begun 1625. Her of Eng- 
agriculture produced neither flax nor hemp. The at- — 


tempts they had made to raiſe mulberry trees and breed to form 
ſettlements 


filkworms had been unſucceſsful. The labours of the; "WE a 
field were wholly turned to the growing of corn, which, 2 win 


notwithſtanding the turn of the nation for huſbandry, 


was ſeldom ſufficient for home conſumption, and many 
of their granaries were ſtored from the fields bordering 
on the Baltic. ; 

Workmanſhip was ſtill leſs advanced than 338 
It was confined to woollen manufactures, Theſe had been 
increaſed ſince the exportation of unwrought wool had 


been prohibited, but theſe iſlanders, who ſeemed to work 


only for themſelves, did not know how to ſet off their 


ſtuffs with that taſte and elegance that was neceſſary to 


make them ſaleable. They ſent their cloths over to Hol- 
land, where the Dutch gave them their laſt colouring and 
gloſs ; from whence they circulated all over Europe, ad 
ſometimes returned to England, 
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BOOK NavicarTlon hardly employed at that time ten thou. 


ſand ſailors. Theſe were in the ſervice of excluſive com- 
panies, which had engroſſed every branch of trade, not 
excepting that of cloth, which alone conffituted a tenth 


part of the commercial wealth of the nation. Ihe wool- 


and coming into the kingdom. The privileges of theſe 


. only continued under arbitrary governments. The ex- 
pences were proportionable to the low ſtate of the trea- 


of war. A hundred and ſixty chouſand militia, which 


in time of war. There were no ſtanding forces in time of 


Cauſes 
which haſ- 
tencd the 


population Was long balanced by a few extenſive proprietors of land 


of the — called Barons. They perpetually oppreſſed the people, 


- conſiderable. It was farmed out; a ruinous method, 


len-drapery trade therefore was centered in the hands of 
three or four hundred perſons, who agreed, for their own 
advantage, to fix- the price of goods, both at going out 


monopolizers was exerciſed in the capital, where the 
court-fold the provinces. London alone had fix times as 
many ſhips as all the other ports in the kingdom put to- 
gether. i 

Tus public revenue neither was nor could be very 


which has always been practiſed in commonwealths, but 


ſury. The fleet was (mall, and the ſhips fo weak, that 
in time of need, the merchantmen were turned into men 


was the whole military force of the nation, were armed 


peace, and the king himſelf had no guards. 

WirTH ſuch confined powers at bome, the nation ſhould 
not have ventured to extend itſelf in ſettlements abroad, 
Notwithſtanding this, fome colonies were eftabliſhed which 
laid a folid foundation of proſperity. The origin of theſe 
ſettlements was owing to certain events, the caufes of 
which may be traced very far bac. | 


 WHoEveER is acquainted with the xiſe and progreſs of 
the Engliſh government, knows that the regal authority 
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who . were become mean and  contewptible B © © K : 
by flavery. They were conſtantly at variance with 


the crown, with morè or leſs ſucceſs, according to the 
character of the leading men, and the chance of eir- 


cumſtances. Theſe een w ae mock 


bloodſhed. 


Tun kingdom was e 1 e wars, dick 
had laſted two hundred years, when Henry VIII, took 


up the reins of government on the deciſion of a battle, 


in which the nation, divided into two camps, had fought 
to give themſelves a maſter. That ſkilful prince took ad- 


vantage of the depreſſion into which a ſeries of calamities 
had ſunk bis ſubjects, to extend the regal authority, the 
limits of which, the anarchy of feudal government though 
continually encroaching. upon them, bad never been able 


faction which had placed the crown upon his head, and 
which, being the weakeſt, could not hope to maintain 


themſelves in the principal employments he had raiſed - 


them to, but by ſupporting the ambition of their leader. 


This plan was ſtrengthened by permitting the nobility 
for the firſt time to alienate their lands. This dangerous 
favour, joined to a taſte for luxury which then began to 
prevail in Europe, brought on a great revolution in the 
fortunes of individuals. The immenſe fiefs of the barons 
were gradually ſquandered . and the __ of the 


commoners increaſed. 


Tas rights belonging to the ſeveral. ates being di- 


vided with the property of the lands, it was ſo much the 


more difficult to unite the will and the power of many, 
againſt the authority of one. The monarchs took ad- 
yantage of this period, ſo favourable to their ambition, 
to govern without controul. The decayed nobili- 


ty were in fear of a power n they: had reinforced 


with 


458 
290 K ich all their loſſes. The commons thought themſelyg 
waa ſufficiently honoured by the privilege of impoſing all the 
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national taxes. The people, in ſome degree eaſed of their 
yoke by this ſlight alteration in the conſtitution, and 
whoſe circle of ideas is always conſined to buſineſs ot 
labour, became tired of ſeditions, from the deſolation and 


miſeries which were the conſequence and the puniſhment 
of them. So tbat when the nation were looking out for 


that abſolute power, which was loft in the confuſion 6f 
civil warts, their views were turned to the monarch 
alone. Duuzled with the ſplendor of a throne, they 


' miſtook that for the ſource, which ſhould only be the 
| vn ſign and laſting inſtrument of authority. 


Suvcn was the ſituation of England, when James I, 


„ e e dem Aenbed do being Win büro 


the two kingdoms, which by his acceſſion were united 
under one head. A reſtleſs nobility, imparting their 


fury to their barbarous vaſſals, had kindled the fire of 


ſedition in thoſe northern mountains, which divided the 
iſland into two diſtin ſtates. Ihe monarch had from 


his earlieſt years been as averſe from limited authority, as 


the people were from deſpotiſm arid abſolute monatchy, 
Abſolute monarchy then prevailed all over Europe, and 

5s he was equal to other ſovereigns, it was natural that 
he ſhould be ambitious of the ſame power. His pre- 
deceſſors had enjoyed it even in England for a century paſt. 
But he was not aware that they owed it to their pwn 
political abilities, or to favorable junctures. This reli- 
gious prince, who believed he held all from God and 
nothing from men, fancied that ſtrength of reaſon, 


wiſdom and counſel, was centered in himſelf; and ſeemed 


to arrogate to himſelf that infallibility of which the pope 
had been ſtripped by the refermation, whoſe tenets he 
adopted though he diſliked them. Theſe falſe princi- 
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naments of taſte, and the ſciences that ſolidity which 


which formed this monſtrous coloſſus of gothic govern- 
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ples, which tended to change government into a myſtery BOOK 
of religion, the more dangerous, as it bore at once upbn , 
our opinions, wills and actions, were fo rooted in his 

mind together with all the other prejudices of a bad 
education, that he did not ſo much as think of ſupport- 

ing them with any of the human aids of prudence. or force. 
Norm could be more repugnant to the general diſ- 
poſition of the people than this ſyſtem. All was in com- 

motion both at home and abroad. The birth of America 

had haſtened the maturity of Europe. Navigation ex- 

tended round the whole globe. The intercourſe of ns- 

tions would ſoon begin to remove prejudices, and open 

the door to induſtry and knowlege. The mechanical 

and liberal arts were extended, and haſtening to perfection 

by the luxury that prevailed. Literature acquired the or- 


ſprings from a ſpirit of calculation and commerce. Po- 
lities enlarged the ſphere of its views. This univerſal , 
ferment exalted the ideas of men. The ſeveral bodies 


ment ſoon began to move on every fide, to awake out of 
the lethargy of ignorance in which they had flept for 
many ages, and to form enterprizes. On the continent, 
where mercenary troops had been raiſed under pretence of 
maintaining diſcipline, moſt princes acquired an unlimit- 
ted authority, oppreſſing their ſubjects by force or in- 
igue. In England, the love of liberty, ſo natural to 
every thinking man, excited in the people by the au- 
thors of religious innovations, awakened in the enlighten- 
ed minds of thoſe who were converſant with the great 
writers of antiquity, who derived from their demo- 
eratic government that ſublimity of reaſon and ſenti- 
ment by which they are diſtinguiſhed ; this love of 
A in every generous breaſt the utmoſt ab- 
| | borrence | 
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BO OK horrence for unlimited authority. The aſcendent which 
une, found means to gain and to ſupport by an 
uninterrupted proſperity of forty years, withheld this im- 
patience, or turned it to enterprizes that were beneficial 
to the ſtate. But no ſooner did another branch aſcend 
the throne, and the ſceptre fall into the hands of a mo- 
narch-who, by the very violence of his pretenſions, was 
not much to be dreaded, than the nation aſſerted her 
„nights, and aimed at governing herſelf. 
| | I was at this ꝓeriod that warm diſputes broke out be- 
| tween the court and parliament. Both powers ſeemed to be 
1 making trial of their ſtrength by continual oppoſition. 
| q The prince pretended. that an entire paſſive obedience was 
due to him, and that national aſſemblies were only orna- 
mental to, not the baſis of the conſtitution. The citi- 
zens loudly. exclaimed againſt theſe principles, always 
weak when they come to be diſcuſſed ; and maintained 
that the people as much conſtituted the eſſence of govern- 
ment, if not more than the monarch... The one is the 
matter, the other the ſorm. Now the, form may and 
muſt change, for the preſervation of the matter. The 
ſupreme law is the welfare of the people, not that of the 
prince; the king may die, the monarchy may be at an 
end, and ſociety ſubſiſt, without either monarch or throne. 
In this manner the Engliſh reaſoned at the dawn of liberty. 
They quarrelled, they oppoſed and threatened each other, 
James finiſned his courſe in the midſt of theſe debates, 
leaving bis ſon to diſcuſs his rights, with the reſolution 
of extending then. 0 | 
Tux experience of all ages has ſhewn that tranquillity 
which ariſes from abſolute power, breeds a coolneſs in the 
minds of the people, damps their courage, cramps their 
genius, and throws a whole nation into a univerſal le- 
thargy. On the contrary, the motions of a conſtitution 
8 | ; Px vid in · 
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inclining to liberty are irregular and rapid; it is a con-BOOK 
tinued fever, ſometimes higher, 8 _ but al- — 
' ways convulſive. * 2 
Ful Aub experienced this in the beginning of the 
- reign of Charles I. who, though not ſo great a pedant 


as his father, was equally fond of authority. The diviſion, 
which had begun between the king and the parliament, 
became general. The higheſt claſs of the nobility, and 
the ſecond, which was the richeſt, afraid of being con-- 


| founded with the vulgar, engaged on the ſide of the 


king, from whom they derived that borrowed luſtre which 
they return him by a voluntary and venal bondage. As 
they {till poſſeſſed moſt of the great eſtates, they engaged 


almoſt all the country people in their party; who natu- 


rally love the king, becauſe they think he muſt love 
them. London, and all the great towns, inſpired by mu- 


nicipal government with the republican ſpirit, declared 


for the parliament, and drew along with them the trad- 
ing part of the nation, who valuing themſelves as much 
as the merchants in MLT Are to the freedom oe. 


that democracy. 

Tuxsz diviſions AN on ks ſharpet, the moſt Y 
bloody, and the moſt ſtubborn civil war ever recorded 
in hiſtory. Never did the Engliſh ſpirit ſhew itſelf ;in ſo 


' dreadful a manner. Every day, exhibited freſh ſcenes of 


violence, which ſeemed to have been already carried to 
the higheſt exceſs, and theſe again were qutdone by 


others, ſtill more atrocious, It ſeemed as if the nation 


was juſt upon the brink of deſtruction, and that every 
Briton had ſworn to bury himſelf under the ruins of his 
country. 


Ix this W 4 the moſt modem ſought for By what 
a peaceable retreat in the American iſlands, which the Britin ir. 


Ira had ae ſeized upon. The tranquillity they lande were 
found FP Pie 
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B9 © k found there, induced others to follow them. Whilft the 
Oy ſedition was ſpreading in the mother-country, the colo- 
nies grew up and were peopled. Soon after, the royaliſts, 
wo were oppreſſed by the republican party, which had 
_ prevailed at laſt, went and joined the patriots, who had 
fled from faftion.. 
\ Born theſe were followed by thoſe reſtleſs and ſpirited 
Ig men, - whoſe ſtrong paſſions inſpire them with great de- 
fires and vaſt projects; who deſpiſe dangers, hazards and 
 Fatigues, and wiſh to ſee no other end to them but death or 
| | fortunez who know of no medium between affluence and 
p weant; equally ready to overturn or ſerve. their country, 
| - to lay it waſte or to enrich it, 
Tus iftands were alſo e of nts as had been 
unfortunate in trade, or had been reduced by mercileſs 
we creditors to a ſtate of indigence and idleneſs. Unable as 
they were to fulfil their engagements, this very misfor- | 
tune paved the way to their proſperity. ' After a few years 
they returned with affluence into their own country, and 
met with the higheſt. reſpeQ in thoſe very places from 
whence they had been pry with, ee and con- 
tempt. 

Turs refource was ſtill more Weben Nr young peo- 
ple, who in the firſt tranſports of youth, had been drawn 
into exceſſes of debauchery and licentiouſneſs. If they 

. nad not quitted their country, ſhame and difgrace, which 
: | never fail to depreſs the mind, would have prevented them 
from recovering either regularity of manners or public 
eſteem. But in another country, where the experience 
they had of vice might prove a leſſon of wiſdom, and 
where they had no occaſion to attempt to remove any un- 
favourable impreffions, they found, after their misfor- 
tunes, a harbour in which they reſted with ſafety. Their 
; induſtry made amends for their paſt follies, ä 
A ha 
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had left Europe like vagabouds,' and who diſgraced it, re- 1 
turned honeſt men, and uſeful members of foci 2 
ALL theſe ſeveral coloniſts had at their . ſor — 
the clearing and tilling of their lands, the moſt profli- 
gate ſet of men of the three kingdoms, who had deſerved 
death for capital crimes ; but who from motives of hu- 
manity and good policy, 'were ſuffered to live and to 
work for the benefit of the ftate. Theſe malefactors, 
who were tranſported for a term of years, which they were 
to ſpend in ſlavery, became induftrious and reformed in their 
manners, which placed them once more in the way of 
fortune.. Some of theſe there were, who when reſtored 
to ſociety by the freedom they had gained, became plan- 
ters, heads of families, and the owners of the beſt planta- 
tions: a proof how much it is for the intereſt of a civi- 
lized fociety to admit this lenity in the penal laws, ſo con- 
formable to human nature, which is frail, but capable of 
ſenſibility, and of turning from evil to good. 
Ix the mean time the Engliſm were too much taken up:Under 
with their own diſſentions at home, to think of giving what form 


of govern- 


laws to the iſtands under their-dominion, and the colo- ment the 
niſts were not ſufficiently enlightened to draw up ſuch. a Hit, 
ſyſtem of legiſlation as was fit for an infant ſociety. eſtabliſhed. 
Whilſt the civil war was rectifying the government in 
England, the colonies, juſt emerging from a ſtate of infancy, 

formed their own conſtitution. upon the model of the mo- 
ther-country, In each of theſe ſeparate ſettlements, a 

chief repreſents the, king, a council the peers, and the 

deputies of the ſeveral diſtricts, the commons. The ge- 

neral aſſembly enacts laws, regulates taxes, and judges. | 

of the adminiſtration. The executive part belongs to the 

governor, who alſo. occaſionally determines upon cauſes 

which have not been tried before, but in conjunction 


vith the council and by the majority of votes. Thoogh 


wy 
N nbes es hoops us bebolden to him for their 
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XIV. rank, they will not ſuffer him to bribe their votes, ſor 


. 


feat of expoſing themſelves to the reſentment of the ge- 
neral ee Which has the ſole _ of n. 


them. L 


DL AR to i ws own. ens with 
the freedom of her coionies, took care that no laws ſhould 


de enacted there which were inconſiſtent with her own. 


The governors ſhe. ſends. thither, to command in her 
name, ſwear. before they go, that they will not ſuffer the 


l Traſt infringement of this fundamental maxim. This oath 
- muſt prevent the commanders from betraying the mo- 


ther-country to favour the iſlands, which, as they are to 


pay the governor's ſalary, might otherwiſe make his com- 


pliance the meaſure! of their liberality, - 
On the other hand, this kind of dependence checks the 


. governor's pride, and prevents him from becoming ty- 


rannical, The commiſſioners for the plantations have 
frequently in parliament attacked a prerogative that has 


reſtrained their authority. Regardlęſs of the incon- 


veoeniences that might attend it, the parliament has al- 


ways adhered to this wiſe regulation. Juſtly dreading 


0 that ſpirit of rapaciouſneſs which induces men to croſs 


the ſeas, they have ſubjected the placemen who ſhould 
violate the laws of the colonies, to the ſame penalties as 
are inflicted in unn on rae who um yon na- 
tional liberty. 
Tuxer pt Perasdiöas were not We cuficient for the 
ſafety of the coloniſts, whom the nation cheriſhes and 


| protects as her children's children. Every colony bas 
one or more deputies in the mother- country. Their 


important functions are, to prevent the abuſe of power 


in the governors; to ſolicit the legiſlative body for the 


improvement and defence of the ſettlements, n. 
and 
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and wants chey repreſent ; and to candies ta co 
idtereſt of the trade of the colonies with the general wel-  'V- 


fare of the nation. Theſe agents do the ſame thing at 
London as the repreſentatives of the people do in patlia- 
ment. They plead the cauſe of thoſe diſtant provinces. 
Unhappy will it be for the ſtate if ever they ſhould turn 
a deaf ear to the cries of the repreſentatives, whoever they 
are. The counties in England would xiſe; the colonies 


would ſhake off their allegiance in America; the trea- 


ſures of both worlds would be loſt to an iſland which na- 
ture has made ſovereign of the ſea. 

Up what milder and wiſer government could Eng- i 
liſhmen live, who from the American iſlands are linked 
with their own country by the ties of blood and by thoſe 
of neceſſity? And indeed the coloniſts eſtabliſhed upon 
theſe foreign ſhores are conſtantly looking up to their 
mother country, who is ever attentive to their preſervati · 
on. One might ſay that, as the eagle who never loſes 
ſight of the neſt where ſhe foſters her young, London 
ſeems to look down upon her colonies, and to ſee them 
grow up and thrive under her tender care. Her number- 
leſs veſſels, covering an extent of two thouſand league, 
with their proud fails, form as it were a bridge over the 


ocean, and carry on an uninterrupted communication be- 


tween both worlds. With good laws, which maintain 
what they have once eſtabliſhed, ſhe preſerves her poſ- 
ſeflions abroad without a ſtanding army, which is always 
an oppreſſive and ruinous burden. Two very ſmall 
corps fixed at Antigua and Jamaica are ſufficient for a 
nation that can at any time * troops wherever 
they may be wanted. 

By theſe beneficent regulations, dictated by 3 
and ſound policy, the Engliſh iſlands ſoon grew happy, 
though not rich, Their culture was confined. to to- 
Vox. III. N "HK . bacco, 
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BODK haves, eotto, ginger; 2d indigs. Some of the the. 
een coloniſts fetched ſugar canes from Brazil, and 
f they möltiped prodipioefly, but to no great purpoſe. 
LD 0 They were ignorant of the art of managing this valuable 
plant, and drew from it ſudh indifferent ſugar, that it would 
nest ſel in Tarvpe, or fold at the loweſt price. A ſeries 
L of voyages to Fernuambocen taught them how to make uſe 
I of the trekſure they had carried off; and the Portugueſe, 
| whs till then had engrofitd alf the ſogür trade, found in 
1650 in an ally, whoſe induſtry they thought precarious, - 
a rival who was one day to ſupplant them. 
Att. this While the mother eduntty had but a wely n 
Bo tp in the proſperity 6f her bolonies. They ſent their 
dn commodities directtiy to all "parts of. the world, 
3 | Where they thought they would fell bet, and dier 
1 minateſy admitted mipe ef all nations into their ports. 
. This unlimited freedom inuft of courſe throw almoſt al 
their trade into the hands of that tration which, in con- 
ſequence of the low intereſt their money bears, the large- 
"nies of their ock, the number of cheir ſhips, and the 
. reaſbnableneſd of their duties of import and export, 
We could afford to make che beſt terms, to buy at the | 
| | deareſt, and ell at the cheapeſt rate. Theſe people were 
the Dutch. They united all the advantages of a ſupetior 
army, Which, being ever mafter of the field, is free in 
3 5 all its operations. They ſoon ſeized upon the profits of 
| ſo. many productions, which they had neither planted nor 
athered. Ten of their ſhips were ſeen in the Brit 
nds to one Engliſh veſſel. | 
, The nation had paid little attention to this evi] gung 
tte diſturbances of the civil wars; but as ſoon as theſe 
troubles were compoſed, and the ſtate reſtored to tran- 
| quility by the very violence of its commotions, they be- 
3 gan to look abroad, They perceived that thoſe ſubjects, 
2 ee "+ who 
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beit of their induſtry. The diſcuſſion of this point 
brought on the famous navigation act in 165r, which 
excluded all foreign ſhips from entering the harbours of 


duce to be exported directly to the countries under the do- 
minion of England. The government, though aware 
of the inconveniencies of ſuch an excluſion, was not 


flows too freely to ſome of the branches, 


Ir was happy however for England that d ſtrain» | 


ig law could not then be enſorced in its. utmoſt rigour. 
A kind of negligence in the execution of it allowed time 
for the colonies to increaſe their ſugar plantations, by 
the ready ſale they found for their ſugars, which enabled 


them to vie with the Portugueſe, and inſenſibly to rife 


upon their ruins. Theſe plantations made ſuch rapid 
progreſs in the ſpace of nine years, that in 1660, when 
it was judged that the law might fafely be put in executi- 
pa. in its utmoſt ſtrictaeſs, the ' Engliſh were already 


maſters of the ſugar trade all over Europe, except in the 
Mediterranean, which had continued faithful to their come 


petitors, on account of the charges of re- exportation, 


occaſioned by the navigation act. It is true, in order to 


attain this ſuperiority, they bad been obliged greatly to 
underſell their neighbours ; but their plentiful crops made 
them full amends for this neceſſary ſacrifice, If it hap- 


pened that other nations were encouraged by their ſuc- | 


ceſs to raiſe plantations, at leaſt for their own conſumpti- 


on, the Engliſh opened ether markets which ſupplied the 


place of the former. The only miſchance they met with, 
ma . ſeries of yeats, was the ſeeing many of their 


H h 2 . | 


the Engliſh iſlands, and conſequently obliged their pro- 


alatmed at it, but conſidered the empire only as a tree, 
whoſe ſap mult. de turned back to the trunk, _—_ 


5 
Sadie it. were taken refuge in America, would be BOOK 
Joſt to the tate, if foreigners were ſuffered to devour the _ 1 
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'B 9 0 * taken by French privateers, and ſold for a trifle, - 
The planter ſuſtained by this a double inconvenience, 
that of loſing part of his ſugars, and 8 We to ſel 

1 the remainder for leſs than it was worth. a 
In what | NoTWITHSTANDING: theſe tranſient- 3 which 
_—_— - al ways ceaſed i in time of peace, the plantations ſtill con- 

\ " = Bri- tinued to proſper in the Engliſh iſlands. - It appears from 
en entries which are ſaid to be exact, that about the year 

1680 they ſent annually to Europe but 30,000 hogſheads 
of ſugar, each containing twelve hundred weight. Their 


exports from 1708 to 1718 were of 53,439 annually; 


f from 1718 to 1727 they roſe to 68,931, and the fix fol- 
N 0 lowing years to 93,889. But from 1733 to 1737 they 
5 fell to 75,695, and the toy "__ they ſtood at 
| 9 81 35 2 hogſheads. - 4 


If we enquire into the cauſe of this . we 
mall find it was owing to France. This kingdom, which 
from its ſituation, and from the active genius of its in- 
habitants, ſhould be foremoſt in every undertaking, is ſo 
fettered by the nature of its government, that it is the 
laſt acquainted with its own advantages and intereſts, 
The French firſt got their ſugars from the Engliſh, and 

afterwads their informations. They made ſome at firſt 
for their own. conſumption, and began exporting it in 
1716. The ſuperiority of their foil, the advantage of 
freſh lands, the frugality of 'their planters who were yet 
poor, all conſpired to enable them to underſell their com- 
petitors. This greateſt of all advantages in trade, ob- 
tained them the preference in all the markets. As their 
produce increaſed, that of their rivals was rejected be- 

| "cauſe it was dearer. The decay was ſo rapid, that a na- 
tion which had ſupplied all Europe with ſugars, and ſtill 
old 19, 202 hogſheads to foreigners in 1719, fold no more 
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6 7715 in 733. W in 1737» and none tall in 
1 ane 

Tux Engliſh ind had 3 to 3 bs 
fore-this revolution was compleated. They had applied 


to parliament from the year 1731 to engage them to pre- 


vent the ruin of a trade that was already loſt. Their pe- 
titions were at firſt diſregarded. Moſt people were of 


opinion that the lands in the colonies ere exhauſted, and 
the parliament. had adopted this. prejudice, not conſider- 


ing that though the: {oil was not altogether ſo luxuriant 


as freſh grounds, yet it ſtil} retained that degree of fer- 
tility which it ſeldom loſes by conſtant tillage, unleſs it is 
eapitally injured by ſome accidental calamity. But when 
it was made evident from eſtimates laid before the houſe, 


that the laſt crops had been greater than the former, the 


parliament began to think of . and means to * 
this ſource of public fortune. : 
Tux political ceconoiny of corhmerte conſiſts in ſelling 


cheaper than ones rivals. This the Engliſh iſlands were 


able to do, before the mother country, in 1663, had 
appropriated to herſelf a duty of four and a half per cent. 
upon all ſugars brought from Barbadoes, which was ſoon 
extended to thoſe of the other ſettlements. The great 
plenty of the commodity however prevented their ſinking 


immediately under this burden. But the neceſſities of the 
colonies having ſince compelled them to overload them- 


ſelves with freſh taxes, they were no longer able to with- | 
| Rand a competition which grew every day more formi- 
dable, and they inſenſibly ſaw themſelves ſupplanted 


in all parts. Poſſibly they might have been reſcued from 


this ſad ſituation, by ſuppreſſing the duty of four and a 


half per cent. and by ſacrificing to their local admini- 
ſtration the enormous duties their commodities pay on 


15 entry into Great Britain; but her great expences 


* and 


BOOK. 
XIV. 
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470 
BOOKand her heavy national debt would not certainly admit of 
— this generoſity, and the government thought they did 


f 
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enough for the colonies in allowing them, as they did in 


1739, to ſend their ſugars directly to all the ports of 
Europe. This conceſſion, . which was contrary to the 
navigation act, proved ineffectual. The French main- 


rained their ſuperiority in all the markets, and the Eng- 
liſh colonies were reduced to ſupply fugars merely for the 


conſumption of the Britiſh dominions, which did not ex- 
ceced 12,000 hogſheads at the beginning of the century, 
anc in 1955 amounted to 50,000. | 

Settlement 


TH 
EncLanD was beholden for this ae 


— in the Weſt Indies. The iſland of Bar- 


badoes, which is ſituated to windward of all the others, 
appeared to have never been inhabited, not even by 
ſavages, when ſome Engliſhmen from St. Chriſtopher's 


went and ſettled there in 1629. They found it covered 


with ſuch large and bard trees, that it required uncom- 
mon reſolution and patience to fell them and root them 
up. The ground was ſoon cleared of this incumbrance, 
or ſtripped of this ornament : for it is doubtful whether 


nature does not decorate her on work better than the 


hand of man, who alters every thing for himſelf alone. 
Some patriots, tired of ſeeing the blood of their coun- 


trymen ſpilt, went and peopled this foreign land. Whilft 


the other colonies were rather ravaged than cultivated by 


thoſe vagabonds who had been driven from home by po- 
verty or licentiouſneſs, Barbadoes daily received new in- 


babitants, who brought along with them not only their 


' Rock of money, but a taſte for labour, courage, acti- 
vity, ambition, ae e e rr oa 


fruits of civil wars. 
By theſe means, an iſland, which 5 


eight leagues long and four broad, attained to a . 
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of a hundred thouſand ſouls, and a trade that employed 8 OO K 
| four hundred ſhips of 150 tans burthen each, Suck Was ns 


the ſtate of its proſperity in 1676, the period of its ute 


moſt greatneſs. Never had the earth beheld ſuch à num- 


ber of planters collected in ſo ſmall a compaſs, or ſo 
many rich productions raiſed in ſo ſhort a time, The 
labours, directed by Europeans, were perſormed by ſlaves 


bought in Africa, or even ſtolen in America. This un- 


warrantable method of procuring them was but a ruinous 
kind of prop for a new edifice, and was near overturning 

Sou Engliſhmen, who had landed on the coaſts of 
the continent to get ſlaves, were diſcovered by the Caribs, 
who were the object of their ſearch, Theſe ſavages fell up- 


on them, and put them all to death or to flight. A young 


man, who had been long purſued, ran into a wood, where 
an Indian woman meeting him, ſaved his life, concealed 
and fed him, and ſome time after, conducted him tothe 
ſea-fide. His companions were laying at anchor there, 
waiting for the men they miſſed, and ſent the boat to 
fetch him. His deliverer inſiſted on following him on 
board the ſhip. They were no ſooner landed at Barba- 
does, but the monſter ſold her who had faved his life, 
and had beſtowed her heart as well as her perſon 
upon him. To vindicate the honour of the Engliſh 


nation, one of her poets has recorded this ſhocking in- 
ſtance of avarice and perfidy, to be abhorred by poſterity 3 


it bas been told in ſeveral languages, _ | 


the deteſtation of all foreign nations. 


Pz Indians, who dared not undertake to revenge 
themſelves, imparted their reſentment to the negroes, who 
| had fironger motives, if poſfible, for hating the Engliſh. 


'The flaves, with one accord, vowed the death of their 


8 r conſpiracy was carried on with ſuch ſe- 
g H h 4 © ad 4 (8 e creſy, 
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8 eng that the-very day before it was to have been · execut · 


"+ 
Ay 


ed, the colony had not the leaft ſuſpicion of it. But, as if | 


generoſity was always to be the virtue of the wretched, 


one of the leaders of the plot informed his maſter of it. 
Letters were immediately: diſpatched to all the plantations, 
add came in time to prevent the impending miſchief. The 
following night, the ſlaves: were ſeized in their huts ; the 
moſt guilty were executed by, break of day ; "nd this 4 
of ſeverity reduced the reſt to obedience. 
Tux have never revolted ſince, and ant; the exportas 
tions are not half of what they were. This revolution 


has been brought on by the extravagance of the inhabi- 


tants; by contagious diſtempers; by hurricanes; by the 
emigration of many who are gone over to other iſlands, 


or to the continent of /North- America; by the waſte of 
the land, and the neceſſity of manuring it; and laſtly, by 


the competition of a rival nation, which has been Ls 
fortunate as to meet with a better ſoil. Si 
Ar this preſent time there are at Barbadoes but 30,000 
gaves, who are employed in manuring the ground with 
varech, a ſea weed which the tide throws on ſhore. 
It is in this varech that the ſugar · canes are planted. 
The earth has little more to do with the growing of them, 
than the tubs in which we plant orange · trees i in Europe. 
The whole produce of this laborious proceſs is no more 
than 15,000 hogſheads of raw ſugar. They are conveyed 
to England, where they are ſold for about 6,750,000 li- 
vres. (2) The ſpirits, which may amount to TAP 
livres, (u) are all ſent to North-America. 
BaAnBADoEs is the only trading colony longer to 
the Engliſh in the Leeward iſlands.” All, or almoſt all 


the ſhips laden with ſlaves that come from the coaſt of 
Africa, land there. . vo cannot get a as price for 


4 e 7 their 


(i) aue . 1.47 (9 1 
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their negroes, they go ſomewhere. elſe; dut i it ſeldom WM BO 


pens that they do not diſpoſe of them at Barbadoes. The. 
uſual price of ſlaves is from eight to nine hundred livres, - 


(w) according to what nation q; tribe they belong to. In 8 5 ty 


this bargain, no diſtinction is ever made of age or ſexs 
but they all ſell together: at ſo much a head. The pay- 
ments ate made in bills of exchange upon London, at 
ninety days. ſight. i MR 497 2251 

Tusk negroes, which the merchants have bought 4 
wholefale, they retail on this very iſland, or in ſome other 
of the Engliſh iſlands. The refuſe is ſmuggled. into the 


$paniſh- or French colonies. By this traffic five or ſix 


++ ſie of livres (x). were formerly circulated in Barba- 
does ; the ſpecies. that is ſtil] to be found there, though 

in ſmaller quantities, is all foreign; z it is looked upon 

2 commodity, and is only taken by the weight. The 


ſhipping properly belonging to this ſettlement, conſiſts of 


a ſufficient number of veſſels for their ſeveral correſpon- 


dences, and about forty loops employed i in the fiſhery of 


the flying fiſh. Nature and art conſpire to fortify this 
iſland. Two thirds of its circumference; are rendered in- 
acceſſible by dangerous rocks, and on the open ide they 


| have drawn lines, which are defended at Proper « diſtances 


by forts, provided with a formidable artillery... So that 
Barbadoes is till in a condition to command reſpect in 
time of war, and to be courted by her | neighbours in 
time of peace, It affards a ſolid foundation for the richeſt 
of all cultures, a convenient mart for the ſlave trade, a 2 

larger proportion of revenue, of population, of com- 
merce, and of forces, than could reaſonably be expected 
on ſo ſmall a ſpot, eſpecially when compared to other 


neighbouring iſlands. * E 4s” which | is r as large, ö 


a neither 


* Po 9 FF * 3 | 
(x) About 240, 500/; on an average. 
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BOOK neither uxjoyscthe. fund adraptages,” nor is ys the 1 
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Settlement ; Pris ifland, which is but twenty ue 15 bib of 


F dae Af. conſiderable breadth, was found totally uninhabited, by 
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thoſe; few. Frenchmen who fled thither in 1629, upon bes 
ing driven from St. Chriſtopher's by the Spaniards. The 


want of ſprings, which, doubtleſs, was the reafon why 
no ſavages had ſettled there, induced theſe fugitives to re 


turn, as. ſoon. as they could regain their former habita- 
tions. Some Engliſhmen, more enterprizing than either 
the' French or the Caribs, flattered emſelves that they 
ſhould overcome this great obſtacle, by collecting the 
rain - water in cifterns, and they therefore ſettled there. 


The year in which this ſertlement was begun is not exact. 


y known; but it appears that in January 1640, there 
were about thirty families on the iſland. | 
Tun number was not much increaſed, 0 kiog 


Charles II. granted the property of this ifland to lord 
W illeugbby, as his father had given that of Barbadoes 


to the earl of Carliſle. His lordſhip ſent over a good 
number of inhabitants at his own expence, in 1666. It 
is probable, they would never have enriched themſelves 
by the culture of tobacco, indigo and ginger, the only 
commodities they dealt in, had not colonel Coddrington 
introduced into the ſand, which was then reſtored t to the 
dominion of the ſtate, a ſaurce of wealth, in the year 
1680, by the culture of ſugar, The ſugar was at firſt 
black, harſh and coarſe, an 2 would not ſell in England; 
they could, only diſpoſe of it in Holland, and i in the Hans 


opus, uere it ſold for much lefs than that of the gther 
colonies.;. By. the moſt afiduaus. labour; art got. the 


better of nature, and brought, this ſugar to as great a 


ee my to ors us high a price a as 7 
| ; The 
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The iſland yielded gooa hogſheads, e age ee 


labours of fifteen or fixteen thouſand blacks. 
Tux abuſe of anthority, ſo common in mof PR 


but ſo rare among the Engliſh, was: ſeverely felt at An- eee 


tigua, and did not go unpuniſhed. The governor, colo- 
nel Park, in defiance of the laws, and regardleſs of mo- 


rals or decorum, gave a looſe to his unbounded atro- 
gance. The members of the council, unable to put a 


ſtop to exceſſes which they abhorred, fammoned the co- 


lonifts in 1710 to protect their repreſentatives, to de- 


fend the fortunes of the public, and to put an end to'fo 
many calamities. Upon this they immediately took up 


arms. The tyrant was attacked in his own houſe, and 
tabbed to death. His corpſe was thrown naked into the 
ſtreet, and mutilated by thoſe whoſe bed he had diſho< 


noured. The mother-country, mare moved by the ſa- 
ered rights of nature than jealous of her own authority, 


overlooked a deed which her vigilance ought to have pre- 


vented, but which ſhe was too equitable to revenge, It 
is only the part of a tyrant to excite a rebellion, and then 
to quench it in the blood of the oppreſſed.” Machiaveliſm, 
which teaches princes the art of being feared and deteſted, 


dire&s them to ſtifle the victims whoſe cries grow impor- 


tunate. Humanity preſcribes to kings, juſtice in legiſla- 
tion, mildneſs in adminiftration, leuity to prevent inſur- 
reions, and clemency to pardon them Religion en- 
joins obedience to che people, but God above all things 
requires equity in princes. If they violate it, a hundred 
thouſand arms and voices will be lifted up againſt a ſingle 


man, at the judgment of heaven and earth. The Ame- 


nean iſlands have ſometimes avenged the authority of 
. rights of the people upon iniquitaus gu- 
vernors, who, by s double treachery, proſtitutad the 
king's name to oppreſs a nation. Antigua will be cele- 


brated 


© 3-40 


ace, *. s a ra 


eee bel töb dlipten die example of juſtice.” This 
an «pon rin 7. that of n 
Nn 
bende ent Tu SPüntucci Jiſcobered Wis Haga in 1493. [They 
liar © Aa not ſettle there, but gave it the name of a mountain 
| Montfer- it Catalonia, which it reſetbles in ſhape. It i is almoſt 
ve round, and About nine leagues i in circumference. The 
5 ; ground i is very. uneven, full of barren hills, and vallies 
Ky fertilized by the waters,” The Engliſh, who landed there 
= e vere not content with diſturbing the peace of 
8 : the many Gavages who dwelt there, but drove them all 
87 F- Sway. This barbarity Was not productive of the advan- 
VW they expected from it. The progreſs of the colony 
| Was but flow, / and it r no figure til towards the end 
bf the century. 

; AT this — 4 pirit of volver exantion  diGlared 
= | itſelf, which, however, could not be accounted for from 
1 any particular cauſe. The leſs important cultures, which 

| barely! afforded a ſcanty proviſion of common neceſſaries, 
were all. turned to ſugar-plantations. | Five thouſand 
hegſheads | are. now annually made by ten thouſand ſlaves, 
though. ſeveral misfortunes, occaſioned either by war, or 
by the elements, have from time to time diſappointed the 
induſtry of the planters. The loading and unloading of 
ſhips ie difficult/in an ifland which has not one good 
© Thad. They would even be in danger upon the coalts, 

C's if che maſters did not take care, when they ſee a ſtorm 

approaching,” to put out to ſea, or to take ſhelter in ſome 
neigbbouting barbour. | "i is N to the ſame in- 
| Abet Pk ; P 


Tus moſt generally a opinion is, N the 1 


. gebe en lm ſettled on this iſland in 1628. It is properly but 
| Le ned very high mountain of an eaſy aſcent, and crowned with 
ny tall trees. The plantations lie all round; and begin- 
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the mountain; but the higher they ſtand, the leſs fertile . 
they are, becauſe the ſoil grows more ſtony. This r 
is watered by many ſtreams, which would be ſo man 
ſources of plenty, if they did not in ſtormy weather 5 
ſwell into torrents, waſh away the lands, and mM 
very treaſures they have produced. | 
SY | he colony of Nevis is a model of 5s wag a and 
piety. / Theſe exemplary manners have been owing to the 
n care of the firſt. governor. This. incomparable 
man inſpired all the inhabitants by his own, example with 
a love of labour, a reaſonable ceconomy,, and innocent 
recreations. . All the plantations, eſpecially. thoſe of ſugar, 
were ſucceſsfully encouraged, . The commander and thoſe 
who obeyed: were all actuated by the ſame. principle of 
the ſtricteſt equity. Never was there an inſtance of 
greater harmony, peace and ſecurity. 80 rapid was che 
progreſs of this ſingulat ſettlement, "that if we may 
credit all the accounts of thoſe times, it Toon contained 
10,000 white people, "and 20,000 blacks. Admittin 
even, that ſuch a population in ſo ſmall a compaſs my 
be over rated, Rill it will, thew the amazing but in- | 
_ fallible effect of virtue, in Os the pee of > 
vell regulated ſociety. 7 Deg at 
Zur, even virtue iſle will not 1 vither indi 
* or ſocieties from the calamities of nature, or from 
the injnries of fortune In 1689, a dreadful; mortality 
ſwept away half this happy colony. It was tavaged in 
+1706 by a French \ ſquadron, which carried off three or 
four thouſand ſlaves. The next year, the ruin; of this 
iſland was compleated by the moſt furious hurricane ever 
recorded. Since this ſeries of diſaſters, it has recovered . 
alittle, and at this day contains 8000 blacks, and pro- 
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r the deſtruRtion of the Americans, and the 
Fre of the Africans, would receive Tome conſolation 
2 Europeans were every where as humune as the 
7 Eugziſn have been in this iſland of Nevis, and if all the 
iſlands in that part of the world were as well cultivated in 
ptoportion; dut nature and e e * 
s digies. 
-(Envtant' rows no 3 Pi WR An- 
wine, or che Virgin iſlands. Four thouſand inhabitants, 
|. © Half freemen, and hulf flaves, ſcattered about theſe 
1 f wretched fertlements, breed ſome cattle, and grow ſome 
7 _ few proviſions, that they go and ſell in the neighbouring 
N colonies, Though they are poor, they enjoy the be- 
nieſit of a free and ſeparate government; yet the chief of 
' theſe ifands, as alfo of Antigua, Montſerrat, and Nevis, 
is but the deputy of a rune genes who reſtdes at 
| St. Chriftapher” „ 
' / | Vettlement | Samir Chriftophet's was the — of al the Eng 
; of che. ſh nnd Freach colonies in America. Both nations ur- 
St. Chriſ- ved chere on the ſame day in 1625, They ſhared the 
Gophers. nd derween them, ſighed a perpetual neutrality, and 
| Eniter&d into a mutval etgagement to aſſiſt each other 
cs gganſt theitcontinon enemy the Spaniard, who for a cen- 
| tury paſt had engroſſed or diſturbed the whole hemi- 
 Jphbre. But jealouſy fooh divided thoſe whom, intereſt 
had united. The French grew envious of the proſperons 
+ Jabours of the Engliſh, who bn their {We could not pa- 
tiently bear that an idle neighbour, "whole only empley- 
ment was hunting and gallantry, ſhould-be trying to rob 
them of their wives. This reciprocal uheaſineſs ſoon 
vreated quarrels, fighting, and devaſtations, though 
neither of che parties aimed at conqueſt. Theſe were 
e only'domeſtic ahimoſities, in which government took no 
Pert. Greater intereſts having Kindled a war between 
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weaker party having been compelled to evabuats the v 
lony, ſoon Entered it again with a reinſoretment, both to 


revenge their defeat and to repair theit loſſts“ Ibis long 


conteſt; in which both parties alternately had the advan- f 
tage, was terminated by the total expulſion of the French 
in 150, and the peace of Utrecht een AA ATR 
of ever returning thither. 2 iti zeug 
Tuts was no great ſacrifice at heh "ny for a people 


400 tint never done any thing there but hunt and fled 
diood. Their population amounted but to 667 white 


people of all ages and of both ſexes, 29 free blacks; und 
boch flaves. All their herds conſiſted only of 265 head 
of horned cattle, and 157 horſes. They raiſed nothing 
ddt Hate cotton ami indigo mn 


— | „ „ TOR OTH HF 2) 


"Twoven the Enghth had for'a long time made #/great-'" 


er advantage of this Mans; yet they did not immediateſy 
rip” all the benefit they might have dome from ns hi | 


the fole poſſeſion of it;* - e 093 zd PEB 


Tris conqueſt was for a long Wer eey wh 


gowernöts, Who fold the lands for their own” profit; for 
AVE them array do their creattres, though they cod 
watrunt the duration of the ſale or grant omy during the 
term of their admimfſtration. The parliament of Eng- 
hund at Taft put an end to this grievance, by ordering that 
in Munde mould be pat up to auction, and the purchiſe 
money poured into the public coffets. After this wiſe re- 


Fulation, the new men were as wer nun 
the old ones. ; 555 


22 LR SOUS they bi Dot Ivety ale 
circumference. The center is full of high and barren 
mountains, and the plains of pleaſant, neat and com 
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the two mother-countries in 1666, St. 'Chriftophbe'sB 0.0K 
became 2 ſcene of carnage for half a century. T 39 4 
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and groves. The taſte for rural life, Which the Engliſh 
have retained more than any other civilized nation in 
Europe, prevails in the higheſt degree at St. Chriſtopher's, 
They never had' the leaſt occaſion to form a parcel of 
ſmall ſocieties in order to beguile time, and if the French 
had not left there a ſmall town, where their manners are 


preſerved, they would till be unacquainted with. that 


kind of ſocial life, which is productive of mate alterca« 


tions than pleaſures; which is kept up by gallantry, and 


terminates in debauchery; which begins with convivial 


joys, and ends in the quarrels of gaming... Inſtead of 
this image of union, which is in fact but a beginning 


of diſcord, the Engliſh planters Jive by themſelves, but 
live happy; their ſoul and countenance as ſerene as the 
clear ſky, under which they breathe a pure and whole- 
ſome air, in the midſt of their plantation, and ſurround- 
ed with their ſlaves; whom no doubt they govern like ſo 
many fathers, ſince they inſpire them with generous and 


ſometimes heroic ſentiments, St. Chriſtopher' s has afford= 


ed ſuch a ſignal inſtance of love and aal as is wh 
to be paralelled in fable or hiſtory. 

Two negroes, both young, Wild 9 cou - 
rageous, and born with a ſoul of an uncommon caſt, 
were fond of each other from their infancy. Partners in 
the ſame labours, they were united by their ſufferings, 
which in feeling minds form a ſtronger attachment than 
pleaſures. If they were not happy, they comforted each 
other in their misfortunes. Love, which generally ob- 
literates the remembrance of misfortunes, ſerved only to 


| make theirs complete. A negro girl, who was likewiſe 
a ſlave, and whoſe eyes no doubt were the brighter from 


the contraſt of her dark complexion, kindled an- equa 


flame in the hearts of theſe two friends, The girl, who 
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was more capable of inſpiring than of n. 


paſſion, would gladly have married either of them, but 
beiter of them would rob his friend, or give her up. 
Time ſerved only to increaſe the torments they ſuffered, 


times did tears of anguiſh ſtream from their eyes, in the 


midſt of the demonſtrations of friendſhip they gave each 
other, at the ſight of the too beloved object that threw © 
them into deſpair. _ They ſometimes/ ſwore that they 


would love her no more, and that they would rather 


part with life than - forſeit their friendſhip. The whole 


plantation was moved at the fight of | theſe, conflicts. 
The love of the two friends for the beautiful negro gizl 


was the topic of every converſation. One day they fol- 
lowed her into a wood, there each embraced her, claſped 


ber a thouſand times to his heart, ſwore all the oaths 
aud called her every tender name that love could inſpire, 
and at once, without ſpeaking or looking at each other, 
they both plunged. a dagger into her breaſt. She expired, 


and they mingled their tears and groans with her laſt breath. : 
They. reared aloud, and made the wood ring with their 


riolent outeries. A ſlave came running to their aſſiſtance, 


and law. them at a diſtance ſmothering the victim of their 
ſtrange love with their kiſſes. He called out to ſome others 


who ſoon, came up, and found theſe two friends embracing 


eg other, upon the body of this unhappy girl, and bathed 
in her blood ; whilſt they themſelves were expiring in * | 


fireams that Loet wem their own wounds. 
Tuxsx lovers and theſe friends were a part of 2 body 


of 25, 00 Negroes, deſtined to furniſh Europe with | 
twelye or thirteen thouſand hogſheads of ſugar. It is in 


the midſt» of ſuch ſevere labours, and in fo degrading a 


tation, that we ſee ſuch actions, as muſt aſtoniſh the 
whole world. 1F "there is a man who is not struck 


Vor. III. Fax: | with 


without affecting their friendſhip or their love. Often 
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21 K with horror and compaſſion. at the greatneſs of this 
— Ws nature muſt have formed ſuch. a man, not 


for the flayery of the negwes,. but for the tyranny of 


' __ their'maſters.. | He will have lived without commiſerating 
| others; and will die without comfort ; he muſt never have 
ſhed a tear, and none will ever be ſhed for him. But it 


: is now time e e ee 69; and ene 


| 1 0 al 
* 


there, N "i ee rocks whe heck —— up one up- 
on another. Their batrenneſs does not prevent their 
being covered all over with a prodigious quantity of trees 


of different kinds, ' that firike their roots through the 


* 


lefts of the rocks, and attraé the enoiſture that is de- 
poſited there by ors and frequent” fogs; This per- 


petual verdure, kept up and embelliſhed by a multitude 


of plentiful caſcades; makes à conſtant ſpring all the year 
round, and exhibits the moſt enchanting proſpect in na- 
ture. But theſe waters which fall from the barren ſum- 
emits, and fertilize the plains below; are brackiſh and 
unwholeſome. - This defeRt is happily compenſated by 
the ſalubrity of the air, which is the dee any be- 

| tween the tropics in either hemiſphere. - 
_ Corvumsus difcovered this ifland in 1091. but made 
no ſettlement there. Eight years after, he was thrown 
upon it by a ſtorm. Having loft his ſhips, and being un- 
| able to get away, he implored the humanity of the ſa- 
* vages, who gave him all the aſſiſtance that natural pity 
| ſuggeſts. But theſe people, who cultivated no more land 
than what was juſt ſufficientto ſupply their own wants, ſoon 
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jewiires of ſupporting ſtrangers, to the manifeſt riſque of Bo 01 * 


ſtarving themſelves, and inſenfibly withdrew from their 
neighbourhood. The Spaniards, who had already indiſ- 
poſed the Indians againſt them by repeated acts of vio- 
lence, grew outrageous, and proceeded fo far as to take 
up arms againſt a chief whom they accuſed of too much 


ſeverity, becauſe he diſapproved of their ferocity. Co- 


jumbus, forced to yield to their threats, in order to gif. 
engage himſelf from ſo deſperate a ſituation, availed him- 
ſelf of one of thoſe natural phenomena, in Which 2 
man of genius may ſometimes find a reſource, which he 
„ eee Raving _—_ ke A eſs of urs 
Fat necellity. 15 

\ From the little he had learnt of ran: as 
there would ſoon be an eclipſe of the moon, He took 
advantage of this circumſtance, and fummoned all the 
Caciques in the neighbourhood to come and hear ſome- 
fling that nearly concerned them, and was eſſential to 
their preſervation, He then ſtood up in the midft of 
them, and having upbraided them with their barbarity, 
in leaving him and his companions to periſh for want, he 
addrefſed them in thefe words, which he pronounced 
with an air of inſpiration : To puniſh you for this, the G 
when 7 ws is going to flrike you with his moſt terrible 

This very evening you will ſee the moon turn red, 
Wok dark and withhold her light from you. This will 
be but a prelude to your calamities, if you obſlinately refuſe to 
vive us food. 

The admiral had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when his pro- 
phecies were fulfilled. The ſavages were terrified beyond 
meſure; they thought they were all loſt ; they begged 
br merey, and promiſed to do any thing they ſhould 
defire. They were then told that heaven, moved at their 


x ad was appeaſed, and that nature was going to 


1i 2 f reſume 


5 
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B BO 2 K reſume her. wonted courſe... From. that moment, provi- 
1 —— ſions were ſent in from all quarters, and Columbus had 
| . plenty. all the while he remained there. 1 * | 
Ir was Don Diego, the ſon of this extrondinary man, 
who fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica. In 1509, he ſent 
thither ſeventy robbers. from St. Domingo under the 
«| command of John &Eſquimel, and others ſoon fol- 
| lowed, It ſeemed as if they all went over to this delight- 
ful and peaceable iſland, for no other purpoſe than to ſpill 


-» human blood. Thoſe barbarous wretches never ſheathed 


. their (word. white there was one inhabitant left to pre- 
3 | | ſerve the memory of a numerous,  goodinatured, plain 
TY and hoſpitable people. It was bappy for the earth, that 
theſe murderers were not to ſupply. their place. They 
had no inclination to multiply i in an iſland, where no gold 
N was to be had. Their cruelty did nor. anſwer the pur- 
of | poſe of their avarice, and the earth which they had 
1 | drenched with blood, ſeemed to refuſe her aſſiſtance to 
* ſecond the barbarous efforts they made to fix there. Every 
„ | | ſettlement raiſed upon the aſhes of the natives, was un- 
ſucceſsful, when labour and deſpair had completed the 
deſtruction of the few ſavages who had eſcaped the fury 
of the firſt conqueſts. That of St. Jago de la Vega, 
was the only one that ſupported itſelf, , The inhabitants 
of that town, plunged in idleneſs, the uſual conſequence 
of tyranny after devaſtation, were content with living 
upon the produce of ſome. few plantations, and the over- 
plus they ſold to the ſhips that paſſed by their coaſts. The 
whole population of the colony, centered in the little 
ſpot that fed this worthleſs race of deſtroyers, conſiſted 
of 1500 ſlaves, commanded by as many tyrants, when 
the Engliſh came and attacked en, took it, and 
ſettled there in 165 5 
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Turr brought diſcord along with them. At firſt, the 
new colony was only inhabited by three thouſand of that. 
fanatical militia, which had fought and conquered under 


the ſtandards of the republican party. They were ſoon 


435 
Door 


followed by a multitude of royaliſts, who were in hopes 


of finding reſt and peace in America, to comfort them 


after their defeat. The party diviſions, which had ſo 
long and fo cruelly tormented them at nome, followed 
chem beyond the ſeas. One party inſolently triumphed 


in the protection of Cromwell, whom they had exalted: - 


upon the ruins of the throne: the other truſted to the 


governor of the iſland, who was a royaliſt in his heart, 


though forced to bend under / the authority that appointed 


dim. This was ſufficient to have renewed in America the 


ſcenes of horror and bloodſhed which had ſo often been 


acted in England, had not Pen and Venables the coh- 
querors of Jamaica, given the command of the iſland to 
the wiſeſt of their men, who happened to be the oldeſt 


officer. His name was Dudley, and be was a friend to 


the Stewarts. Twice did Cromwell appoint ſome of his 
own party in his ſtead, and twice did Dudley c come in 
again, upon the death of his opponents. | 

Tux conſpiracies that were forming againſt nite 


diſcovered and fruſtrated. Never did he ſuffer the ſmalleſt. 


breach of diſcipline to go unpuniſhed. He always, kept 


che balance even between the faction his heart deteſted 


and the party he loved. He excited induſtry, and en- 


cquraged it by his attention, his advice, and his example, 

His authority was enforced by his diſintereſted behaviour . 

He never could be prevailed upon to accept of a ſalary, 
being content to live upon the produce of his own plan- 
tations. In private life, he was plain and familiar; in 
office, an intrepid warrior, a ſteady and ſtrict command- 
er, and 2 wiſe politician. His manner of governing was 


Ii 3 altogether 


* BO-OKaltogether military, VERS his | bane was to reſtrain vr | 
| . to regulate an infant colony, wholly compoſed of ſoldiers, | 
= and to prevent and. repulſe any. invaſion from the Spa- 2 
3 niards, who Wes attempt to er: what they had 
TY oſt 
| Bur ha Charles I, bus called to the crown, by the 
nation that had deprived his father of it, a ſorm of civil 
1 government was eſtabliſhed at Jamaica, modelled like thoſe 
of the other iſlands upon that of the mother-country. The 
governor repreſented the king ; ; the council the peers ; and 
three d zputies from each town with two from every pa- 
| 1 Tiſh, conſtituted the commons, But the firſt exertions of 
dis aſſembly were confined to a few temporary regulations, 
| relative. to the police, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
. the finances, thrown together without any order. It was 
| not till. the year 1682 that the code of laws was drawn 
EL up, which to this day preſerves the colony in all its vigour. 
| 5 Three of theſe wiſe ſtatutes merit eee 
Tun one, which 3 88 for the Pres of their coun- 4 
uy, warmly excites that - very.' ſelf-intereſt which might ? 
divert individuals from attending to it, It is enaQted, | 
E - * .. that whatever miſchief is done by the enemy, ſhall imme- 
diately be made good by the ſtate or at the  expence of 
all the ſubjeRts, if the mane found in the treaſury ſhould 
prove inſufficient, _ 
 AnoTHER law concerns tho means of 388 po- 
pulation. It enaQts, that every ſhip captain who brings 
a man into the colony, who is unable to pay for his paſ- 
ſage, ſhall receive a general gratuity of twenty-two livres 
ten ſols ()). The particular gratuity is 168 livres fifteen 
* = for a perſon brought from England or Scot- 
land 
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brought from the continent of America ; and forty-five 


livres (c) for every perſon brought from the other iſtands. 

Tus third law tends to the encouragement of agricul- | 
ture, When a proprietor of land is unable to pay either 
intereſt or capital of the money he has borrowed, his plari- 


tion is appraiſed dy twelve planters who are his equals, 
The creditor is obliged to take the eſtate in full payments a 


though the appraiſement ſhould falt ſhort of the debt; but 
if the plantation exceeds the debt, then he muſt reim- 


'burſe the overplus. This regulation, though it leaves 


room for partialities, makes amends for it by the gene- 
ral good it produces of abating the rigour of the land- 
lord's and merchant's law- ſuits againſt the planter, The 
reſult of this diſpoſition | is in favour of lands and men in 
ge eral, The creditor is feldom a ſufferer, becauſe he is 
upon his guard; and the debtor is more obliged to be vi- 
gilant and honeſt, if he means to find credit. Confidence 


- then becomes the baſis of all agreements, and confidence 
is only to be gained by virtue. 


Tux colony had already ncquired ſome degree of fame, 


r 


adventurers, as well from hatred and national jealouſy, as by the ille- . 


before theſe ſalutary laws had ſecured her proſperity. Some 


from an unſettled diſpoſition and want of fortune, attacked 


the Spaniſh ſhips. Theſe corſairs were ſeconded by Crom- ay 4 5 
well's ſoldiers, who gaining nothing after his death, but aid 


that public averſion which their former ſucceſſes had drawn 
ypon them, went to ſeek that promotion abroad, which 
they could never expect at home. Theſe were joined by 
a multitude of Engliſhmen of both parties, accuſtomed 
to blood, by the civil wars which had ruined them. "Theſe 


FER 7 men 
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1 and carnage, plundered the kan; | 


and;cxavaged the coaſts of America. Jamaica was the 
place here the ſpoils of Mexico and Peru were always 


* by the Engliſh, and frequently by foreigners. 


They, ſound in this iſland, more eaſe, a better reception, 
protection and freedom than any where elſe, whether for 
landing, or for ſpending the produce of their excurſians 
as they pleaſed... Here' extravagance and debauchery ſoon 
plunged. them again into indigence, This only ſpur to 
their cruel and ſanguinary induſtry, made them haſten 
to commit freſh depredations. Thus the colony reaped 
tbe benefit of their perpetual viciſfitudes of fortune, and 
enriched itſelf by the vices which were n the 1 
and the ruin of their wealth. 3 
WuàX this deſtructiye race became extinct, Pak 0 
of the frequency of the murders they committed, the 
funds they had left behind, and which, indeed, had been 
taken from wretches ſtill more unjuſt and cruel than 
themſelves, proved a freſh ſource of opulence, by fa- 
cilitating the means of opening a clandeſtine trade 


with the Spaniſh ſettlements. This vein of riches con- 


tinued increaſing, and eſpecially towards the end of the 


Century. Some Portugueſe, with a capital of three mil- 


lions, (d) of which the ſovereign had advanced two thirds, 
engaged, in 1696, to furniſh the ſubjects of the court of 

Madrid with 5000 blacks, each of the five years that their 
treeaty was to laſt, This company drew a great many of 


thoſe ſlaves from Jamaica, From that time the coloniſts 


had conſtant connections with Mexico and Peru, either 
| by means of the Portugueſe ; agents, or by the captains of 
their own ſhips employed in this trade. But this inter; 

| courſe * was ſomewhat flackened by the war, which broke 


out on account of the ſuccelion to the throne of Spain. 
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Ar che peace; he Aſfiento treaty alarmed the peopbe of B O g K 


Jamaica. They were afraid that the South Sea company, —.— ; | 


which was appointed to furniſh the Spaniſh colonies with 
negroes, would entirely exclude them from all acceſs to 


the gold mines. All the efforts they made to break this 
regulation, could not produce any alteration in the mea» 


ſures of the Engliſh miniſtry. They wiſely foreſam that 


the activity of the Aſſientiſts would excite a new ſpirit 


for the old ſmuggling trade. This was ſo fully ve- 
rißed, that in 1730, it was the general opinion that 


Jamaica had drawn fifteen hundred millions of "RY 

ſrom the Spaniſh Weſt-Iudies. 

Tuns illicit trade was carried on in a very Amts manner. 

An Engliſh veſſel pretended to be in want of water, wood, 

or proviſions, that her maſt was broken, that ſhe had ſprung 

a leak,” which could not be diſcovered or ſtopped without 
unloading. The governor permitted the ſhip to come 


into the harbour to refit. But for form ſake, and to diſ- 
culpate-himſelf to his court, he ordered a ſeal, to be af- | 
fixed to the door of the warehouſe where the goods were 


depoſited ;- whilft another door was left unſealed, through ' 
which the things that were exchanged in this trade were 
carried in and out by ſtealth, 'When the whole tranſ- 


action was ended, the ſtranger, who was always in want 
of money, requeſted that he might be permitted to ſell as 
much as would pay his charges; and it was always 


granted, though with an appearance of great difficulty. 


This farce was neceſſary, that the governor or his agents 


might ſafely diſpoſe in public of what they had previouſly 
| bought in ſecret; as it would always be taken for 


granted, that what they ſold could be no other than the 


goods that were allowed to be bought. In this manner 


were _ $484 cargoes qu of. 50 ; 
| | +4 3 FC 
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* Tus court of Madrid thought to put à ſtop to theſe 
* practices, by prohibiting the admiſſion 'of all foreign 
ſhips into the Spaniſſi harbours on any pretence what- 
ever. But the people of -Jamaica ſubſtituted force to arti- 
fice, and ſupported themſelves in this trade under the pro- 
tection of their men of war, allowing the captain five 
per cent. upon every article of which he authorized the 
| N treaty ; ſo true it is, that kings in vain 
enter into agreements, that neee reci- 
| procat intereſt of nations. 

To this open violation of -public ode; ing ſucceeded 
© more private and leſs alarming one. The ſhips fitted out 
| at Jamaica, repair to thoſe ports of the Spaniſh coaſt which 

are leaſt frequented ; eſpecially to thoſe of Brew, fire 
miles 'from Carthagena; and Grout, / four miles from 
Porto-Bellp. A man who: ſpeaks the language of the 
country, is immediately put aſhore, to give notice in the 
adjacent country of the arrival of the ſhips. The news 
bs propagated with amazing ſpeed to the moſt diſtant 
parts; the merchants haſten to the place, and enter upon 
the buſineſs, but with ſuch precautions as experience has 
taught them. The ſhip's company are divided into three 
parties. Whilſt the firſt is entertaining the purchaſers, 
and treating them with great civilities, at the fame time 
keeping a watchful eye to prevent them from exerciſing 
their ĩnelination and dexterity in ſtealing; the ſecond is 
employed in receiving the vanilla, indigo, cochineal, gold 
and ſilver of the Spaniards, in exchange for ſlaves, quick - 
filver, filks; and other commodities. The third diviſion 
is in the mean while under arms upon deck, to provide 
for the: ſafety of the ſhip, and to take care not to admit at 
once a greater number of men than can be kept in order. 

- \Wnex all the buſineſs is done, the Engliſhman returns 

with his ſtock, which he has commonly doubled, and the 


Spaniard 
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Spaniard. wich his purchaſe, of which he hopes to r 


as great a profit, or greater. To prevent a diſcovery, he 
avoids the high roads, and goes through by - ways, with 
the negroes be bas hand, who cany ni 
parcels. .. 

Tuns cmanber of trading bad been e | 
for a long time, to the great emolument of the colonies of 
both nations, when, as Spain intended, it was greatly 
obſtructed by ſubſtituting . regiſter-ſhips to the galleons. 
It has gradually diminiſhed, and of late was reduced to 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred thouſand livres () per annum. 
- The Britiſh miniſtry, wiſhing to ceſtbre, or recover the 
profit of it, judged in 1766 that the beſt expedient to re- 
pair the loſſes of Jamaica, was to make it a free port. 

; IMMEDIATELY the Ships flocked thither from all parts, 


to exchange their gold and ſilver, and their commodities, 


for the manufactures of England. The year before this 
regulation, the exports from Great Britain for this iſland, 
had not exceeded 9,351,540 livres (g) 3 but this plan 
muſt-increaſe them conſiderably. Freedom of trade is a 
great allurement to foreigners, and a 3 
| wealth to the nation that opens her port. 
_— x i+ hadnet tent eee ee eee ee 
commodities of the ſame nature with thoſe of Jamaica, it 
is moſt probable thoſe of St. Domingo would have taken 
the ſame courſe with thoſe of Mexico and Peru. What is 
the reaſon that the ſame government, which is endeavour- 
ing to draw into one of its marta the productions of the 
French Wind ward iſlands, ſhould. deny an entrance to 
thoſe of a Leeward iſland ? Perhaps, it might be feared, 


duhat the ſubjects ſhould; find means to obtain from a rival, 


1 — ne en n at a 
lower 
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/ up cheir trade with the Spaniſh evlonies. 777. 


Wu this conjecture ĩs well or ill e the 
Engliſh have not truſted ſo much to the readineſs of the 


Spaniards to come to their ports, but they bave contrived 
other means of extending their commerce with them. 
The merchants of Jamaica had formerly ſertled ſome ſac- 


tories in the bay of Honduras,” on the Black r river, near 


the Miſſquito hore. Por reaſons unknown to us, they 

Dad forſaken" them. They have now. reſtored them, in 

- the beginning of the 1766, in hopes of ſupplying the in- 
Hand provinces of Mexico with proviſions, and if we are 

not eee _—_ ſuceels far 6 hora _ . vet | 

tion. — 

—_— TY hy Wer eiten eber nden me com- 

ed infelf by pared to the immenſe riches which the plantations of Ja- 

its planta- 


Rill | 
; Kan bitants applied to, was that of cocoa,” which they found 


maica have produced. The firſt culture which the inha- 


2 well eſtabliſhed: by the Spaniards. It proſpered as long as 


toſe plantations laſted, which had been cultivated by a 
people who-made this their principal food and their only 


traffic. The new planters perceived that they began to 
decay, and they renewed them, but either for. want of care 
or of ſkill in: the new planters, the trees did not ſucceed. 


They grew tired en e ee n themſelves 
to that of indigo. 1 „ 410 (14/4 M e 


TuIs die on ſucceſsfully, when the par- 
liament thought proper to lay a duty, of three livres, eigb- 
teen ſols, ſix deniers (50, pon every pound of indigo, 
which then ſold for eleven libres ſive ſols (i). If this was 
evidently an immoderate duty at that time, it grew quite in- 
$01 eg the F eee brought down the 

974; price 
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At this period all the indigo plantations fell through- 
out the Engliſh iſlands; and no where ſo faſt as at Jamaica. 
The government has ſince endeavoured to retrieve this 
loſs ; they have not only taken off the heavy: load with 
which they had elogged that branch of induſtry, but have 
encouraged it by a bounty of eleven ſols three deniers (1), 
upon every pound of indigo raiſed in the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments. This generoſity has ſhewed itſelf too late, and 
has only oceaſioned abuſes. In order to obtain the bounty, 
the Jamaica people fetch indigo from St. Domingo, and 
then ſend ĩt over to Great · Britain as the growth: of their 
on plantation. This 3 trathc may amount to 
We livres (m) a year. Nb 10 
Tui expence the government is at on this ee, 
e be looked upon as a clear loſs, fince it is of uſe 
to the nation 3 but it keeps up that miſtruſt, and we may 


price of the commodity to four livres ten ſols. (I) a pound. B OK 


XIV. 
* 


ſay, that propenſity to cheating, which pecuniary con- 


cerns have bred in moſt of our governments, between the 


ſtate and the ſubjects. Ever ſince the prince has been 


inceſſantly contriving means to acquire money, the peo- 
ple have been ſtudying artifices to elude the injuſtice of 
taxes, one: to cheat a 2 vue one ſide has 


8 4 


e no equity in ** ii ng en ke | 


recovery, there have been no longer any ſeruples about the 
violation of pecuniary laws on the other, nor any honeſty 
in the payment of the duties, nor uprightneſs in the en- 


gagements between the ſubject and the government. Op- 


preſſion reigned on one hand, and plundering on the other; 
the finance extorted from commerce, and commerce eluded 


or cheated the finance. The treaſury pillaged the planters, | 


1 the N impoſed upon the treaſury by falſe entries. 
The 
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| Srojer$0-pictiop, ferves: to make mattraſſes and pillows. 
Tu cotton ſhrub that ſupplies our manufaftures, re- 
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Fn B.0 K Thecoloniſt was teazed with taxes, ſervices, and militias 
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when he was able, and when he was not, by clamiburs and 
complaints · If England does not ſupply us with all theſe 

 inftances of the faulty adminiſtration introduced by the 
ſpirit of finance, eee eee e e dere 


fully juſtify this picture. 


Tus culture of „ Wm en | 
Jamaica, when that of cotton was undertaken. The Ame- 


| rican iſlands produce cotton ſhrubs of various fixes} which 

riſe and grow up without any culture, eſpecially in low 
and marſhy grounds. Their fleece is of a pale red, ſome 
paler than others, but fo ſhort that it cannot be ſpunn. 

None of this is brought to Europe, though it might very 


well be uſed in making of hats. The little they think 


quires a dry and tony ſoil, and thrives beſt in grounds that 
have already been tilled. Not but that the plant appears 
more flouriſhing in freſh lands than in thoſe which are ex- 


' hauſted; but then ee arr trig romonel 


wood, it bears lefs fruit. 0. 


A weſtern poſition is fitteſt for it. Spe ciliare of it 


begins in March and April, and during the firſt fpring 
rains, Holes are made at feven or eight feet diftance 


from each other, and a few ſeeds thrown in. When they 


are grown to the height of five or ſix inches, all the tems = 


are pulled up, except two or three of the ſtouteſt. Theſe 


_ - " are cropped twice before the end of Auguſt. This pre- 
_ caution is the more neceſſary, as the wood bears no fruit 


ll after the ſecond pruning ; and if the ſhrub was Tuf. 


fered to grow more than four feet high, che crop would 
not be the greater, nor the fruit ſo eaſily gathered. The 
| fame method is nn 0 yours: for ſo long the 
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ſhrub may continue, if it cannot conveniently; be renew-BD.OK: 
ed oftener, e IF 


compenſate the trouble. * 
Tunis uſeful plant will not thrive if the, naps. : 
it is not kept conſtantly weeded. Frequent rains will 
promote its growth, but they muſt not be inceſſant. Dry 
weather is particularly neceſſary in the months of Mare 
and April, which is the time of gathering the cotton; 
for it would amen mn 
a wet ſeaſon. t BTL 
V * ton 
months after it is planted) A flower blous at the ex- 
tremity of its branches, and the piſtil of this flower 
turns to a ſhell, of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, which 
opens, and divides in three, when the eotton is ripe. 
Wæn rx ic is all gathered in, the ſeeds muſt be picked - 
out from the fruit with which they are naturally mixed. 
This is done by means of a cotton mill, which is an en- 
gine, compoſed of two rode of hard wood, about eigh- 
teen ſeet long, eighteen lines in cireumference, and 
fluted two lines deep. They are conſined at both ends, 
ſo as to leave no more diſtance between, them, than 
what is neceſſary ſor the ſeed to ſlip through. At one 
end is a kind of little millſtone, Which being put in mo- 
tion with the foot, turns the rods in eontrary directions. 
| SOS: thn eee ere hardener 
ed in it. 8 {1 
WIILSsT 8 cotton dagged ode — 4 
Engliſh iſlands, it flouriſhed more and moe at Jamaica; 
but we may venture to foretell that it will fall. The 
parliament, that is to ſay the nation, who knows and : 
adminiſters her own revenues, ſecing that the cotton. of 
her own colonies was not ſufficient to employ her ma- 
nufactures, took off the duties upon foreign, cottons 4 
pep © 170%. 
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22 1766. The granting ſuch a freedom as muſt increaſe 2 
— importation and reduce the price of an unwrought 
commodity, geſerves the higheſt encomiums. Perhaps, a 
6 provident adminiſtration ought to have gone a ſtep fur- 
'* ther, and have granted a temporary bounty upon all 
cottons imported from the national ſettlements, to obviate 
the diſcouragement which may ariſe from foreign com- 
petition, and from the reduced price of the commodity. 
But if the Engliſh are anxious about the ſucceſs of this 
important article, they need not be ſo for their ginger. 
Tanis plant, which never grows above two. feet high, 
! s rather buſhy. Its leaves exactly reſemble choſe of 
- ruſhes, only they are ſmaller. It is propagated by ſhoots, 
| which are planted two or three fingers deep about the 
. of the: rainy ſeaſon, and come up in a week's time. 
fs WM den the leaves turn yellow and wither, the ginger is 
ripe; they pull it up, and expoſe it to the ſun or wind to 
dry. The roots, which are the only uſeful: part, are 
flat, broad, af an irregular ſhape, but moſtly reſembling 
the. foot of a gooſe. Their ſubſtance, is cloſe, . 
white, firm, and of the conſiſtence of a turnip. 
| Tus culture of ginger is eaſy, and by no means expen- 
, five: a ſingle man may undertake it alone. The root has 
this double advantage, that it will keep many years in the 
ground without rotting,” and as long as we pleaſe after it 
is gathered, without being in the leaſt injured. But if 
ginger requires no great labour, it abſorbs a vaſt quantity 
of nutritive juices ;- inſomuch that a” piece of ground 
which has bore three or four: crops of ginger, i ws ex- 
hauſted of ſalts, that nothing will thrive upon it. 
Wu firſt the Europeans came to the Leeward Mands; 
the Caribs made uſe of ginger ; but their conſumption 
in this and ia every other article, was ſo ſmall, that they 
were content with. what grew wild. The conquerors, | 
though 
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thought in a hot elend grew paſſionately fond ä 
hot ſpice. They ate it in the morning to ſharpen their ap- — 


petite · they ſerved ãt up at table; they preſerved.itin ſeveral 
different ways they uſed it after meals to facilitate digeſti- 
on, and at ſea as an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. This 
ſaſnion was adopted in Europe, ginger was uſed on 
evety occaſion; it was commonly mixed with pepper, 
which Was then very dear. This eaſtern production fell 
gradually te a lower price, and ginger grew out of repute. 
After bearing à conſiderable price, it ſank towards 
the latter end of the century to ten livres a hundred (n) 
In a ſhort time no body cared ſor it, and this culture 
was dropped almoſt every where, except at Jamaiea. 
Fon the laſt thirteen years, it is computed that this?: 
iſland has exported upon an average 640,865 pounds 
weight a year. Moſt of it has been conſumed in the 
Britiſh dominions; the reſt hag been ſold in the north, 
at a price which-cannot tempt the colonies where the land 
is not ordinaty and poor as at Jamaica, er e \. oh 
.:'Besrdes givger, this iſland furniſhes Europe with a 
AD quantity-of pimento. There are ſeveral .iorts, more 
or leſs pungent. The tree which bears chat ſort called | 
Jamaica pepper, commonly grows upon the wauntzins, 
to the beigbt of above thirty feet. It is very. ſtrait, mo- 
derately thick, and covered with a greyiſn, ſmooth and 
ſhining bark. The leaves exactiy reſemble thoſe of the 
laurel. The flowers blow at the extremities. of .the 
branches, and are ſucceeded. by bunches fomewhit larger 
than thoſe of the juniper· They are gathered green, and 
ſ(pread in the ſun to dry. They turn brown, and acquire 
a ſpicy ſmell, from hence in England they call pimen- 
to all · ſpice. It is an excellent thing to ſtrengthen. cold 
Vor. Wa ank te Anme ſtomachs 
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BOOK flomachs that are ſubje to exudities ; but ſpices ſhould 
| nnen Aſia, and-fugar in America, 


ſ 


'Fhe art of managing this culture was unknown in 
Jamaica till the year 1668. It was brought thither by 
ſome inhabitants of Barbadoes. One of them was poſ- 


ſeſſed of every requiſite ſor that kind of produce that de- 


pends on man. His name was Thomas Modiford. His 


8 capital, together with his kill and activity, enabled him 


to clear an immenſe tract of land, and raiſed him in time 


to the government of the colony. Vet neither could the 
ſight of his growing fortune, nor his warm ſollicitations, 
prevail upon men aecuſtomed to arms and idleneſs to ap- 


ply to the labours of huſbandry, Twelve hundred un · 
fortunate men, who arrived" in 1670 from Surinam, 
which had juſt been ceded to the Dutch, proved more 
tractable. Neceflity inſpired them with reſolution, and 
their example excited emulation. Thefe beginnings of | 


labour were happily ſupported dy the quantity of money 
that was daily poured into Jamaica, from the uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs of the free · booters. Great part of it was 


employed in erecting buildings, purchaſing ſlaves, im- 
plements of huſbandry, and houſhold goods for the new 
habitations. The” face of things was wholly changed. 


Jamaica ſoon exported vaſt quantities of ſugar, ſuperior 


in kind to that of the other 'Engl{h iſlands; This cul- 
ture has never r leſſened, not even when: that 1 coffee was 
joined" r 

Tuts valuable at ner Oi ah - Eaſt Indies, 
enriched the Dutch and French ſttlemetits in America, 
before ever the Engliſh thought of appropriating it to 


themſelves; and, indeed, it has been adopted only at Ja- 

maica; but that iſland will ſoon furniſh as much as the 
Britiſn dominions can conſume. The mother country 
has . this culture, and brought it to this pitch, 

x * 
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by 8 that all foreign colfes imported into ber 
dominians, hould pay ſix livres (e) more duty upon every 
hundred weight, than that imported from her own colonies. 
The commiſſioners for the plantations declared in the 
bouſe gf lords in 1734, that the productions of Jamaica, 
imported the year before amounted. but to 12,138,748 _ 
liyzes, 1 fol, 6 deniets. (y] Their value hath ſincs riſen, | 
10 15,300,090 livees.(g) This revenue. is produced by 
25,00 bagiheads: of ſugar, 2000 bags of cotton, threg 
millions weight of coffee, beſides ſkins, ginger, woods for 
dying, and other leſſer articles, Theſe are the fruits of the 
labour of 20,000 white men, and 90,000 blacks, gathered” 
* in a few towns, or diſperſed in nineteen pril. 


The yearly adminiſtration and defence. of the colony - | 


amaunts to tuo millions of lives, (r) and in ſap r 
ticular circumſtances much more. Her whole capital, in 


59885 
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lands, 'flaves, houſes, and movrables of every kind, — 


been eſtimated at 495, 000, oo livres. () But it - ig 
ſcares credible, that little of this wealch is the property 
of the planters. Either by misfortunes, by extra 


or by the eaſe with which they find credits they have ins 


volved themſelves in prodigious debts to the merchants 
beztled on the jNand, apd especially to the Jews. Mar 
that. people, ho at their firſt origin were flaves, and 


 frgrmards became. conquerors, and who are now re- 


Suced- to their former ſtate of Qlayery, or become fu- 75 


eitiyes for theſe. twenty. centuries paſt, one daw law- 
fully paſſeſs this or ſame other rich iſland of America, 
where they may collect all their children, and train them 
up is peace to Huſbandry and commerce, out of the 
reach of that fanaticiſm which has made them odious to 
the earth, and that perſccution which has made them 
MER for the errors of their worſhip and belief! 

Ex a Me 
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BOOK May: the Jews at laſt live happy, free”: and quiet in 
dme corner of the world, ſince they are our brethren 
t by the ties of rer and W fathers ty 5 tenets 
of religion! Af 7 2190478 1 
II we may believe dans who! eat arent with 
; the ſtate of affairs at Jamaica, no lefs than two thirds 
a of the eſtates are mortgaged. This diſtreſs. muſt in- 

creaſe; unleſs it is ſtopped by a great and rapid augmen- 

tation of the plantations. , Whether this is ee or 
EY Probable, ſhall be the ſubje& of our-next inquiry.” 

' fo it poſſi- "Upon the moſt moderate computation,” the extent of 

ble thas te Jamaica appears to be four millions. of acres, each 720 

amaica feet long, and 72 broad. It has been faid that one third 

multiplied of this large ſpace was inhabited and. cultivated. / The 

preſent ſtate of the population and cultivation contradiQs 

this aſſertion, though both are more flouriſhing than 

ever. All the inland parts are a mere deſert. There are 

no plantations but upon the coaſts, and even theſe are 

not all cultivated. Moſt of the planters poſſeſs immenſe 

. * grounds, but hardly one fourth; part of them is put to 

any uſe. A jews ne is beſtowed PT $0009 acres 

ar. "moſt, ' Nash banden 

| Warn v we confi der, that Tallis hay” bead t fines 

"inhabited by an induſtrious and ſkilful people; that the 

| Piratical war, and the contraband trade, have at all times 

oured in immenſe treaſures ; that the means of culture 

have never been wanting; that for this long time, they 

have had recourſe to manure ; that their roads and har- 

bours are prodigiouſly multiplied for exportation that the 

mother country and all Europe have received their pro- 

| duce; that notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, land 

„ bas never ſold for more than one third of what it has 

1 brought i in the other iflands; when we conſider maturely 

all theſe . we are e to e that 

the 
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' the ſoil of Jamaica ot be in ee * gg 


indifferent. 
Tax ſea fide, which, * the: conveniehey yy) non. 
port, naturally claims the preference fot ſugar plantati- 


ons, muſt be ſuppoſed to have had all the pains taken witb 


it, and to bave been improved to the higheſt degree, that 


it was capable of. The exceſſive and conſtant coolneſs. _ 
of the mountains, would be ſo hurtful to all productions, 


and ſo deſtructive to the ſlaves, that it would be in vain 
to aitempt any plantations there. The intermediate ſpace 
between the mountains and the ſea coaſts, is often ex- 


tremely dry, but here and there it is interſperſed with 
valleys, bills and plains, where it plainly appears that the 
Indians planted their maize, and the Spaniards bred their 
ttle, It may be preſumed that theſe lands, properly 


managed, would yield abundance. of cotton, coffee, 


cocoa, and indigo; articles which the Engliſn do not 


ſeem; hitherto to have paid a proper attention. But theſe 
riches are not ſufficient to make any colony flouriſh in the 
higheſt degree, | Nothing will effect ths: at n in to 
American iſlands but ſugar. | 


Tuo this .commodity is cultivated al aun th | 


iNand of Jamaica, it is more particularly ſo on the 


ſouthern coaſt, which the Spaniards inhabited, and where 


their conquerors have multiplied more than in any other 


part. Their inducement was à ſafe and commodious 


road, where a. thouſand men of war may ride. This 


ineſtimable advantage laid the foundation of Port Royal, 
which, though it ſtands on ſandy, ground that affords | 


none of the neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water, be- 


came a famous city in leſs than thirty: years. ''his ſplen- 


dor was owing to a conſtant and quick circulation of bu- 


ſineſs, conſiſting of the growth of the iſland, the cap- 
: 488 of the ſree-booters, and the contraband trade carried 
; Sl & a 1 on 
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0 0 R on with the continent. The World eum fliew few cities 
— where the thirſt of wealth and pleaſures has united tors 
| $putente and more corruption. ide 
. Jamaica Nuruxk in one moment deſtroyed this "FIG | 
— — The ſky, which was chehr and ſerene, at once 
lamity. wrbw turbid and red; a rumbling noiſe was heard under 


* -Confſe-. 


- quences of Vrohndz ſpreading from the mountains to the plain; the 
| tis _ rocks ſplit; hills that were at a great 'diftance came cloſe | 
_ together; infectious lakes appeared on tlie ſpots where 

Whole môuntains had been ſwallowed up; whole plan- 
| tations were removed ſeveral miles from the place where 

czmey ſtood ; enormous chuſchis were openell, from whence 

Wuſbed out huge columns of water thit corrupted the air; 
many hubitations difappedted, being either ſunk into the 

"cayertis of the earth, br. cverturned. The ſea was 
{ooh coveted With trees, which the earth had thrown up, 
vr the winds blown away, Thirteen tiouſund Hives were 

fioſt by this dreadful earthquake, and thfer thowfand by à 

döntugious diſtemper that broke dut ſdon after. It is ſaid 
Mat fihce this cataſtrophe of the 7th of Ju#e 1692, the 

. climate of Jamaica is not ſo fine, the ſky not ſo clear, 

5 nor the ſoil ſo fruitful as it was before. The mountains 

. ate not ſo high, and the ifland is lover than it was. It is 
aſfirmed that moſt of the wells can be reacted with topes 
ſhorter by two or three feet than were required before this 
tertible event: g monument of the fragility of donqueſt, 
Which ſhbuld have taught the Ebropeans not to truſt to 
the poſſeſſſon of a world that trembles under their 8 i 
und ſeems to flip out of their rapacious Haids. 

I xthis general overthrow; Port Royal Wis waſhed 2674 
_ defttoyed.; all the ſhips in the road were ſhattered to 
pieces, or thrown-a eonfiderable diſtante upon dry land. 
Bar this city was too advantageouſty ſitunted to be given 
n FF 


(7) nation, | 
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nation, when they ſt about rebuilding it. But theleB g 


labours were fruitleſs, The riſing walls were again blown — 
down by a hurricane. Port Royal, like Jeraſalem of 


old, could never be rebuilt. The earth ſeemed only ; h 


digged to ſwallow it up. By a ſingularity which bafles all 


human efforts and reaſonings, the only houſes that are - 
left ſtanding after this ſubverſion, remain upon a narrow 

flip of land, which advances ſeveral miles into the ſea, 
Thus the land overturns edifices, to which the inconſtant 
ocean furniſhes as it were a ſolid foundation. \. Theſe few 


| buildings, which lie open to invaſion, are defended 7 | 


de 2ha hoſt Garvellin in ane. 15 : 
Tu inhabitants of Port Royal, diſheartened by theſe 

ee calamities, retired to Kingſton, which is firuated 

in the ſame bay. By their induſtry and activity, this 


; town ſoon became a pleaſant and flouriſhing city, and it 
is now the center of. all the buſineſs. If it is not ſb 


'briſk us it was formerly at Pott Royal, it is becauſe the | 


= colony has not now the ſame 'conneRjons abroad. Ihe 


new mart lay open to ſecure the merchants from all un- 


eiſineſs. It is but within theſe few year that it has been 


ſurrounded with works able to defend it ſrom inſult. | 
Yer Kingſton, notwithſtanding it's progreis, never 


became the capital; this title is ſtill given to gt. Jago de 
la Vega, which the Engliſh call Spaniſh town. It is ſi- 
tuated ſome leagues from the ſea, upon «the river Cobra, 
which, though not navigable, is the fineſt in the iſland. 


This was the governor's feſidence, and the place where 


the general aſſembly and the courts. of juſtice were held. 
The principal officers and the richeſt planters reſided 
there, which made it a very, ſociable place, abouolling 7 
with all the conveniencies and luxuries of life. + 


Such was the ſtate of things in 1756, when Admiral 
Knowle: Judged it to be more for the advantage of the 
K K 4 colony, 
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'B KP 0 K colony, that the government ſhould de removed to the 
* center of buſineſs. His opinion was adopted by the le- 
.piſlative body of the iſland, who agreed that for the future 

ay every thing relative to adminiſtration ſhould be tranſaGed 
at Kingſton. Perſonal hatred againſt the projector of this 

plan; the harſhneſs of the meaſures he took to carry it 
into execution; the attachment moſt people are apt to take 

| for places as well as things; numberleſs private intereſts 
that mult be affected by this alteration ; all theſe cauſes 
indiſpoſed many people againſt a ſcheme; which was, in- 

| deed, liable to ſome i inconveniencies, but was founded on 

|: deciſive reaſons, and attended with great advantages. The 
Promoters of the new ſyſtem, on their ſide, ſupported 
it with a contemptuous haughtineſs. This oppoſition of 
ſentiments produced two parties, and the animoſity be- 
"tween them, which was violent at firſt,” has ſtill gone on 
increaſing. Theſe diviſions. are ſufficient to inflame the 
whole colony. But they have much more to fear from 

the fierce enemies who threaten chem bee , in the 
"wy heart of the iſland. „ | 


Jamaica Wx the Spaniards were eonpeled to give up os 
as every maica to the Engliſh, they left behind them a number of 
thin 
ear from 4 negroes and mulattoes, who being weary of their ſlavery, 
| _— of took a reſolution to -retire into the mountains, there to 
whoſe in- - preſerve that liberty which they had recovered by the ex- 
_ he pulſion of their tyrants. Having entered into ſome agree- 
has been ments neceſſary to preſerve their union, they planted 
e ene maize and cocoa in the moſt inacceſſible places of their 
ledge. retreat. But the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting till harveſt, 
obliged them to come down into the plain, to pilfer for 
ſuſtenance. The conquerors bore this plunder the more 
. impatiently, as they had nothing to ſpare, and declared 


. againſt them. ee were eerst the greater 
% ; 2 QI tis 36 n w__ part 
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part ſubmitted, and only fiſty or ſixty fled Wb ee their . 2 SE 


be there to liye or die free. N . 
Poricr, which fees every thing, ha is. never moved 
ph compaſſion, wanted utterly to exterminate or reduce 


this handful of fugitives, who had eſcaped from ſlavery or 
carnage ; but the ſoldiery, who were either periſhing or | 


| ſpent with | fatigue, did not reliſh ſuch a; deſtructive 
ſcheme, which was ſtill to coſt them more blood. It was 
dropt for fear of a revolt. This condeſcenſion was: at- 


tended with fatal conſequences. - All the ſlaves grown de- 
ſperate by the hardſhips they underwent, or the dread of 
puniſhment, ſoon found a ſhelter in the woods, Where 
they were ſure of meeting with companions. ready to 


affiſt them. The number of fugitives increaſed daily. 
In a ſhort time they deſerted by troops, after having 
| murdered their maſters, and ſtripped and ſet fire to the 


habitations. In vain did they ſend active partiſans after - 


them, offering a reward of goo. livres (t for the head of 


every negro they ſhould kill. This ſeverity availed them 
ne, and the deſertion became the more general. 


Tus rebels grew more daring as their numbers in- 


creaſed. Til he year 2690, they bad oy fed, but | 


when they thought themſelves. ſtrong enough to attack, 
they fell upon the Engliſh/ plantations in ſeparate bands, 
and committed horrid ravages. In vain were they driven 
back to their mountains with loſs; in vain were forts 
erected and manned at proper diſtances, to prevent their 
inroads 3 notwithſtand all this expence, and theſe pre- 

cautions, they renewed their depredations from time to 
| time. The reſentment, which the violation of the rights 
. of nature by barbarous policy, excited in theſe blacks, 
inſpired them with ſuch fury, that the white people who 
Ne 3 A8 in ned as they 558 to cut 1 the 
1 5 | © per 7% 64. | 
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{pad eng reſolved in 1735 to employ all the forcex 


of the colony, to deſtroy a Juſtly implacable enemy. | 
' TMWMEDTATELY. the military laws took plate of all civit 
adminiſtration. All the coloniſts formed themſelves into 
regular corps. They marched forward towards the rebels 
by different roads. One party undertook to attack the 
town of Nauny, which the blacks had built in the blue 
mountains. With eannon, a town built without regularity 
and defended without attillery, may ſoon be deſtroyed; 
but the ſuecceſs of the other enterprzes was frequently 
doubtfal, ſometimes attended with much loſs. The 
| Naves, more elated by one triumph -than-djſheartened. by 
ten defeats, were provid of conſidering their former ty- 
Tant, merely as enemies they were to fight wich. If 
they were deaten, they had at leaſt ſome revenge. Their 
blodd was at leaſt mixed with that of "their burbatous 
- maſters, They ruſhed againſt the ſword of the Euro- 
pean, to plunge a dagger into his breaſt. At laſt, over- 
powered by numbers, or by the dexterity of their anta- 
goniſts, the fugitives intrenched themſelves in inacceſſible 
dn where they diſperſed in ſmall bands, fully deter- 
mined never to ſtir out, and well aſſured they could ſtand 
their ground. At laſt, after various battles and excurſions, 
+ that laſted nine months, the Engliſh 98 all thoughts 
of ſubduing them. | 
Tus, ſooner or later, wil any ks mide deſperate 
by tyranny, or the oppteſſion of conquerors, always get 
the better of numerdus and well-diſciplined armies; if 
they Have but reſolution enough to endure hunger rather 
than the yoke, to die rather chan live in bondage, and if 
they chuſe rather to Tee their nation extinct than en- 
Maved. Let them abantion the fleld to tie multftude of 
troops, to the train df war, the diſplay of proviſtons, 
animunition, and hoſpitals ; let them retire into the heart 
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them. Thete let them remain for years; till the climate, 


idlen&ſs; and intemperance, have deſtroyed-thoſe ſwarms ' 


of foreign invaders, who have no booty to expect, hot 
any laurels to gather. Let them now and then pour down 
upon them, like the torrents of their own mountains, 
ſurpriae them in their tents, and ravage their out-lines; 

Laſtly, let them deſpiſe the opprobrious names of robbers - 
and murderers, which will be plentifully beſtowed upon 
them by people baſe enough to arm themſelves againſt a 
handful of huntſmen, and _ to be unable to 
conquer hen. 

Sock was the cohduR of the blacks with un Engliſh. 


Theſe, weary of excurſions. and fruitleſs armaments, fell 


into univerſal deſpondericy. The pooreſt among therk 
dared not actept the lands which the government offered 
lem at the foot'of the mountains. Even the ſettlements 
at a greater diſtante from theſt formidable blacks, were 
negzlected or forfaken. Many parts of the iſtand, which 


from their appearance bid fair for being ſome of the moſt 


fruitful, were left in their rude ſtate; and the woods and 
thickets, with which they were covered, became the ter- 


ror of the inhabitants, by enn retreat to the rebels, BE 


Who were now itiured to war. 


Is this ſituation was the colony, when Tanne was 

appointed governor. * This prudent and hiithane domman- 
der, well Khew, that a ſet of men, wilo for heat a ben- 
tury'paſt, lived upon wild frults, went naked, and e- 
poſed to the inclemency of the weather ; who, ever ut 
war with an afailant ſtronger than themes and ue 
Arttied, never ceaſed fighting for the Uefetice of their li- 
berty; chat ſuch a ſet af men would never be ſubdue 
* He therefore had recourſe to patific over- 


tures, 


of the mountains; kyittiout baggage, without * 
without ſtores ; nature will provide for them and ] 


1 
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B * 4 K tures. He offered them not only lands to cultiyate, which 
| | ſhould be their own property, but likewiſe liberty and in- 


4 


* 


5 of the iland, which their Ersa exploit. hadcol- 


dependence. He' conſented that they ſhould be governed 
by chiefs of their own chuſing, but that theſe chiefs ſhould 
hold their commiſſions of the governor of the iſland, and 
act under his direction. This plan, unheard of before 
among negroes, was accepted, and the treaty concluded 
in 1738, to the joy of both parties. It ſeemed to promiſe 
a laſting tranquillity ; but there was ſomething in the ſti- 
pulation which laid the Wannen of future diſtur- 
bances. 


Wuisr Trelawney was negociating hogs 


tion in the name of the crown, the general aſſembly of 
the colony had propoſed their ſeparate plan: to the inde- 
pendent negroes. This was, that they ſnould engage to 
harbour no more. fugitive ſlaves, on condition that a 
ſtipulated ſum ſhould be paid them for every ſuch, deſerter, 
whom they ſhould inform againſt, or bring back to the 


colony. This agreement, repugnant to humanity, we 


may be ſure has not not been religiouſly. obſerved. They 
have mutually accuſed each other of diſhoneſty, | The ne- 
| groes, but ill paid in this ſhameful een e e 
times begun their ravages afreſu. N 

WHETHER fired by their example, or. ET 
the ill uſage they met with, the negro ſlaves reſolved to 
be free likewiſe, Whilſt, the flames of war kindled in 
Europe were ſpreading i in America, theſe wretches agreed, 
in 1760, to take up arms all in one day, murder their 
tyrants, and ſeize upon the government. But their impa- 
tience for liberty diſconcerted the unanimity of the plot. 
Some of the conſpirators began the execution before the 
appointed time, ſtabbed their maſters, . and ſet fire to their 
houſes; but finding, themſelyes unable to reſiſt the whole 


lected 
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leed in a moment, they fled to the bunlünn From B mo K 
this impenetrable receſs they were inceſſantly mak ing 


deſtructive inroads. The Engliſh, in their diſtreſs, 
were reduced to court the ulftagce” of the wild ne- 
' groes, whoſe independence they had been obliged' to 


acknowledge by a ſolemn treaty. They even bribed them, 


and promiſed a certain ſum for every ſlave they ſhould kill 
with their own hands. Thoſe baſe Africans, unworthy 


of the liberty they had recovered, were not aſhamed to 


ſell the blood of their brethren : they purſued them, and 
killed many of them by ſurprize. At laſt the conſpirators, 
| weakened and betrayed by their own r en 
a long time ſilent and inactive. 0 
-' Tux fire of the conſpiracy was WO to beeffe@tually 
extinguiſhed; when it broke out again with redoubled 
fury. Their numbers had increaſed: by deſerters from the 


ſeveral plantations. The regular troops; the militia, and 


a large body of ſailors, all marched in purſuit of the 


ſlaves; they fought and beat them in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes; - 


many were ſlain or taken priſoners, and the reſt diſperſed 
into the woods and rocks. All the priſoners were ſhot, 
hanged, or burnt. Thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be the 


ringleaders of. the conſpiracy, were tied alive to gibbets, 


and there left to periſh ſlowly, expoſed to the ſcorching 
ſun of the torrid zone; a far more painful and more ter- 


rible death than that of being burnt alive. Yet their tyrants 
enjoyed the torments of theſe miſerable wretches, whoſe 


only crime was an attempt to recover by revenge | thoſe 
rights which avarice and inhumanity had robbed them of. 
Taz meaſures that were taken to prevent future inſur- 
rections, were dictated by the ſame ſpirit of barbarity. A 
llave is whipped' in the public places if he plays at any 
game whatſoever, if he preſumes to go a hunting, or to 
ſell any thing but milk or fiſh, He cannot — out of 
his 


* 
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nens maſter's plantation, unleſs attended by a white man, or 
* expreſs permiſſion” in writing. If he beats a 


drum, or makes uſe af any other noiſy inſtrument, his 
maſter is condemned to pay 8 penalty of 225 livres (). 
Thus do the Engliſh, who are; ſo jealous of their 'own 
| Liberty, ſport with that of other men. To this exceſs of 
| barbarity has the negro trade brougbt the uſurpers of 


| America. Such is the progres of injuſtice and vileace 


Po conquer the new world, its inhabitants muſt be 


| | Naughtercd.' To replace them, negroes muſt be bought, 


an they alone are able to endure the climaze nd the la- 
bours of America. To remoye theſe Africans from their 
- native country, who were deſigned to cultiyate the lang 
Without having any poſſeſſions in it, it was neceſſary to 
ſeins them by force, and make them flayes, To keep 
them in ſubjection, they muſt be treated with ſeverity. To 
prevent their revolt, the natural conſequence of ſeverity 
and ſervitude, theſe men whom we have mage deſperate, 
| LF On penn PREM, uſage, 
-- ve cruelty: itlelf bas a prcied ip . en ne 
| Ae In an inſtant it may ' ceaſe. An enemy who 
ſhould be ſo fortynate as ty land at Jamaica, would ſoon 
convey arms to theſe men, who are full of rancpur againſt 
their oppreſſors, and only wait a favourable opportunity 
to riſe againſt them. The French, not conſidering the 


| revolt of the blacks in one colony, would probably ſpirit 


up all the reſt, will be the firſt to bring on ſuch a revo- 
Jution in time of war. The Engliſh, finding themſelyes 
between two fires, will be diſmayed, their Rrength and 

courage will fail them, and Jamaica will fall a. prey to 
| Daves and conquerors, who will contend, for dominion 
* __ freſh enormities. What a train of miſchief oy in- 
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juſtice bring along with it ! Crimes beget crimey ; bloodB AN 
is productive of blood; and the earth becomes a ſcene. of >: 
deſolation, tears, and lamentations, where ſueoeſſive ge- 
nerations riſe to imbrue their hands in blood, to tear out 

each other's bowels, and to lay each other in the duſt. 

Fus loſs: of Jamaica, however, would be a heavy one Advanta- 
for England. Nature has placed this iſland at the en- $55 of Ja- 5 
trance of the gulph of Mexico, and made it a kind of war. Its 
key to that rich country. All ſhips going from 'Cartha- — ; 
gena to the Havannah, muſt paſs that way; it is more navigation. 
; within reach of the ſeveral trading ports on the continent, 
than any other ifland ; the many excellent roads with 
which it is furrounded, facilitate the launching of men of 
war on all fides of the iſland. Fheſe ſeveral e 
are balanced by ſome in convenience. 

Ir it is eaſy to get at Jamaica by the trade winds, by 
taking the leſſer Leeward iſlands, it is not ſo eaſy to get 
out, whether you take the TS I RO AAS tual 

windward paſſage. 

Bx the firſt one . the full 3 engl | : 
ben thro hundred Jeagues; but as ſoon as Cape St. An- > 
thony is doubled, we meet the ſame wind agianſt us that 
before was favourable: ſo that more time is loſt than - 
was gained, and there is alſo a riſque of being taken by 
the guarda coſtas of the Hauvannah. This danger is 
ſucceeded by another, - which is the ſhoals on the coaſt of 
Florida, towards which the winds and currents drive with 
great violence, The Elizabeth, an Engliſh man of war, 
would infallibly have been loſt there in 746, had not 
Captain Edwards ventured into the Havannah, It was | | 
in time of war, and the port belonged to the enemy. 
* I come,” ſaid the captain to, the governor, * to deliver 
% up my ſhip, my ſailors, my foldiers, and myſelf into 
your hands; I only aſk the lives of my men.“ No,“ 

9 505 aid 
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BO K ſaid che Spaniſh commander, I: will not be guilty of ſo 


8 


2 
ES 


Y - 
an 
. 


. diſhonorable an action. Had we taken you in fight, 


*in open ſea, or upon our coaſts, your ſhip would be 
. ours, and you! would be our/ priſoners. + But as you 
44 are driven in by ſtreſs of weather, and are come hi- 
ther for, feat of being caſt away, I do and ought to 


: 44 forget that my nation is at war with yours. You are 


men, and ſo are we: you are in diſtteſs, and have a 


right to our pity. You are at liberty to unload and 
f net your veſſel, andiif you want it, you may trade in 


o athis port to pay your charges ;. you may then go away, 


und- hon will have a paſs-to carry you ſafe beyond the 


. Bermudas. If after this you are taken, you will be a 
<.Jawful prize; but at this moment, I ſee in Engliſh- 
« men only ſtrangers for Whom humanity claims our 


c aſſiſtance.. W t 18 of N 0 50 


roſity i 18 this! $7 254 ll; 
The other way amides with: ces difficulty an 


danger. It terminates at a ſmall iſland, that the Engliſh 
call crooked iſland, which lies eighty leagues off Jamaica. 


Ships that come that way muſt commonly ſtrive againſt 


the eaſterly wind through the whole paſſage, coaſt along 
cloſe under St. Domingo, to keep clear of the flats of 
Cuba, and then paſs the ſtreights, between the points of 


theſe two great iſlands, where it is very difficult to eſcape 


being intercepted by their privateers or their men of war. 
The navigators 2 Sans the Lucay? 's do not meet mel 
theſe obſtructions, / | Pad TD; am 


Settlement Tusk illands, Bok butt which, Colutbi diſcovered i in 


of the 


Engliſh at America, are four. or five. hundted i in number. Moſt of 


Lucay's or them are no more than rocks juſt above water. Some 
Bahama iſ- 


lende. 


were inhabited by ſavages, who were all ſent to periſh in 
the mines of St. Domingo. Not one of them had a ſin- 
De inhabitant i in 167 72, when the Engliſh landed a few 
bet men 
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men on that called, Providence, who were all deſitoyed BO OK 
by the Spaniards ſeven or eight years after. This diſaſter © — ; ; 

did not deter other Engliſimen from ſettling there in i 3 
1690. They had ſcarce built 16e houſes; when the 1 
French and Spaniards jointly fell upon them in 4703, ZZ 
ſtroyed their plantations, and carried off their negroes- 

The coloniſts, : diſcouraged by. the total loſs. of their ſub- 
ſtance, went elſewhere to feek employment, and were ; 
ſucceeded' by pirates of their nation, who after ſcouring ; 
the coaſts of Africa, the remoteſt ſeas of Aſia, and chiefly 

the latitudes of North-America, found: a fafe and com- 
modious retreat in the iſland. Here they lived unmo- 

leſted for a long time, inſulting even the Britifh flag, till 
George I. rouſed by the clamours of, his people, and the 
wiſhes of his parliament, in 1719, fitted but a ſufficient 

force to ſubdue them. The greater part accepted the £57 
proffered amneſty, and increaſed the 0 which Woods oa 11152 
Rogers brought with him from Europe. a | 

I! may now: conſiſt of 3000 perſons, balf of oats 1 
ſettled at Providence, and the reſt diſperſed; in the other 
iſlands. Accuſtomed to live upon plunder, they retained too , 0 

much of their former diſpoſitions, and this accounts for te 
negligent. and languid ſtate of their agriculture; though br 
the variety. of their foil is a conſtant incentive to their ink 

duſtry, their ambition, and even their fancies. It is well 1 
known, that in general it is not fertile, but there are parts , 
ſufficiently rich to inſure the property of a greater popu- 
lation. Theſe iflands, which for want of productions 
have hitherto been uſeleſs to Great-Britain, may in time 
be ſerviceable from "ar Moon: if my are not in Horne 
of trale. 

Tre Lucay's, which on one | fide are 1 from 
Florida only by the channel of Bahama, form on the „ 
ether a long ridge, which terminates nearly at | the point | 

Vor. III. 132 3 of 
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0 voor K of Cuba. There ſome other iſlands, called Caicos, ot 
2 Turks begin, lately brought under the yoke of the Engliſh 


” *% 


% . 


{ i 


Settlement 


of the 


navy, which continue the chain as far as the middle of 
the northern coaſt of St. Domingo. Between theſe ſeve · 
ral iſlands, there are five paſſages for firſt-rate ſhips. 
Turk's iſland and the great Caicos have lately been for- 
tified by the Engliſh, ſo that they afford a good anchorage 
| and a ſafe retreat to their privateers, and command the 
narrow channel, which divides them fram St. Domingo. 
By chis means moſt of the ſhips coming from that rich 
iſtand, muſt fall into the hands of the Engliſh, If they 


have not built any forts on the other iſlands, it is becauſe 


they think the ſuperiority of their manceuvres is ſufficient 
without this aſſiſtance, to obſtruct the navigation of their 
rivals, They are not ſo fanguine | in i oxpectation 
with regard to Bermudas. 


Tuts clufter of iſlands, diſtant bout 300 leuwies from 


— at the Leeward iſlands, was diſcovered in 1529 by the Spa- 
2 — 


niatd John Bermudas, who gave it his name, but did not 


land there. Never had this number of iflands been inhabited 


by any human being, when ſtety Engliſhmen landed there 


in 1612. The population increaſed conſiderably, becauſe 


_ the advantages of the climate were greatly ęxaggerated. 


People went thither from the Leeward iflands for the re- 
covery of their health, and from the northern. colonies to 


| enjoy their fortune in peace. Many royaliſts retired there 
in expectation of the death of their oppreſſot Cromwell. 


Waller among the reſt, that charming poet, who was an 


enemy to that tyrannical deliverer, croſſed the ſeas, and 


celebrated thoſe fortunate. iſlands, inſpired by the influence 
of the air, and the beauty of the proſpects, which are al- 


ways favourable to the poet. He imparted his enthuſiaſm 


to Fg fair ſex. The Engliſh ladies never thought them- 
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with palm leaves. * 
Bur at laſt the charm was pub PE theſe :Nands if 


fell into that contempt which their inſignificance deſerved. 
They are very numerous, and their whole compaſs is but 
fix or ſeven-leagues. The ſoil is very indifferent, and has 
not 2 ſingle ſpring to water it. There is no water to drink 
| but what is taken from wells and eiſterns. Maize, vege- 
Fe tables, and excellent fruits, afford plenty of wholeſome 
| ſood, but they have no commodities for exportation; yet 
chance has collected under this pure and temperate ſky, 
four or five thouſand inhabitants, poor, but happy in be- 
ing unobſerved. They have no outward connections but 
by ſome ſhips paſſing from the northern ta the ſouthetn 
colonies, which ſometimes lap to take pony ig 
theſe peaceful iſlands, - I 
SOME attempts have been made to improve the lic. 
ſtances of theſe people by induſtry. It has been wiſhed 
that they would try to raiſe ſilk, then cochineal, and 
* kflly, that they would plant vineyards. But theſe ſchemes 
have been only thought of. "Theſe. iſlanders, conſulting 
their own happineſs, have confined their ſedentary arts 
to the weaving of fails. This manufactory, ſo well 
wenn to plain and moderate men, . daily more and | 
more flouriſhing. 
Fon upwards of a century paſt, they have alſo buile 
ſhips at the Bermudas, that are not to. be equalled for 
ſwiftneſs and durableneſs, and are in great requeſt, eſpe» 
cially for privateers. They are made of a kind of cedar, 
called by the French Acajou. They have endeayoured 
to imitate them at Jamaica and in the Bahama iſlands, 
where they had plenty of materials, which were grown 
ſcarce and dear in the old docks ; but theſe ſhips 75 
and muſt be far interior to their models, 
LI3 , Tas 


* 
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BOOK Tus principal inhabitants of the Bermuda iſlands have 
2%, formed a ſociety in 1765, the ſtatutes of which are, 
perhaps, the moſt reſpectable monument that ever dignified 
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humanity.. Theſe virtuous citizens have engaged them- 


Aelves to form a library: of all books of huſbandry, in 


whatever language they have been written; to procure to 
all capable perſons, of both ſexes, an employment ſuita- 
dle to their diſpoſition to beſtow a reward on every man 
who has introduced into the colony any new art, or con- 


[1:2 tributed to the improvement of any one already known ; 


to give a penſion to every daily workman, who after 


Laving aſſiduouſly continued his labour, and maintained a 


good character for forty years, ſhall not have been able to 
lay by a ſtock ſufficient to allow him to paſs his latter 


days in quiet; and laſtly, to indemnify every inhabitant 
of Bermuda, who ſhall have been . either —_ the 


miniſter or the magiſtrate, - - 


Max theſe advantages ever be ers to theſe in- 
duſtrious though indigent people; happy in their labour 
and in their poverty, which keeps their morals untainted. 
They enjoy the benefits of a pure and ſerene ſky, with 
health and with peace of mind. The poiſon of luxury has 
never infected them. They are not themſelves addicted to 
envy, nor do they excite it in others. The rage of ambition 
and war is extinguiſhed upon their coaſts, as the ſtorms of 
the ocean that ſurround them are broken. The virtuous 
man would willingly croſs the ſeas to enjoy the ſight of their 
frugality. They are totally unacquainted with what paſſes 


in the part of the world we live in, - -and i it will be happy 


55 them to remain in their i ignorance. 

ENGLAND drew from all her flouriſhing colonies but juſt 
FG enough for her own conſumption, and only part of 
the coffee and cotton that was wanted at home, no cocoa, 
4 no indigo. Her late Nenn in America have en- 
9 riched 


„ 
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riched her pn ſome ROY articles'of ex- B 922 * | 


ion. Tt 2% * 
r the head-of her? new k ſtands © dan The Eng- 
of Tobago, which meaſures about thirty leagues round, poſton 


It is not, as moſt of the other Caribbee iſlands, full of öf the iſ- 


barren rocks, or unwholeſome moraſſes. Fine even plains Tobago, 


are here crowned with hills, whoſe gentle aſcent is every which. had 


en Occu- 


where fit for tillage. From theſe hills low. innumerable pied by the 


ſprings, molt of which ſeem purpoſely intended to turn * 


the ſugat-mills. The ſoil, which is ſometimes fandy, is French, 


conſtantly black and deep. There are ſafe. and commo- 


dious harbours along the north and welt ſides of the iſland, 
x which is not expoſed | to thole dreadfut Hurricanes that are. 


ſo deſtructive in other parts. Poſfibly, it owes this i in- 's 


Tosa has formerly been exceedingly populans, it. 


we may eredit tradition; but its authority is rather 


doubtſul. The inhabitants long withſtood the fierce and 
frequent attacks of the ſavages. from- the continent, who ; 
were ſtubborn, and irreconcileable enemies. f At laſt, 


wearied out with "theſe inceſſant inroads, they Ape 


into. the adjacent iſlands. 


© Taar which they, had TW, bay open to [avis ion 


from Europe. Two hundred natives of Fleſſingen landed 


chere in 1632, to lay the fou ndation of a Dutch colony. The 


neighbouring Indians joined with the Spaniards of Tri- £7 
nity iſland, to oppoſe an eſtabliſhment that gave umbrage <2 
to both. Whoever attempted to. ſtop their fury, was 
murdered o or taken priſoner ; and the few who FINE Into 
the woods, ſoon deſerted the iſland. | res 


Fon twenty years the Dutch ae a \ſettlement which 


| was only noted for the diſaſters of its origin. 10 16545 


a freſh coldny was ſent there, which was driven away in 
4666. ** Engliſh were ſoon deprived of this conqueſt 
IS oe = by 
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| eſtimable advantage to the vicinity of the continent. e ; 
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no Kby the French; but Lewis XIV. ſatisfied with havidg 
| wy eee it, reſtored it to his ally the republic of Hol- 


my * 


minds to baniſh themſelyes from their hative country. 


Land. This ſettlement ſueceeded no better than the 


- motives that determme ſo many perſons from other coun»* 


tries to go to America, ought. never to have influenced 


- the Dutch, Their own, country affords every poſſible 


t 

1 

4 bother farming colonies of that commercial nation. The 1 
| 
| advantage for trade, and they have no need to go abroad | 


to make their fortune. A happy toleration, purchaſed like 
their libexty, with, rivers of blood, at laſt leayes conſcience 
free, ſo that no religious ſcruples can induce timorous 


The government makes ſuch ample, proviſion. for the re- 

lief and employment, of the poor, that none are under a 

neceſlity of going, abroad, and expoſing themſelves to the | 
bardſhips of a climate, which ſeldom fails to deſtroy the 

new comers. Tobago, therefore, never had more than 


12000 men, employed in the culture of a little tobacco, 
Cotton and indigo, and of fix ſugar plantations. 


Tu colony was confined to this ſcanty exertion of in. 
dultry, when, it was attacked by the very ſame nation that 
had reſtored it ta its former rights. of poſſeſſion and pro- 


ined to ſeize upon Tobago, fell in with the Dutth 
that was ſent out to oppoſe this expedition. They 


| 5 In the month of February 1677, a French fleet, 


| engaged in the very road of the ifand, which became 
| famous from this memorable action in an age abounding 


with great events. The obſtinacy and valeur on both 
ſides was ſuch, that they ſtill continued fighting, when 


every ſhip was diſmaſted, and unrigged, and no ſailors left 


to work them. The engagement did not ceaſe till twelve 
yeſſels were burnt; and a great number ſunk. The aſſailers 


Joſt the feweſt men, wy the defendants 7 poſſſion of 
the iſland, 


Bor 


3 2 * 9 > . 
4 4 f 


- Bur d' Eſtrees, who was determined to take i an gg 


eee the month of December 


vas then no ſloet to obſtruẽt or retard his progreſs,” A 
bomb thrown from his camp, blew. up their: powder 


5 


magavine; This proved, as it generally does, "a decin%ũ) 


firoke; and the enemy, unable to reſiſt, ſurtendereod at 
diſcretion.” The conquerors availed themſelves to the 


utmoſt of the fight of war: not content with diſmantling 


the fortifications; they burnt the plantations, ſeized" upon 
all the'ſhips in the harbour, and tranſported the inhubi- 


tants from the iſland. The conqueſt of this plare was 


ſecured to Franee by the peace that ſoon followed an 
action in which defeat was attended with no marks of diſs 
grace and victory with no advantage. | 

Tux court of Verſailles neglected this important mand 


to ſuch a degtee, as not to ſend a fingle man'thither, 
Ferhaps, in the delirium of falſe grandeur, they beheld 


with indifference whatever was merely profitable, They 
even entertained! an unfavourable opinion of Tobago, and 
imagined it was only a barren rock.” This error gained 
ground from the behaviour of the French, Who finding 


themſelves too numerous at Martinieo, went over to the 
illands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Dominica. Theſe 


were precarious poſſeffions, and not very eligible as to the 
ſoil, Should not the preference naturally have been 
given to an, ifland where the land was better, and the 
property inconteſtable ? Such was the reaſoning of a go- 


vernment, which was not then fufficiently enlightened 
concerning the trade and plantations of the colonies, to 
diſcern the true motives of this diſlike the woes, had 1 | 


Tobago. 


Ax infant colony, eſpecially when it is 3 with 
lender means, cannot ſubſiſt without immediate affiſt- 


wwe” No progreſs is to be expected, but as the firſt pro- 


Ll4 ductions 
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2 = ng o k ductions find conſumers.¶ The productions are generally 
Tk ſort; will | 
— a common ſort, not pay the charges af exportati- 


a on to any diſtance, and, theteſore, will hardly ſell but in 
the neighbourhood, and ought inſenſibly and by moderate 
profits, to lead to the undertaking of thoſe great cul- 
tures which:are the object of commerce between Europe 
and the Leeward iſlands.': Now, Tobago is too remote 
tom the great French ſextJements, to attract inhabitants 
by ſuch a gtadation a ſucceſs. They will give the pre- 
ſerence toh leſs fruitful iſlands, that are; within reach of 
* 5 other calonies. to Au ps 40 1 Nite ch e607} £32k 
Tus low condition ioto which it was fallen did not 
prevent it from, attracting che attention of England; That 
proud iſland, which thinks herſelf the queen of all others, 
becauſe ſhe is the moſt flouriſhing, pretended to have an 
undoubted right to that of Tobago, becauſe it had once 
been in her poſſeſſion For ſi months. ler forces have 
confirmed: her. pretenſions, and the peace of 1763 has 
juſtified the ſucceſs of her arms, | by,ceding, do her a poſ- 
ſeſſion which ſhe will turn gba; rl $800 the 
French ever did. Wee | 
-.| ALMOST all the ans in 4 Leeward ilands have 
proved fatal to the firſt coloniſts; who acting at a venture, 
without the concurrence of the mother country, com- 
mitted: perpetual blunders... Their greedineſs, would not 
ſuffer them to follow the method of the natives, who, to 
| abate the influence of a conſtant ſcorching. ſun, uſed to 
ſeparate the ſmall parcels of land which they were forced 
to clear, with large ſpaces covered with trees and ſhady 
thickets, Theſe ſavages, intructed by experience, fixed 
their dwellings in the middle of the woods, to preſerve 
themſelves from the quick and oe end e of a 
Lad 28 turned up. 
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their profits, deſpiſed this method as too ſſow, and being 
impatient to cultivate all, precipitately cut down whole 
foreſts. Upon this thick vapours aroſe from the ground, 
which at firſt was heated by the rays of | the}. ſun, 


Theſe incteaſed as the earth was ſtirted up for ſowing and 
planting. Their malignant particles inſinuated them- 


ſelves into every pore, and every organ of the huſband- 


man, who by hard labour was conſtantly / kept in a pro- 


fuſe perſpiration, The circulation of the fluids was ſtop- 


ped, all the viſcera were dilated, the body ſwelled; the 


ſtomach could no longer perform its functions, and death 


enſued. T hoſe who eſcaped theſe: peſtilential, influences 
by day, loſt their lives by ſleepiug in huts haſtily run 


up upon a freſh ſoil, where vegetation was tog active, 
and ſo unwholeſome that it conſumed the een 
e nouriſh the plants. i; #:1 


- From theſe obſervations it l that the following 


would be the beſt plan which could be purſued in the 


eſtabliſhing of a new colony. At our firſt artival, it 


ſhould be obſerved what winds are moſt common in thoſe | 


parts, and it would be found that they blow regylarly 


from the ſouth-eaſt and north-eaſt, If we were at liberty 


to chuſe, and met with no obſtacle from the natute of the 
ground, we ſhould take care not to ix on the leeward 
fide, leſt the wind ſhould. be continually bringing to us 
the vapours of the new-tilled grounds, and jnfect from 


the exhalations of the new plantations a piece of land 
that might have been purified in time. Our colony ſhould, 


therefore, be founded on the windward fide, of whatever 


country we mean to cultivate. Firſt all the habitations 


ſhould be built in the wood, and not a tree be ſuffered to 
be felled about them. The woods are vrholeſome; the 


weſecſhing ſhade 6.ther piped, and the cool air, we breathe, 


5 even 
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BO 0 Keen in the heat of the day, are a preſervative againſt 
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— that exceſſive perſpiration, "which is the deſtructzon of 


moſt Europeans, by the dryneſs and acrimony of an in- 


flammable blood, deprived of its fluid parts. We ſhould 
| keep fires in the huts all night, to diſpel any noxious air 
that might have entered. This cuſtom which is con- 
ftantly practiſed in ſome parts of Africa, would be as ſuc- 
| ceſsful in America, where the climate is much the ſame. 


Arx having taken theſe precautions, we might 


„ begin to cut down the woods, but it ſhould: be at leaſt 
at fifty" toiſes diſtance from the huts, Wben the ground 


was laid bare, the ſlaves ſhould not be ſent out to their 
work till ten o clock in the morning, when the ſun has 
had time to divide the vapours, and the wind to drive 
them away. The four hours loft after ſun” riſe, would 


be fully compenfated by fparing the ſtrength ef the la- 


| bourers, and the preſervation of human kind. This at- 


tention ſhould be continued as long as any lands are elear- 
ing or ſowing, till the ground was thoroughly purged 


and ſettled, when the people might with ſafety be out at 


all hours. Experience has N base as de . 


of all theſe meaſures. 


Tux Engliſh having firſt ſettled on the 9 6004 ſide 
of Tobago, they died in great numbers, and loſt a great 
number of ſlaves, tho they all came at the ſame time frem 
the neighbouring colonies. Grown wiſer by this diſaſter, 


they removed to windward, and the mortality ceaſed, 
This ſettlement, which was to have been entered upon 


immediately after the peace, has been greatly. retarded, be- 
caufe the cuſtom that prevails in England, of felling the 
lands of their iſlands, is attended with numberleſs forms, 
which have prevented the clearing of them. It was not 
till the year 1766 that 40,000 acres of land have been 
allotted, divided into lots of 500 acres each. A ſecond 
OY yy allotment 


. \ 
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$23 . 


allotment bas ſince been made, but in both, no oneBOOK: 


planter has been allowed to purchaſe more than one lot. 


This ſaw has extended to St. Vincent and Dominica, 
with this difference only, that in the laſt iſland, the lots 


— 


e 


vere but of 300 acres.. In all the three acquiſitions tb 


* 


land has ſold but for- 22, or 28 livres (w) an acre. The arte 
purchaſe money has been paid by inſtalments. One fifth __ 
was paid down at the. time; ten per cent. the two fiiſt 
years, and afterwards twenty per cent. till the whole was 
diſcharged. Every planter is alſo obliged to find a white 


man and two white women for every hundred acres he 
ſhall clear. But here a difficulty occurs. The Eng- 


lich, by putting two women and but one man upon 2 


plantation, bring themſelves into the dilemma af either 
leaving one woman without a huſband, or the man with 
two wives. This is either admitting polygamy, which 


chriſtianity forbids, or celibacy, which proteſtants- will 


* for it is not to be ſuppoſed that in America _ 


the Engliſh will chuſe to intermarry with the blacks. 


However this may be, every planter muſt comply with 


this injunction, or forfeit 450 livres (x) for every w- | 


man, and double that ſum for every man that i is wanting. 
NoTwrtHsTANDING this kind of reſtraint; the dif 
poſition of the Engliſh leaves no room to doubt, but 
that Tobago will emerge in their hands from the utmoſt 
wretchedne(s, to the greateſt degree of profperity, At 


that brilliant period, it will ſurpaſs all the poſſeſſions 
they have acquired in America, in excellence” and the 


abundance of its productions. Thoſe ſpeculators who are 


beſt acquainted with the nature of the ſoil, and beſt able 


| to judge what it is capable of producing in proportion to 


its extent, make no ſcruple to affirm, that the iſland. 


will yield 50,000 n of raw ſugar n to the 


mother 
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BOOK mother country, beſides other articles of leſſer value. In 
; = Qi — chort, it will ere se and ene egg 

- ' of Grenada. ann In USL 44 +444 | 
France Wutz iſland rend Ne e of Tobago, is 
date s but nine or ten leagues long, ſeven broad in the wideſt 
England. part, and twenty or twenty two in circumſerence. The 
1 plains are interſected by a fe mountains of àa moderate 
| Hat ad. dec and a prodigious number of pretty large ſprings. 
There is ſo *capacious a harbour to leeward, that ſixty: 
| men of war may ride there” with eaſe; and with ſo much 
ſatety, that they might ſave themſelves eee, of 
n obs lets rein nth aanaboriligpet 

= /Pgoucn' the French, acquainted with the fertility of | 
Grenada, hadrintended ſettling there, as early as the year 
1638, yet they never brought this project to bear till 
1651. At their arrival, they gave a few hatchets, ſome 
knives, and a barrel of brandy to the chief of the ſavages 
they found thete; and imagining they had purchaſed the 
ijſlland wih theſe triſſes, actually aſſumed the ſovereignty, 
and ſoon became tyrants. The Caribbees, unable to 
contend with them by open force, took the method which 
weakneſs always inſpires to; repel oppreſſion; they mur- 
dered all whom they found alone and defenceleſs. The 
troops that were ſent to ſupport the infant colony, found 
no ſafer, or, readier way than to deſtroy all the natives. 
The remainder, of theſe poor wretches took refuge upon 
a ſteep. rock, chuſing rather to caſt themſelves down 
headlong from the top, than to fall into the hands of an 
implacable enemy. The French inconſiderately called 
this rock ie morne deg ſautcurg, e hill of the LEY and 

| it ſtill retains that name. d lde 

2 Tuer were juſtly puniſhed ot all WV apa by 
0 a' rapacious,” violent and inflexible governor. Moſt of 
the rooloniſte, no longer able to endure his tyranny, re- 
ee or IS b 1 t id et 16! tired 


we * 
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Yired to Martinicos and thoſe who retire on the 100 BO * | 


condemned him to death aſter a formal trial. In the. 
Whole court that tried this miſereant, only one could 
write, whoſe name was Arebangeli. A blackſmith was 
the perſon that impeached, who, inſtead of the ſigna- 
ture, ſealed with a horſeſhoe, and Archangeli, who per- 


formed the office of clerk, wrote gravely round it: marge IT 


de Monſieur de la Brie, conſeiller rapperteur. 


— 
* 


Tux were apprehenſive, the court of France 594 


not ratify this extraordinary trial, carried on with ſuch 


unuſual formalities, though dictated. by. common. ſenſe. ; 


Moſt of the judges of the crime, and witneſſes of the 
execution diſappeared from Grenada. None remained 
but ſuch obſcure people as were beneath the notice of the 


Jaws. The eſtimate taken in 1700 ſhews, that there 


were on the iſland but 251 white people, 53 free ſavages 
or mulattoes, and 525 flaves. The cattle was reduced to 

64 horſes, and 569 head of horned cattle!” The whole 
culture couſiſted of three plantations of PI _ _ 
two of indigo. N 


Tus face of things was quite changed wid 08 
year 17143 and this was owing to Martinico. That 
iſland was then laying: the foundation of a ſplendour that 
was to aſtoniſh all nations. It ſent immenſe productions 
to France, and received choice commodities in return. 
The moſt valuable of theſe they | ſent to the Spaniſh 
coaſts. Their ſhips touched at Grenada in their way to 

take i in refreſhments. The trading privateers who under- 
took this navigation, taught the people of that iſland the 
value of their ſoil, which only wanted tillage. Com- 
merce makes every thing eaſy. Some traders furniſhed 


them with flaves and implements to erect new ſugar plan- 


tations; Aa open account was eftabliſhed between the 
rwo colonies, — was clearing ite debts gradually 
by 


+1 


% 
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2900 K by its rich produce, and the balance was on the point of 
| being fully made up, when the war in 1744 cut off the 
communication between the two iſlands, and at the ſame 
time ſtopped the progreſs of the ſugar plantations. They 
" ſupplied this loſs by the culture of coffee, which they 
_ _ purſued, during the hoſtilities, with all the unte and 

4 eagerneſs that induſtry could inſpire. . 
Tux peace of 1748 revived all the Jabours, and open- 
ed all the former ſources of wealth. In 1753, the po- 
pulation of Grehada conſiſted of 1,262 white people; 
375 free negroes; and 11,001 ſlaves. | The cattle 
' amounted to 2, 208 horſes or mules; 2,456 head of horn- 
ed cattle; 3,278 ſheep; 902 goats; 331 hogs. The 
cultivation roſe to 83 ſugar plantations; 2,725,600 cof- 
fee trees; 1 50, 300 cocoa trees, and 800 cotton plants, 
For their proviſion they had 5,740,450 trenches of caſ- 
ſada; 933,596 banana trees, and 143 ſquares of potatoes 
and yams. The colony made a rapid progreſs in propor- 
tion to the excellence of its foil Thoſe obſtinate fevers 
and dropſies which for thirty years had conſumed the men 
as faſt as they cut down the woods, would have ſubfided 
when the whole had been cleared. But the French have 
loſt their hopes and their treaſures. They will no longer 
enjoy the wealth of Grenada, They deſerve; however, the 
misfortunes that have baffled their too tardy precautions: 
They are paſſionately fond of premature and unbounded 
enjoyment : that malady, that has tainted the govern. 
ment of a nation which yet deſerves the affection of her 
maſters; that prodigality, which reaps when it ſhould 
ſow; which deftroys the paſt with one hand, and the 
future with the other, which dries up and devours the 
| Rock by anticipating the income; that confuſion, which 
| reſults from the diſtreſſes any ſtate muſt bring itſelf into, 
that has neither is nor Pann, that has powers 
and 
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and no views, means, and no conduct; that anarchy BOOK 
which prevails at the helm; that precipitation; that ca- — 
balling among inferiors; the impropriety or total want of 
projects; on one hand, the audacity of doing any thing 

with impunity; on the other, the fear of ſpeaking, even 

for the public good: this long train of evils has thrown 
Grenada into the hands of the Engliſh, who are in poſ- 

ſeſſion of this conqueſt by the treaty of 1753. How long 

will this laſt? And will the cnlany never be reſtored to 

us? 

ENGLAND bas not ſet out n In the firſt ene 
thuſiaſm raiſed by an acquiſition which they bad the 
higheſt opinion of, every one was in a hurry to purchaſe 
eſtates. They ſold for much more than their real value. 
This, caprice, by driving out old coloniſts, who were ; 
inured to the climate, has ſent thirty-five or thirty-ſix 
millions of livres (y) out of the nation, This imprudence 
has been followed by another. The new proprietors, 
blinded no doubt by national pride, have ſubſtituted new 
methods to thoſe of their predeceſſors. They choſe to 
alter the way of the ſlaves. The negroes, who, from their 
very ignorance, are more. attached to their old cuſtoms 
than other men, revolted. They have been obliged to 
ſend out troops, and to ſhed blood. The whole colony 
was filled with ſuſpicion, The maſters who had laid 
themſelves under a neceſſity of uſing violent methods, were 
afraid of being murdered in their own plantations, or 
burnt in their beds. The work has gone on flowly, or 
been quite ſtopped. At length all grew calm again. The 
number of ſlaves has been increaſed as far as 40,000; and 
the produce has been raiſed to the treble of what 1 it was 
under the French nen. 


| | Tus 
O On an average about 1,553,900, 


* 
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Book Tus plantations: will ſtill be improved by the neigh=. 
4 > ; bourhood of a dozen of iſlands, called the Grenadines, 
that are dependent on the colony. They are from three 
do eight leagues in circumference. They do not afford a 
ſingle ſpring of water. The air is unwholeſome ; the 
ground covered only with thin buſhes, has not been 
ſeree ned from the ſun: it exhales none of. thoſe noxious 
vapours which. are fatal to the buſbandman. 


CaxrAcou, the only one of the Grenadines which the 
French have occupied, was at firſt frequented by turtle 
fiſhermen, who, in the leiſure afforded them by fo eaſy 
a trade, employed themſelves in clearing the ground. 
In proceſs of time their ſmall number was increaſed by 
the acceſſion of ſome of the inhabitants of Guadalupe, 
Who finding that their plantations were deſtroyed by a 
particular ſort of ants, removed to Cariacou.” There they 
enjoyed the ſweets of liberty, and their induſtry was 
crowned with ſucceſs. 7 bey collected about twelve hun- 
dred ſlaves, by whoſe labours they made themſelves a re- 
venue of four or fire hundred n livres (=) in 
cotton 1 0 8 
Fus other meli are not ſo promiſing, ak 
the plantation of ſugar is begun there. It has ſucceeded 
remarkably well at Becouya, the largeſt and moſt fertile 
of theſe iſlands, Which is no more than two leagues di 
ſtant from St. Vincent. |. 
The Eng- When the Engliſh ar and French 
| poſſeſſion had been ravaging the Wind lands, began to give 
of st. Vin - ſome conſiſtence to their ſettlements, in the year 1660, 
_— 3 they agreed that Dominica and St. incent ſhould be left 
ſavages to the Caribs as their property. Sgme of theſe ſavages, 


they found wbo till then had been diſperſed; etired into the former, 


1 


land. and the . part into the n, There theſe quiet 
e 5 | and 
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and messe men, lovers * peace and flegice; lived! inB 2 * 


the woods, in ſcattered families under the guidance of ; 
an old man, whom his age alone had advanced to the 
dignity of ruler. The dominion paſſed ſucceſſively in- 
to every family, where the oldeſt always became the king, 
that is to ſay, the guide and father of the nation. Theſe 
ignorant ſavages were ſtill unzequainted with the ſublime: 
art of fabduing and governing men by force of arms; f 
murdering the inhabitants of a country'to get poſleſfon of 
their lands ; of granting to the conquerors the property, 
and to the conquered the Jabours of the conquered coun- 
try; and in proceſs of time, to ſtrip both of the wat of 
their toil by arbitrary taxes. * 

Tut population of theſe children of nature was ſud- 
denly augmented by a race of Africans, whoſe origin was 
never poſitively aſcertained. Kt is faid that a ſhip, carry- 
ing negroes for ſale foundered on the coaſt of St. Vin- 
cent, and the ſlaves who eſcaped from the wreck, were 
received as brethren by the ſavages. Others pretend that 
theſe blacks were deſerters, who ran away from the plan- 
tations of the neighbouring colonies, A third tradition 
fays, that this foreign race comes from the blacks that 
the Caribs took from the Spaniards, i in the firſt wars be- 
tween thoſe Europeans and the Indians. If we may cre- 
dit Du Tertre the oldeſt hiflorian that has written on the 
Leeward iſlands, thoſe terrible ſavages, who were ſo invete- 
Tate againſt their maſters, ſpared the captive ſlaves, reſtored 
them to liberty that they, might enjoy life, chat is, the 
common bleſſings of nature, which no man has a N to 
withhold from any of his fellow-creatures. 3 

Tas was not all. The proprietors of the iſland; gave 
their daughters in marriage to theſe ftrangers, and the race 
that ſprang from this mixture, were called black Caribs, 
They have 5 more of the primitive colour of their 
_ © Vor, III. Mm fathers, 
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fathers;! than, of the lighter bye. of their. mathers. The 
ed Carihs are of a low ſtature ; the black Caribs tall and 
out ; and this doubly ſavage race ſpeak with a r 
lapks like anger. 
I time, however, ſome differences aroſe 1 the 


tyyg nations. The people of Martinico, perceiving this, 


reſolved to take advantage af their diyiſions, and riſe on 


the ruins of both parties. Their pretence was, that the 


black Caribs gave ſhelter to the Nlaves who deſerted from 


the French, iſlands... Impoſture is always productive of 
injuſtice. Thoſe who. were WY, accuſed, were after- 
14 wards. attacked without reaſon, . But the fnalloeſs of the 


numbers ſent out againſt them ; 3 the jealouſy | of thoſe who 


were appointed tocommand the expedition; the d defection 


of the red Caribs, who refuſed to ſupply ſuch dangerous 


allies with any of the ſuccours they had promiſed them, 


5 to a0 agaioſt their rivals ; ; the jimpoſhbjlity of coming up 
90 with enemies who kept themſelves concealed in woods and 
| mopntains z. all theſe circumſtances conſpired to diſconcert 


-- 


this raſh and violent enterprize. T hey were forced to give 


: it up, after loſing many valuable lives ; ; but the triumph the 


fry es obtained, d did not preyent them from ſueing for peace 
s ſuppliants, They even invited the French to come and 


lis with them, ſwearing. ſincere friendſhip and invio- 


hble concord, The propoſal was agreed to; and the next 
year, 1719, many of the inhabitaints of Martpico re- 


wored to St. Vincent. 


Tu firſt who came thither, ſettled peaceadly, 1 not only 
with the conſent, but by the affiftance of the red Caribs. 


This ſucceſs induced others to follow their example ; but 


theſe, whether from 1 jealouſy or or ſome other motive, taught 
the ſavages : a ſecret that proyed very fatal to them. That 
people, who knew of no property but the fruits of the earth, 
barks they are the reward Proves learnt MY aſtoniſh- 
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ment, that they could fell the earth itſelf, which they had 5 20. K 
always looked upon as belonging to mand in general. — 


This knowledge induced them to meaſure, and fix boun- 


daries ; and from that inſtant peace and happineſs were 5 


baniſhed from their. iſland; The partition of lands oc- 


cafioned diviſions amongſt men. "Theſe were the cauſes 


of the revolution produced by this ſyſtem of property, 


Wen the French came to St. Vincent, they brought 
| Naves along with them, to clear and till the ground. The 


black Catibs, ſhocked at the thoughts of reſembling men 


who were degraded by ſlavery, and fearing that ſome time 
or other their colour which betrayed their origin, might 


be made a pretence for enſlaving them, took refuge in 
the thickeſt parts of the foreſt. In this ſituation, in order to 


imprint an indelible mark of diſtinction upon their tribe, that | 


might be a ſtanding token of their independence, they flat- 


tened the foreheads of all their children as ſoon as they were | 


born. The men and women, whoſe heads would not bend 
to this ſtrange ſhape, dared no longer appear in public 


without this viſible ſign of freedom. The next generation 


ſtarted up as a new race. The flat headed Caribs, who 
were nearly of the ſame age, tall proper men, hardy and 
fierce, came and erected huts by the ſea · ſide. a 

Tuty no ſooner knew the price which the Europeans 
ſet upon the lands they inhabited, but they claimed a 


ſhare with the other iſlanders. This riſing ſpirit of covet- 


ouſneſs was at firſt appeaſed by ſome preſents of brandy, 


and a few ſabres. But not content with theſe, they ſoon de- 


manded fire-arms, as the red Caribs had ; and at laſt they 


| were deſirous of having their ſhare in all future ſales of 


land, and likewiſe i in the produce of paſt ſales. Provoked 
at being denied a part in this brotherly repartition, they 


formed into a ſeparite tribe, ſwore never more to. aſſo- 
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| BOOK ciate with the red Caribs, choſe a chief of their, own and 
\ — Geclared rn 


Fav numbers of the We Miche be equal, but 
their ſtrength was not ſo. The black Caribs had all that 
advantage over the red, that induſtry, valour, and bold- 
neſs, muſt ſoon acquire over a weak habit and a timorous 
| diſpoſition. But that ſpirit of equity, which, is ſeldom 
deficient in ſavages, made the conqueror cohſent to ſhare 
with the vanquiſhed all the territory lying to the leeward. 

It was the only one which both parties coveted, becauſe 

| there. they were ſure of getting preſents frqm the French. 
Tun black Caribs gained nothing by the agreement which 
they themſelves had drawn up. The new planters who 
came to the iſland, always landed and ſettled near the red 
Caribs, where the coaſt was moſt acceſſible. This pre- 
ference rouſed that enmity which was but ill extinguiſhed. 
The war again broke out. The red Caribs, who were 
always beaten, retired to windward of the iſland, Many 
took to thAr canoes, and went over to the continent or 
to Tobago; and the few that remained, Bye ſeparate 
from the blacks. 

Tas black Caribs, conquerors and 3 of all the 
leeward coaſt, required of the Europeans that they ſhould 
again buy the lands they had already purchaſed, A French. 
| man attempted to ſhew the deed of his purchaſe of ſome 
land, which he had bought of a red Carib, I know not, 
fays a black Carib, what. thy paper ſays ; but read what is 
written on my arrow. There you may ſee in charafters which 
do not he, that if you do not give me what T demand, I will 
go and burn your houſe to-night. In this manner did a people, 
who had not learnt. to read, argue with thoſe who 
derived ſuch conſequence from knowing how to write. 
They made uſe of the right of force, with as much 
aſſurance, and as little remorſe, as if they had been 


acquainted with divine, political, and en tight. 
T1ME, 
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Tux, which brings on a change of meaſures with a B O OK 
change of intereſts, put an end to theſe diſturbances. | XIV 
The French no longer ſpent their time in breeding poul- 


try, raiſing vegetables, caſſada, maize and tobacco, in 
order to ſell them at Martinico. In leſs than twenty 
years, more important cultures employed 800 white men 


and 3000 blacks. The yearly ſale of theſe new'commo>" _ 


dities amounted to 1,500,000 livres(a).. I he iſland: of 
St. Vincent was in this ſituation when it fell-into the 


hands of the In It was eee to them yl pad ; 


treaty of 1763. | 
Tur French, Who had ONS to clear this country, 

which till then had always remained uncultivated, enter- 

tained not the leaſt doubt as to their title to the lands. They 


held their property of the original inhabitants, who might, 


perhaps, have diſpoſed of 'a territory which nature had 
given them. How great was their ſurprize, when they were 
informed that Great-Britain, whichwas in no treatyeirhter 
with them or with the Caribs, thought herſelf authorized 
to ſtrip them, unleſs they would redeem thoſe very fields 
they had cultivated with their own hands, and founded 


her right on principles adopted in Europe! In vain did they . 


, remonſtrate againſt an oppreffion ſo contrary to the order of 
nature; and even to the law of nations. Their com- 
plaints were diſregarded. The chief men of the colony dared 
not ſuſpend the orders ſent from the mother- country, to 

ſell the lands indiſcriminately. The parliament propoſed 
by this trifling profit, to ſupply the deficiencies which the 


expences of the war had made in the treaſury, But this 


end was not anſwered. The 1,575,000 livres(5), which 
| aroſe from the conceſſions made in the three neutral 
illands, were almoſt wholly diſſipated in vain formalities. 
If even the axiom of the Europeans, that falſe and 
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& barbarous axiom, that the lands inhabited by ſavages are 


— to be conſidered as vacant, could have been rejected by 


the Engliſh, who, like the Spaniards, had fo!often availed 
themſelves of i it, to make uſurpations; if the French had not 
bade right to purchaſe, what they had at leaſt had a right 
tao ſteal ; if they had not by their labour acquired a law- 
ful title to thoſe lands which they had obtained by preſents; 
in hort, if the public treaſury of England, exhauſted by 
a War that was, perhaps, unjuſt, was to be repleniſhed 
by the extorſions of the peace, and the profits of theſe 
unlawful ſales: till it was contrary to theix own intereſt 
and to their principles of political czconomy,, thus to plan- 
der induſtrious men, who ſhould have accelerated the im- 
provement of a colony which they themſelves had founded. 
Bur the ſeverity of the new eſtabliſhed government made 


5 them diſperſe. Some went over to St. Martin, Marigalante, 


Guadalupe, and Martinico, but the greater part to St. 
ucia, which. began to be peopled by granting lands to 
oſe who would clear them. They all breught away their 

flaves. The emigration, however, was not- univerſal. 

Some Frenchmen, leſs attached to their relations, and 

leſs. fond of their own. countty, which. had in a manner 

caſt them off, choſe to remain under the yoke of the 
congueror on the fertile ſpot where fortune had thrown. 
| them, | When the emotions of diſcontent were paſſed, 
they conſidered they ſhould gain more by redeeming their 
| ewn lands, than by ſettling upon | freſh no would 
colt them nothing. | 
. Tarr fortune, which had: never yet been upon an oli 
foundation, muſt acquire firmneſs and vigour under the 
protection of Engliſh' government. The ifland, which 
they ſhare with their new fellow-citizens,. tho' it does not 
promiſe much cotton, is very fayourable to the culture of 
the arnotto and cocoa, Before the conqueſt, they gathered 
WE 18 £ three 


of the Englifh' was not totally engaged in the mk 


Li” 


bours, but 23 free mulattoes, and 338 flaves. They 


Who was advancing towards the dominion of the ſeas, 


and 249 French people lived in a Mſtrict by the feacfide © - fl 


72, 200 cotton ſhrubs.” Thefe trifling productions were 
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three mikftion weight of coffee, the culture” of which 2994 
might with eaſe de confiderably increaſed; if the attention 


of ſugar. That part of St. Vincent they were ſettſed m 2 7 
which is on the lee ward ſide, ſupplied them oy wich a 
u ſmall quantity, becauſc it is rugged and hilly. ” This 
circumſtance made them defirous of occupying the plains 
on the windward fide. ' The Catibs, who had taken re- 
fuge there; have refuſed to vacate them, and the Engliſh 
have had recourſe to arms to compel them to it. Though 
they defend themſelves with great courage, they will 
ſooner or later fubmit to the yoke of European tyrinny. 
my the flames of war not extend themſelves to Dominica 
T xis iſland is ſomewhat larger than St. Vincent. It The This. 
is thirteen leagues in lengthy and nine at moſt in breadth; 1 | 
and in the center are inacceſſible mountains, which pour ſelves at 
down nunietous rivers of excellent water, open Fuithy Deſign of 
but uneven grounds. © ir» want | 
Tus country was inhabited by its own children. In | 
1732, 938 Caribs were found there, living in 32 carbets, 


which the Caribs had forſaken. Thefe Europeans hal - 
no other affiſfance, or rather companions of their la- 


were all employed in breeding poultry, in raiſing prob. ; 
ſions for the confumption of Martinico, and cultivating | 


afterwards enriched by the addition of coffee. At laft, 
the iſland contained 600 white people, and 2006 blacks, 
at the peace of 1763, when it became an Engliſm co- 
Jony. 8 5 5 
Bron the end of the Taft century, Great-Britain, 


whilſt ſhe accuſed France of graſping at the monarchy 
Mmw4 of 
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Sof the continent, had ſhewed as much eagerneſs for Do- 


5 I — minica as ſhe did i in the late negociations, when victory 
. gave her a right to chuſe. It was not for the ſake of 
Coffee, cocoa, or cotton, which, however, the Engliſh 


may multiply there beyond their hopes, nor yet for the 
_ | fake of ſugar, of which they muſt not expect more than 


three or four thouſand hogſheads a year, and that only in | 


. Proceſs of time. An object of greater importance, than 

. ſettlements for cultivation,” entered into their diſtant. Wor 

| Jitical views. ” 

I de point that the Engliſh wan at, fx Wot all 

the commodities of the French colonies: to Dominica, 
and to trade with them themſelves; and, indeed, till the 


nation, whoſe ſortune has ſunk with her glory, can re- 


cover her activity, and by the ſtrength. of her navy can 
de enabled in ſome meaſure to ſettle the price of her 


- ©, commodities, and prevent their being conveyed from their 


ſettlements by a contraband trade: till, that auſpicious 
time comes, the reciprocal intereſt of the French 
planters and the Engliſh merchants will baffle all the en- 
deavours of the court of Verſailles. The intercourſe 
will be kept up by means of the old. coloniſts remaining 
at Dominica, notwithſtanding the hard uſage they met 
with i in being treated. by the new government like thoſe 
of St. Vincent. This is not, however, the only complaint 
they have againſt the Engliſh miniſtry, Whilſt they 
made every harbour in the iſland a free port, they have 
laid a duty, of thirty- three livres, fifteen ſoug (c) upon 
every negto that ſhould be imported; have even carried 
their imprudent avidity ſo far, as to require a part of 
this abſurd tax to be paid before the ſale: ſo that the 
Guinea traders muſt bring money to Dominica, or borrow 


| it there upon extravagant terms; which muſt make them 


| cautious 
(e) 2 95 64. 
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cautious of coming, or inhance the price of the n B 


A price low indeed in the eyes of humanity, * Ar. 
too high in thoſe of avarice. 

Bur the great advantage of this iſland fog hs Evgliſh, 

is its being ſituated between Guadalupe and Martinico, 
at a ſmall diſtance from each, ſo as to be equally alarming 


to both. Its ſafe and commodious roads will enable the 


Engliſh privateers and ſquadrons to intercept without 
riſque the navigation of France in her colonies, and 
even the communication between the two iſlands, England 
ſeems to have ſecured at the peace every defile and every 


poſt againſt the next war. Let us now reſume the ex- 


amination of her pollcthons. When: ve n of a ma- 


. 


of its e is wkiog an — ok its firength. ... *: 


Tus number of flaves employed in the Engliſh iſlands, preſent 
42 cho 230, ooo; but their labour produces leſs than the _ of the 
like number in the French. colonies. This difference lands. | 


may be owing to three ſ ſereral cauſes. The ſoil of .the 


| Britiſh ſettlements was. originally, worſe, and is now 


more exhauſted by long culture. The care of the plan- 
tations is commonly committed to mercenaries, who are 


neither ſo diligent, ſo intelligent, nor ſo oeconomical as 


the proprietors. The methods of clearingand i improving 
the lands have not 42 attained to the ſame "oe of 
perfection. b | 

Ins population of white people in the F bench co- 
* in proportion to the blacks, is as one to ſix ; 
whereas in the Engliſh colonies it is ſeldom more than 


one to eleven. The reaſon is, that the latter are con- 


«fined to agriculture, and the former embrace both - agri- 
culture and trade. As they are both however. catried on 
at Barbadoes that deals in flaves, and at Jamaica that 


has formed contraband conneQions with the Spaniſh 


coaſts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ene, White population” ſhould be greater there in 
A Proportion to the black, than in the other fetrfements 
; 2 Cons the ſame dependence. ** © 
Tiens diſproportion between the black and White peo- 
ple has not always been the fame in the Engliſh co- 
; Jonfes. They formerly contarned a great number of Eu- 
f ropeans, but they have difappeared, as the leſſer cultures 
dave made way for ſugar plantations, which take up a 
| deal of room. They are fucceſſively gone over to 
new iſlands, have retired to North America, or have re- 
turneck to the mother cbuntry. Not but there were as 
many indigent and idle meh in England as at the time 
of the firſt emigrations from Europe to America; but the | 
ſpirit of adventure and enterprize, which" was raiſed by 
| the tioveſty of tlie object and other concurring cireum- 
ſſtances, far from being encouraged, bas been ſtifled by 
ite planters. In vain did the laws require every pro- 
Abt prietor to have a number of white men proportionable to 
- the blacks upon is plantation; theſe regulations were 
meffectual. They chule rather to run the riſque of pay- 
ing the penalty, which coſts chem leſs than their com- 
phfance. But the deficiency in the nutiber of white men 
| _ 1s compeniſated by the advantages they enjoy. | 
Arr. the inhabitants of the Engliſn jad," are regi- 
mented. ' This ſubje&ion, which neither expoſes them to 
the caprices of a governor, nor to the inſulting pride of 
ufar troops; neither degrades nor offends any body. If 
this militiz is inferior in point of diſciplifie to the Euro- 
pean ſoldfery, they far exceed them in ardor and courage. 
If their numbers were ſuicieht to cope with ari enemy 
whoſe 800 erntment i is alinoſt a military one, they would 
fave the moſter country the trouble of ſending troops, at 
an n immenſe expence and great riſques, who for the moſt 
part periſh without doing any thing. But this militia of 


„ 


the colonies is hardly ſufficient to keep the blacks i in inane, DOK 
who are always ready to riſe and cannot brook the 1 


liſh yoke; for it ſhould ſeem that ſlavery was more intole- 
rable in a free vation, where it is more unjuſt and more 
inconſiſtent with its character than in others. It is ſtrange 
that man who is ſo fond of independence, ſhould no ſooner 


ſhake off the yoke, but he wants to put it on the necks of, 


others, and that thoſe who are moſt ki e 
troul, ſhould be the fondeit of dominion- 


Tnovon Great Britain has never laid any direct no 5 
upon her colonies, they are more heavily taxed than thoſe 
which belong to leſs moderate governments. Left to ſhife. 
for themſelves, they bave been obliged to provide for 
their own ſafety, and to guard againſt the diſaſters cauſed F 
| by che great commotions of nature which ate fo frequent 4 
- in thoſe climates; Forced to repair the mĩſchiefs of war, 
and to put themſelves in a poſture of defence, they have 
erected fortifications by voluntary contributions; theſe have 
been large, but ruinous by the debts they have been oblig- 
ed to contract. The civil adminiſtration, in-manifeſt con- 
tradiction to the republican Tpirit of diſintereſted axcono- 
my, has always been very expenſive, and publie buſinefs 
has never been tranſacted but for money. This is an un- 
_ avoidable evil that attends a trading n whether free 
or not; they ultimately love or value nothing but money. 
The thirſt of gold, being more the work of imagination 
than of neceſſity, it does not ſatisfy our deſires like the 
gratification of our other paſſions. Theſe are unconnect- 
ed and tranſient; they are at variance or ſueceed each other; 
whereas the thirſt of gold feeds and gratifies all the _ 
others, or at leaſt it ſupplies them, and at the fame time 
wears them out, by procuring the means of indulging- 
them. No habit increaſes ſo faſt as that of amaſſing 
wealth ; it ſeems to be alike excited by the enjoyments 


| 
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BOOK of vanity,” and the ſelf-denial-of avarice. The rich man 
to always wants to fill or enlarge his treaſure. © Conſtant ex- 


perience verifies this, both in individuals and nations. 
Since great fortunes have been made in England by trade, 
che deſire of riches is become the grand ſpring of action, 
and the univerſal paſſion. Such citizens as either could not 
or would not embrace that moſt lucrative of all employ- 
ments, ſtill have an eye to that luere which the manners and 
opinion of the times has made neceſſary. Even in aſpiring to 
+ honovirsthey hunt after.riches.. In their attachment to thoſe 
Jaws and -viftucs, which ought- ever mutually to aſſiſt each 
other, even in obtaining the honour of fitting in parliament, 
they have found the way to aggrandize their fortune. In 
order to carry their election into this powerful body, they 
have bribed; the people, and afterwards have no more been 
_ aſhamed to ſell theſe very people to the court, than they 
were to have bought them. Every vate in parliament is 
become venal. A famous mipiſter always kept a book of 
rates, and openly. boaſted of it, to the diſgrace of the na- 
tion. It was the duty of his place, he ſaid, to buy 
2 the repreſentatives of the nation, to make them 


5 vote, not againſt, but according to their conſeience. 
But what can conſcience plead againſt the allurements 


of gain? If the mercantile ſpirit has been capa- 
ble of infecting the mother · country with the con- 


_ tagion of ſelf-intereſt, how ſhould it not prevail. in the 


l colonies, of which it is the principle and the ſupport ? 


0 


ls it then true, that in proud Albion, a man who ſhould 
be generous enough to ſerve his country for the mere love 
of glory, would be looked upon as a man of another 
world and of the paſt age? If ſo, her enemies have no- 
thing to do but, on their ſide, to ſhake off this mean ſpirit, 

and they will one day recover from her all they have loſt. 
Ir, notwithſtanding the enormous contributions 
and AE expences in the Engliſh ſettlements, their lands 
ſill 
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mill ſell at a very high price. \ The Europeans and Ai 199 * | 
ricans vie with each other in buying them, and this com- 60 
petition enhances their value. They are allured by the 
certainty of finding a better market for theit commodities 
in the mother-country, than other nations can have elſe- 
where. Beſides, the Engliſh iſlands are leſs expoſed to 
invaſion and devaſtation, than others that are rich in pro- 
ductions and poor in ſhips, ; The navigation of a people 
'born for. the ſea, ſupports irſelf by its own u firevgth, in 
war as well as in peace. | 
. THarT nation takes every method to 0 value 
of its iſlands, In 1766 they took off the duty of four 
, and a half per cent. on all ſugars exported, and likewiſe 
dhe duties on all other commodities. This exemption has 
been extended to the productions of other iſlands brought 
into their own. The government has done more. It has 
undertaken to defray the charges of the garriſons that are 
to protect the new conqueſts, which amount to 21 9,427 
livres (4). Thus the treaſury er ee in order to 
increaſe its proſperit. 
Tux connections of the Engliſh iſlands ate e con- What are 
fined. No foreign ſhip is ſuffered to land, but at Jamaica . on 
and Dominica, which were made free ports in 1766. The 8 WV 
ſeverity of the laws prevents the governors, from eluding iſlands. 
this important prohibition. All intercourſe with: the ſe- 
veral nations of Europe, has always been forbidden them; 
and in 1739, when they were permitted to carry their 
ſugars directly to the foreign markets, it was under ſuch 
reſtrictions as made it impracticable. It is the intereſt of 
the mother-country to reſerye the whole produce of her 
iſlands for her own conſumption or her on trade. The 


n is che way in which ** are diſtributed. 


Tuzsr 
(4) About 956000. = 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE - 
K Tuts colonies have never produced proviſions for their 


2 inhabitants, whether white or black. They afford neither 


wood, cattle, nor ſalt-fiſh.. They are ſupplied with theſe 
| neceſſaries from New- England, and ſend. in exchange, 
rum, 'pimento, ginger, few other commodities, but great 
quantities of melaſſes, which is uſed there inſtead of ſu- 
gar. The New-England people were never allowed to 
© * fetch ſugar in kind from the iſlands, left the cheap- 
neſs of the commodity ſhould induce them to neglect me- 
| loſſes, and to draw other articles in payment for thoſe that 
were ſent them from che northern colonies . The mo- 
ther country was very ſenſible, that ſugars ſent from Ame- 
rica to England, and back again from England to Ame: 
rica, would find but few purchaſers; but this conſidera- 
tion did not ſtop her. Her chief view was, not to ſell a 
commodity to the northern colonies which ſhe could 
readily diſpoſe of in Europe; and particularly to ſecure 
the conſumption of melaſſes, that ſhe might appropriate 
to herſelf all the rich produce of her lands. | But the 
meaſures that were taken # to e this ee Lathe 
hy were ſingularly oppoſed. | 
Francr, which fortunately was polled of the 
© richeſt iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, by that imprudence 
Which has always checked the progreſs of her fortune, 
never thought of fending her melaſſes and rum to her 
northern ſettlements. This bad policy drew the New- 
England people to the French iſlands. They brought 
chem meal, vegetables, wood, falt-fiſh, cattle, and even 
money, and fetched away indigo, cotton, ſugar, which 
they found means to ſend over to England, and chiefly 
all their melaſſes for their own conſumption. It is de- 
monſtrable that as early as the year 1919, they carried off 
20,000 hogſheads, and that by the year 1733, this na- 
vigation employed 300 ſhips, and near 3000 ſailors. 


— 
—— 
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Tuts intercourſe, which made the colonies on me B oO RK 
continent independent of the Engliſh: iſlands for thear- 9, 
ticles they wanted, excited the murmurs of the planters * 
in the iſlands. They applied to parliament for the pro- 
hibition of a trade which, they alledged, was detrimen- 
tal both-to the mother country and to their proſperity, 
and beneficial to the progreſs of the French ſettlements. 

The North Americans replied, that if this market was 
ſhut againſt them, they could neither advance in the 

clearing of lands, nor carry on their fur trade, nor go 
on with their fiſhery, nor conſume national manufac-. 
tures, nor add any thing to the wealth, power, or ma- 
ritime ſtrength of the mother country. : 5 

Tuis grand conteſt, which more or lefs concerned 
every Engliſhman, occaſioned a great ferment; and pro- 
duced many writings, in which party ſpirit betrayed : 
great animoſity. But it is by theſe means that the na- 
tion comes at the knowledge of its true intereſt. When 

it was fully inftruQed, the parliament, to reconcile the 
views of all the American coloniſts, confirmed the pri- 
vilege thoſe on the continent had to trade with the French; 
but, to favour the iſlands, they laid a duty on foreign me- 
laſſes, ſo as to ſecure the preference to their own. This 
duty bas often fluctuated. In 1764, the people of the : 
lands petitioned that it migbt be put at 7 ſols, 6 de- 
piers (e) per. gallon: thoſe of the continent wanted to : 
pay. but. 3 fals, 9 deniers. () To ſatisfy both parties, it 
was put to 5 ſols, 7 deniers and a half. (g) It has fince 
been brought down to 1 fol, 10 deniers and a half, (5) 
- which is levied equally upon fereign and national me- 
laſſes, But happily for the Engliſh, iſlands, the demand 
for melaſſes and rum has of late years been ſo great in 
North Aurries and * e for rum in mas 
| and 
(4) About 1d, 05 Net quite ud. (s) crab 34, 605 Aboutae. 
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m eſpecially. in elend has iperesſed ſo much, that 
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e ae 'never- been at à loſs, to diſpoſe" of theſe com- 


maoclities. Such are the; bonnections of the Engliſh 


iſlands. with the-northern colonies 3 6225 are much deer 
* the mother country. a 

„Ins mother country Furnithes: Fats ih wearing ap- 
. utenſils and ſlaves. This is about the twentieth 
part « of what ſhe draus from them. The reaſon of this 
 diſproportion is, that moſt of the great planters reſide in 
England, and their agents abroad can and do conſume 
but little. Their affairs are managed much wn the ſame 


manner as thoſe of the nobility ; in Europe. 


A merchant of credit i is a kind of fcard, 2 ids 
over whatever is wanted, i in the Plantations that are under 


bis management. He gives orders to the adminiſtrators 


who are;to overlook and direct the cultures: He receives 
all the produce by the; return of. the ſhips. He pays che 
| bills drawn, upon him for the purchaſe of ſlaves. This 
 commiltion brings him in the freight, with the intereſt 
and reimburſement of the, money he has advanced, be- 
ſides the profit of commiſſion upon the goods: bought and 
E if Profits en * thoſe.of the ee 
bhimſeltf. 

Ir this method differs Gon an enclukind privilege, it is 
at ' leaſt attended with the ſame inconveniences; ſince it 
throws the whole management « of the plantations into the 
bands of a few privateers, and ſecures to them the car- 


f riage of all the commodities they produce. So that ag 


" there is no competition fof the freight, it can; dh be be 
Kept up at the ſame price, which runs very high... 2 
Tur kind of monopoly which ſome merchants exer- 


.ciſe-in the Engliſh i0anids, is practiſed by the capital of 
. the mother country, with regard to the provinces. It is 


| A ene « the tes 9 che me is 


| \ ſent. 
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— 
ſent. It is in nn that moſt of the ers of this BO DA 
produce reſide, It is in London that the profit ariſing \_ 
from it is ſpent. The reſt of the nn 2 25 
directly concerned in it. p 

Bor London is the fineſt: Foun in England.” — 60 
here that ſhips are built, and manufactures carried on. 
London furniſhes ſeamen for navigation, and hands for 
commerce. It ſtands in a temperate, fruitful, and central 
county. Every thing has a free paſſage in and out of 
it. It may be truly ſaid to be the heart of the body politic WW 
from its local fituation. It is not of an enormous fize,: - 
though, like all other capitals, it is rather too large; it is 
not a head of clay, that wants to domineer over à co- 
loſſus of gold. That city is not filled with proud and 
idle men, who only incumber and oppreſs a laborious 
people. It is the reſort of all the merchants ; the ſeat 
of the national aſſembly, There the king's palace is 
neither vaſt nor empty. He reigns in it by his enlivening 
preſence. There the ſenate dictates the laws, agreeable 
to the ſenſe of the people it repreſents. It neither fears 
the eye of the monarch, nor the frowns of the miniſtry. , 
London has not arrived to its preſent greatneſs by the in- 
fluence of government, which ſtrains and over-rules all 
natural cauſes 3 but by the ordinary impulſe: of men and 5 2 
things, and by a kind of attraction of commerce. It . 8 | 
the ſea, it is England, CI AC TTY that makes 


London rich and populous. 
Tux hiſtory of the colonies of the American Arches oem 

« cannot be better concluded, than by a recapitulation of the a Ow . 
riches with which Europe is ſupplied by them. This is the — 
great object of commerce in our days, and hence the Ler- pony | 
ward iſlands will ever hold a diſtinguiſhed place in the an-'caniſlands, 
nals of nations; ſince in fact, riches ate the ſpring of all the 
great revolutions that * the earth. The oolonika of Aſia 
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Ro Minor occaſioned both the ſplendour and the downfal'of 
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— Grete. "Rome, which. at firſt. defired to ſubdue nations 


7 


0 


"I 


1 * 


Vverty, Which will always be the lot of the greater part of 3 


only to govern them, fell. from her greatneſs, when ſhe. 


185 acquired che poſſeſſion of the treaſures of the eaſt. War 
ſermell ta ſlumber for a while in Europe, in order to in- 


vade a. new. world ; and has ſince been ſa often renemed in 
the; former merely ta divide the ſpoils. of. the latter. Po- 


mankind, and the choice of a few wiſe men, makes no 


beit in the Seatld., Hiſtory therefare can 10 creat of 


or riches. | 1 + 

Tun riches of the Spaniſh iſlands act be aſcertgin= 
ed with any degree of preciſion. The. reaſon. is this. 
Several. kinds of commodities are. uſually brought thither 


from the continent, which are confounded: with the pro- 


ductions af the Spaniſh: lee ward iſlands. | Vet: we may 
not, pechaps, be wide of the truth, if we compute the com- 
modities which Spain annually drawg frm her ſands ot 
ten 'milljpng of livres. (i) 

Fu produce of the Daniſh. colonies is t ee ſes 
ven millions. (1) They employ 70 ſhips, aud 1500. 
ſailors. Theſe ſettlements. receive in ſlaves and mer- 

iſe, 1,500, oo0 livres. ([) The charges of ex- 


2 era and-importation may be valuęd at 900, oo 


Iivres,(m) and the duties and inſurances at ten per cent. 


All expences deducted, the Daniſh, iſlands muſt enjoy 2 
clear income of about three millions and à half. C2) 


Tur Dutch, may, receive from their ſetzlemente, com- 


- = moblie, to the value of twenty-four millions of liyres.(s), | 


Tben are brought over td Holland by 150 ſhips ang 400 
. The charges of this navigation muſt amount to 


5 8e "py A: hl of ie a duties, com-, 
8 miſſion 


a e a 
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' trifle andidforatice; to tro millfibns and a half; (5) the F'O * 
goods and: ſlaver ſent over; to fix millions (r) There re- 
malns eltcar for the proprietors/abour twelye millions. 5 
Tun produce of the Enplih' iſlands, which employs 
60 ſhips and 12000 ſailors may be eſtimated at ſixty 
fir miſnons of livres. (r) Independent of hat the mo- 
tler coumry ſends to Jamalca for her contrabarid: trade 
with the contirent, ſhe furniſhes to the value of ſeyen- 
teen milkons, (u) in aver and merchandiſe; for the uſe” 
of her colones, Phe profits of the agents for this trade, 
me charges of navigatfon, duties and commifion put to- 
gether; cannbt fall far” ſhort of ſteteen millions. (o) 
From this calculätion, the clear inconie of the owners 
of: the Fame, wil appear” 10 be "thirty-chires full. 
lions (& | f 
Wr ſhall not be apprekhenſtve of deing actuſed of over= 
ming the produce of the French iſlands, when'we reckon 
it ut ont hundred million of livres. y) Six hundred ſhips; 
and 185000 ſailors are employed in- de transport. France 2 
ſells to theſe great ſettlements, in lla ves, im the growth 3 
of her own ſoil or the fruits of her own induſtry, and in <a 
;  Pottugat/p0l8) to the value of fixty millions/(z)" The we 
profitiof her 'merchatits, only at ten per cent! muſt be ſisx 
miltions:(@) The charges of navigation at leuft fifteetr (5) 
am the dutiesg inſurance and commiffbm no Teſs than 
| ſeven. (e) There only remains clear ſör tlie proprietors' 
abet twelve milfons (u) The contraſt is ſtiiking be- 
tween te rriffing balance and that of the other iſlands," 2 
and will appear more fo, if we confider that in tie latter, - -' 
foumout of five'of the planters do not reſide, whereas in | | 
the French colonies; nine ben of. the® pibptietors 1 8 | 
| ger pra Fey « 2 1 . 2 | 
| of Taz 1 


10 109, 14650 (r) 262,500!” ka eee, () 17078 | 
(* 7080 (w) 700, o () 1,443, 7501. O) 4, 375, 

()) 25, 625, oool. (a) 262,500, 02 KEE (c) 30 a | ”_ | 
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p Tur reſult of this valuation is, that the productions 


50 the great Archipelago of America, when brought into 


+ Europe, are worth two hundred and ſeven millions of : 


livres.(e) It is not a gift that the new world makes 
to the old. The nations which receive this important 
fruit of the labour of their ſubſects ſettled in another he- 
8 give in exchange, though with evident advan- 
| tage to themſelves, the choiceſt produce of their ſoil” and 
' of their manufactures. Some conſume the Whole of 
What they draw from their illands; others, and eſpecially 
France, make the overplus the baſis of a proſperous trade 


With their neighbours.” Thus every nation that is puſ- 


ſeſſed of property in America, if it is truly induſtrious; 
gains ſtill leſs; by the number of ſubjects it maintains 
abroad without any expence, than by the population 
which thoſe procure it at home. To ſeed à colony in 
America, it is neceſſary to cultivate'a province in Europe; 
and this additional culture inereaſes the inward ſtrength 
and rea] wealth of the nation. In a word, at this pre- 
Tent time, the trade of on whole daes e ae with 
that of the colonies, 174 | We 1g {Ah I. 9 gam, 
Fux labours of the wile ſettled i in thoſe Wanda | 
the ſole baſis of the African trade, they extend the fiſheries 
and the cultures of North America, afford à good mar- 
ket for the manufactures of Aſia, and double, perhaps, 


treble the activity of all Europe. They may be con- 


ſidered as the principal cauſe of the rapid motion which 
now agitates our globe. This fernient-muſt increaſe,” as 
the culture of the iſlands draws nearer to perfection, and 
it bas not yet attained to half the proſperity it is capable of. 
Norns would be more likely to haſten that happy 


| period, than to give up the excluſive trade, which every na- 


(e) 9,056,250, 


tion has reſerved to itſelf in its own colonies. An un- B © A K 
limited freedom to trade with all the iſlands, would be _.. AC 
productive of the greateſt efforts, by exciting a general ; 


competition. Men who are inſpired with the love of hu- 
manity, and are enlightened by that ſacred fire, have ever 
| wiſhed to ſee a direct communication opened between all 
the ports of Europe and America. The ſeveral govern- 
ments, almoſt all corrupt in their origin, and ſtrangers to 
this principle of univerſal benevolence, have imagined 
| that ſocieties moſtly. founded on the ſeparate intereſt of 


each nation, or of one ſingle individual, ought to be 


formed in order to reſtrain all the connections of oy 


colony to its reſpective mother country, The opinion 
is, that theſe reſtraining laws ſecure to each commercial 


nation in Europe the ſale of its own territorial producti- 
ons, the means of procuring fuch foreign commodities 
ani it might ſtand in need of, and an e balance 
with. all the other trading nations. 


Has been vigorouſly oppoſed, when the theory of com- 
merce had once ſhaken, off the fetters of prejudice. It 
was been alledged, that no nation can ſupply all che real 
on imaginary wants of its colonies out of its own pr 

perty. There is not one that is not obliged to get ſome 
articles from abroad, in order to complete the cargoes for 
America. From this neceſſity ariſes at leaſt an indiregt 
communication of all nations with thoſe diſtant poſſeſſi- 


ons. Would it not be more eligible to convey each article - 


to its deſtination in a direct line, than by the indirect 


way of bartering ? It would be attended with leſs expence; 


*would promote both culture and conſumption, | and bring 


an increaſe of revenue to the public treaſury : a thouſand 
advantages would accrue to the mother countries, which 


Nn 3 would 


„Tuns ſyſtem, which was long thought to be the beſt, 


—— 
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9 K mould made hen fill omen, for the axcluline right they 
— claim, to their mutual detriment. 


- -Þ,BE88 maxims ate trac, ſalid, d el, A 
e adopted. The reaſon is this. A great te- 


2 vaolution is preparing in the trade of Europe, and is too 


5 e an bac to do without the 1 of ſoreigu 


induſtry. Moſt of them have already ſucceeded, and the 


keſt will not be long before they ſhake off this dependence. 

| Alrgady the Engliſh and the French, who are the great 
Manufacturers of Europe, ſee. their maſter- pieces of work- 
wWanſbip refuſed on all ſides. Will theſe two nations, 
| which are at the ſame time the greateſt planters.of «he 
AMands, go and open theit parts to.thoſewbo force abew, 


As it ere, to ſhut. up their manufactures at home? The 


more they loſe in the ſoreign markets, the leſs they will 
conſent to a competition in the only market they have 


left. They will rather ſtrive to extend it, that they may 
have. 2. greater - demand for their commodities, and a 
greater ſupply. of American productions. It is by theſe re- 


urns that they will preſerve their advantage in the bal- 
\ ance of trade, and they need not fear that the plenty of 


theſe productions ſhould lower their value. The pro- 


Freſs of induſtry in aur continent, muſt increaſe po- 


pulation and wealth, and of courſe the Fapſumption and 
Ne of American productions. 


What will Bur whether the American iſlands, with the ſettlements 
be 3 fate 


* that make them ſo flouriſhing, will always remain in the 


American; bands of their original poſſeſſors, whether they will 


_ . change maſters; or, in caſe of a revelution, into whoſe 
bande they will fall, and by what means; ; theſe are 
. queſtions that afford much room for ſpeculation. and 


| onjeQture, which * be n * the en Te 


flections. 


G ** 8 * - * , . 
| ; Tus 
CY 
10 


ö 


Tus iſlands MPI omg _ 


Ae warts. Thoſe which only reſpect wearing 
apparel and implements of hiſbandry will admit of d. 
lay, but the leaſt diſappointment with regard to proviſions, 
Tpreads u generdl alärm, and cauſes iiniverſal def6Hrion, 
which rattier tehpts the people to with for than feir the 
approach bf ah endiry. And, indeed; it is 4 common Hy- 


2 | 


— 


Ing in the colonies, that they ſhall never fail to capituldte 


wich a ſquadron Rored with barrels of flour inftead of gün- 


Powder. If we pretend to obviate this inconvenience, by 


obliging the inhabitants tö cilltivats for their own fabliit- 
Enee; we defeat thie very enl of theſe ſettlements, without | 


any real advantiye. The mother-country would deprive 
- herſelf of u Sreat part of the rich prodiice of ber colonies, 
. not pteſervs them froth invaI1al. 

I vain ſhould we hope to oppoſe an enemy by the Kelp 
1 negtoes; born in à climate where effeminacy ſtiſſes the 


feeds of courage; ind Whore fill more enervated by ſluave- 


Tyränts. As to the white men; diſperſed: in extenſive 
plantations, they are ſo few, that they. could make birt 
Urtle feſiſtance. It is even a queſtioi whether they would 
e an nden, if _w gere | 


+} Fwy 


in the ona of a campaign. Whether at the peace, the 
eity returns to its old maſter, or remains in the hands of - 
the vidtor, it has loft nothing of its ſplendor ; w whilſt for- 
"ped towns are always depopulated and reduced to a | heap 

Nn4 of 


* 


pq; und therefore but little concerned in the choice of their 
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2g Hr of ruins.. Indeed, there is hardly one inhabitant in the 


. 


f 


American iſlands who does not think it a folly to expoſe his 


— fortune for the ſake of his country. This greedy calculator 


is little concerned whoſe laws he obeys, if his crops are but 
left ſtanding. It is to enrich himſelf that he has ctoſſed 
the ſeas. If he preſeryes his treaſures, his purpoſe is an- 
ſwered. Can the mother - country that forſakes him, too 
oſten after tyrannizing oyer him, that is ready to give him 
up, or, perhaps, to ſell him at the concluſion of a peace, have 


any claim to the ſacrifice of his life, It is no doubt a glori- 


ous thing to die for one's country. But aſtate, vrhere the 


| ;proſperity of the nation is ſacrificed to forms of government; 


where the art of cheating men is the art of training up 


ſubjects; where they will haye ſlaves and not citizens; | 


where war is declared and peace concluded, without con- 
ſulting the opinion or the wiſhes of the people; where evil 


deſigns are always countenanced by the intrigues of de- 
. .bauchery, or the practices of monopoly; and where uſe- 


£7 ful plans are only adopted. with ſuch clogs as make them | 


impraRicable : is this the country. for. which we thould * 
an our blood? - __ 

Tux fortifications erected for the defence of . co- 
rant will ſecure them no better than the arms of the 
inhabitants. Even if they were ſtronger, and better 
guarded and ſtored than they have ever been, they muſt 
always ſurrender unleſs they are ſuccoured. Should. the 
reſiſtance hold out above ſix months, that would not diſ- 


courage the beſiegers, who being within reach of a con- 


fant ſupply of refreſhments both by land and by ſeas: 
can better endure the ſeverity of the climate, than a d gore 
riſon can reſiſt the duration of a ſiege. 
'Trezrs is no other way to preſerve the colonies but be i 
a formidable navy. It is on the docks and in the harbours. 
of 2 7 that the baſtions and ramparts of che Americag 
K Fe 8 colonies 
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Ahelters them, as it were, under the wings of her ſhips, 
ſo long as ſhe ſhall fill up with her fleets the vaſt interval 
that ſeparates her from theſe daughters of her induſtry ar 
power, her parental watehfulneſs for their proſperity 1 
ſecure their attachment to her. In future, therefore, 
maritime forces will be the great object that will attract 
the attention of all proprietors of land in America, Euro- 
pean policy generally directs its attention to the ſecuring of | 
the frontiers of ſtates by fortified towns; but for -maritin 
powers, there ought, perhaps, to be citadels in the center, 
and ſhips all round. A commercial ifland, indeed, wants | 
fortified towns. Her rampart is the ſea, which conſtitutes | 
her ſafety, her ſubſiſtence, her wealth; the winds are at 
her command, and all the elements —_— to —_—_ 
" "000 Se 315 . 
I!, this reſpect, England may andereghes any enterprize, 
and expect every kind of ſucceſs. She is now the only power 
chat can confide-in her poſſeſſions in America, and that is 
able to attack the colonies of her rivals. Perhaps, it will not 
be long ere ſhe follows the dictates of her courage. The 
| Pride of paſt ſucceſs; the very reſtleſſneſs inſeparable from 
proſperity; the burden of conqueſts, which ſeem to be 
the puniſhment of victory: all theſe are ſo many incen- 
tives to war. The Engliſh are cruſhed under the weight 
of their undertakings and their national debt; their ma- 
nufactures are falling; every day they loſe ſome branch 
of trade; they cannot appeaſe the ferment of the northern 
(colonies, but by opening new marts for their productions. 
The notions they have conceived of their own valour, . 
and the terror of their arms abroad, would wear off by a 
long peace ; their fleets would conſume in idleneſs; their 
admirals would loſe the benefit of paſt experience. All 
theſe refleRions are warrantable motives for a nation that 
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msronv or SETTLEMENTS AND "TRADE 
' $©© Thas waged war before it ds declared, and preteinds to 


6——— all America, by the lame right hat places | 


0 


u deſpotid prince at the tread of a nation. The Firſt 
park will kindle in Americh, and the ſtorin will direQly 


fall upon the Frenth ſlams Peace thoret, cant. 
: _ HR will voluntarily ſubmit to the yoke. 


Tus French ſhould, therefore, ürſt prepare for the de- 
mes of Advices. Tf it esd de defended, they zfone can 
ect it, for the Dutch are f nd conſtquence nov, and 
Spin has ſuffered all her natural: powers to remain in- 


S. ee and kas pat the means of her Miength into the 

Safids ef other nations. At this time, theref6re, France 

moe is able to raiſe a formidable navy. Philoſophers of | 
All trations, friends of mankind, forgive a French writer 


A he urges kis countrymen ts build ſhipe. He has in 
view the tranquillity of the earth, when he wiſhes to Nee 
that equilibrium eſtabliſhed in the dominion of the ſeas, 


LS which now preferves the ſafety bf the continent. 


F Anek, almoſt in the center of Europe, and placed 


| Heticen the Ovean ahd Mfevitirrmeat; unites the ftrength 
bf land forces to the advantages of 4 maritime power. 
She enn convey all her productions from ont fea to the 


other, without paſſing under the threatening cannon of 


© Gibraltar, or the infalting flag of the ſtates of Bur 


A channel, preſerable to the Pactolus, pours the rich pro- 
duce of her faireſt provinces into both ſeas; and the trea- 


ſures of both ſeas into het choiceſt provirices No navi- 


gating nation has the advantage of fo ſpeedy 4 communi- 


cation between her ſeveral ports by land, or between her 
ſeveral lands by her ports. She is within reach of Spain 
and Portugal, which know not how to provide for their 


.own ſaſtenance, and within reach of the Turks and 


Africans, whoſe trade is merely paffive. Her moderate 
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peculiar 
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peculiar to herſelf, Gegenden d BYE 


at all ſcaſons of the year. Her roads are ſo: deep, that 
een her Kir the propereſt farms both for ſwift- 
nels and ſafety. 

...Sus is is nowent.of 8 for exportation. Her 
wines and brandies are diſpoſed of in America and in the 
north. of Europe. How many nations buy up ber ſalt, 
ber oil, her ſoap, her fruit, and even her corn. There 
is a great demand for the produce of her colonies. . But 
4 chiefly by her manufactures, her filks, and ber fa- 

ions, that ſhe regulates the taſte of all nations. Notwith- / 
Randing all the endeavours uſed to oppoſe this prevailing 
851 paſſion, Europe is faſcinated, and will · never give up the 
point. This phrenzy has found its way to England, 
where the legiſlators themſelves, whilſt they enact laws to 
prevent it, are the firſt to break them. In vain, to ſave 
the heavy duties on our manufactured goods, have others 
tried to imitate them. The fruitfulneſs of invention 
will ever preyent the readieſt imitation ; our light fancy - 
will always be too quick for our neighbours, and 
our inventive genius will be contriving new faſhions, 
* our old ones are ſtill in their looms. What ſhould 

t expect from our navigation, when we are thus 
| able to ſupply other nations with whatever can feed their 
vanity, their luxury, and their voluptuouſneſs * 


No obſtacle ariſing from the nature of things eould 
ſtop this activity. France, great enough not to be ob- 
ſtructed by the ſurrounding powers, and ſo happily limited 
28 not to fink under the weight of her own greatneſs, 
France has in her own hands all the means of attaining 
to that power by ſea which would complete her proſperity. . 
A numerous population, fit for any enterprize, only wants 
Encouragement to be directed to the ſea-ſervice. Even 
mene * mary 
os ors 


FR 


mw HISTORY: OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADR _ 
$006 failors on board their ſhips than other nations, is er A 
— proof that there are men enough for the art, if they were but 
ö properly inftruged in it. Vet no nation has been endowed 
5 by nature with more of that lively genius which is fit ſor 
Wo | the. improvement of ſhip building, or of that bodily dex- 
terity- which can ſave time and enpence in the manceuvre, 
\ by the ſimplicity and celerity of the means made uſe ofi 
Ir is in the merchant ſervice that a nation learns to be : 
_— formidable at fea. All ſailors are naturally ſoldiers. They 
_ daily face tlie dangers of death; they ate inured to the 
1 | fatigues of labour, and the injutious effects df climates. 
| : A military marine can only be trained up by ſervice at ſea; - 
The trading navy is the ſchool, and commerce the nur- 
ſery and ſupport of it. In vain would the royal treaſury 
of a court that has never ſeen the ſea or a ſhip, fit out 
fleets ; the ocean ſcorns thoſe effeminate and ctinging be- 
ings who ſtoop and bend before other men. Such. com- 
manders would require no other. aſſiſtance from the 
winds than to help them in their Right. Let them 
remain in the capital, and leave the command of men of 
War to the maſters of privateers; or rather, let the no- 
45 5 bility, if ever they mean to be commanders at ſea tun 
Le merchants, and go themſelves on board their awnatrading | 
4 ſhips, before they preſume to make intereſt. on ed 
= the royal navy. | 8 en 
Mopen ſtates have no e to aggrandize them · 
ſelves but by maritime power. Since a kind of luxury 
unknown to the ancients, has infected Europe with a 
multitude of new taſtes, thoſe nations which can furniſh 
| the reſt with the means of gratifying them, muſt become 
the moſt conſiderable ; becauſe, by exerting their powers 
in the perils of navigation and the labours of trade, they 
keep their neighbours in ination and ſenſuality ; they 


beep thoſe very people whom wm pay for carrying on war 
5 in 
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the: very money they have drained them of by luxury. 
Ic is ſince that revolution, which hath, as it were, ſub- 
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in ſubjection, and dependent on their W with 8 R. 
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mitted. the earth to the ſea, that the great ſtrokes of ſtate 
have been ſtruck on the ocean. Richelieu had not per- 


ceived this to be neat at hand, when to keep out the Eng; 


liſn from Rochelle, he almoſt cut off all communication 


between the town and the ſea. Ships would baye been 
better than a dike ;. but the navy had no ſhare in his 
ſyſtem of enſlaving France, in order to rule over Europe. 
The monarch, to whoſe greatneſs he had been paving the 


way, ima imagined as he did, that that greatneſs conſiſted 


only in the art of conquering. After having ſtirred up 
the whole continent of Europe by his enterprizes; he way 
obliged to keep numberleſs armies in pay to withſtand that 
league. His kingdom ſoon became, as it were, one great 
camp, and his frontiers a mere hedge of fortified towns. 
Under that brilliant reign, the ſprings of the ſtate were 
conſtantly overſtretched ; the government, reſtleſs and un- 


eaſy by its own vigour, eſcaped from one danger only to fall 


into another. The want of a ſtanding navy was never felt 


till the finances were. almoſt too much exhauſted to raiſe it. 
Ex R ſince the end of that century, in which the people 


ſupported, at leaſt, under their misfortunes by the re- 
membrance of paſt ſucceſſes, ill dazzled Europe with 


the proſpect of forty years of glory, were attached to the 


government that had raiſed them to ſuch a pitch of ho- 
nourz and bad defiance to the rivals they had humbled; 


ever ſince that period, the proſperity of France has al- 


ways been upon the decline, notwithſtanding, the acqui- 


ſitions that have enlarged her territories. She would not 


have been enervated by twenty years peace, had ſhe em- 


ployed thoſe powers in the improvement of her navy, 
which 0 been too long waſted in a continental wars 
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K But hob marine hüs never been put upon“ a: reſprct⸗- 
able footingo The avarioe of: one miniſtry, they prodi- 
gelity oß'unother, the indolenee of manys en x 
views;- court intrigues: that guido the government, a 
forigs of vices and errorsy x multitude of obſcure and 
' dſpicable: cauſes- have prevented" the nation from bo- 
coming as gveat at ſea-as: ſho had been / on ti continent, 
andat leuſt from maintaining the balance of power if 
nt contending forthe ſuperiority. Nhe; evil is incurable, 
| ih the / misfortunes ſhe has ſuſtained inthe lates war; and 
the hard :itermo ſſie has ſubmĩtted to at the peace have not 
inſpired her rulert with the ſpicit of wiſdom, ani attracted 
Au their projects and mann en ere 

. formidable! he. EET 
”"Pvnore (hs lep l for this revolution · Sbe win 
never think her liberties ſecure; till ſhe ſees a flag upon 
the ocean that does not tremble before the Britiſh ſtandard- 
That of France is now the only one whieh may in- time 
aſpire to that competition. The wiſhes-of all nations are 
no united for the proſperity of that power which'ſhal! be 
able to defend them · from one that oan alone pretend to the 
univerſal empire of the ſeas· The ſyſtem of equilibrium 
requires that France ſhould augment her naval powers, 
more eſpeeiallyj as ſhe cannot effect this without dimi- 
niſhing her land forces. Then- her influence; divided 
between both elements, will be formidable: to. none but 
flich as would diſturb its harmony. Phe: nation: itfelf 
requires nothing more to compaſs this great end than to 
de at liberty to afpire to it. Phe government muſt allow] 
the people to exert themſelves; But; if authority con- 
tracts the powers and freedom of induſtry, by obſtruct- 
ing it more and more with taxes and reſtrainto; if it 
damps its vigour by endeavouring to force it; if in 
drawing: all to itſelf, it falls into a dependence'on ſub. 
alterns; 


Alterns; if in order to go to America or India, we BOOR 5 


muſt paſs, through the intricate windings of the capi · 
tal or the court; if ſome miniſter, already great and 


powerful, will not immortalize his name, by delivering 


; the colonies from the yoke of a military government, by 
alleviating the oppreflion of the cuſföma upon commerce, 


by opening the roads for thoſe who are brought up in 


the merchant ſervice, to | bonoprs a8 well as to the ſer- 


vice of the royal navy : in ſhort, if an | 


change, ineyitable ruin muſt enſue; , 
Fx Aver has committed great miſtakes, and made many. 
hard ſacrifices. It is doubtful whether the riches ſhe has 


preſeryed in the iſlands of America are an equivalent to 


the ſtrength ſhe has loſt on the continent of that vaſt coun- 
try. It is in the north that a freſh revolution js preparing 


in the new world. That is to be the ſeat of our wars, 


There let us explore the ſecret of our future deſtiny. 
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